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among the Greeks abroad were prior in the order of time to 
those which were made at home, or different from them in 
any essential respect. On the contrary, though the histary 
of such Corrections in Magna Grecia in particular, from the 
want of data at present, is confessedly one of the most 
obscure and uncertain parts of such a subject as that of 
these Origines Kalendarie, yet as far as our information 
concerning them extends, and as fur ns we are enabled to 
judge of them from testimony, or from any facts which are 
still upon record, there is every reason to conclude that all 
the Corrections of the Primitive solar Calendar, ever made 
by the Greeks of Italy, must have been lunar, like those of 
the mother country; must] have been made in imitation of 
those of the mother country: and must all be reducible 
under one or other of the six Types of such Lunar Cor 
rections in general, which we know to have been peculiar to 
the Grocks*. At lenst this fact is ccrtain of the Corrections 
of the Primitive Calendar among the Greeks of Sicily; of 
which we happen to know much more from testimony: and 
the fact having been ascertained of the Civil Calendar of the 
Siciliot Greeks, it is competent%to vouch for the trath of the 
same thing among their nearest neighbours, and nearest of 
kin, the Greeks of Magna Gracia, 

It is manifest, under such circumstances, that whatsoever 
Corrections of the Primitive Calendar might be discoverable 
after a time in Magna Greeia, yet when traced up to their 
origin and referred to their proper class, they would be 
excluded from the scope and comprehension of inquiries, 
restricted to the indigenous Calendars of Italy. They could 
be regarded merely as branches of the Greek stock, trans- 
planted to Italy; and not only as strange and exotic in that 
country, in comparison of those of native growth, and not 
only us later in point of date, but also as totally different 
from them in their nature and constitution, There was 
nothing in common between these Lunar Corrections of the 
Greeks of Italy and the Nundinal Corrections of the old 
Italians, except that each in their proper order of time were 
derived from the same Primitive original. 


» Fasti Catholics, 1 374 
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Ttalic Calendar therefore, as any thing different from the 
Primitive (the original Civi) Calendar of all mankind), is 
after all the Nundinal; i.e. it is that modification of the 
mature and details of this Primitive Calendar, in contradis- 
tinction to any thing else of the same kind in general, which 
was made in conformity to the principles and assumptions of 
the Nondinal Calendar in particular, That such Corrections 
of the Primitive Calendar and on such principles were actu 
ally made in Italy; and that the Civil Calendar of ancient 
Italy, not in particular instances merely, but almost every 
where in that country and amongst nlmost all its inbabitanta, 
was actually that which we moan by the name of the Nun- 
dinal, cannot be denied. Tt is equally true to say that such 
Corrections of the Primitive and preexisting calendar were 
made in Italy, and that, for any thing which is known or dis- 
coverable to the contrary at present, no such corrections 
and on any euch principles wore made any where else. 
‘These Nundinal Corrections of ancient Italy, as we have 
already observed, are consequently a class of Corrections of 
this Primitive and original Calendar which is sui generis; and 
well qualified both to continue the general argument of such 
an inquiry as that of the Origines Kalendariw, aud yet to 
constitute the subject of a distinct and independent work, 


The Propositions laid down in the former part of the pre- 
sent Work, with a view to their future proof and confirma- 
tion, summarily and briefly stated, were the following: i. 
That the Primitive Civil Calendar was never any thing dis- 
tinct from the Equable solar year of 365 days and nights. 
ii. That this Primitive Equable year was never any thing 
different from the Equable solar year represented and ex 
hibited in the Fasti Temporis Catholici perpetually. iii. That 
the Civil Calendar, any where in existence at present, either 
is still the same with this Primitive Calendar, or was origi- 
nally derived from it, and is still capable of being traced 
hack to it and resolved into it again >. 

With regard to the verification of each of these. Proposi- 
tions, and in particular to that of the dhérd ;. it is far from 
improbable, much less impossible, that actual proofs of the 

© Wasti Catholics, . 544- 
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Tn the natural order of such a subject as that of an in- 
quiry into the history of the Civil Calendar from first to last, 
the simple Equable Calendar as both the original form of 
that Calendar every where, and alao for a long time the only 
form of it any where, must put in a claim té priority of con- 
sideration. And, for the same or a similar reason, an Uni- 
versal History of the Civil Calendar which began with the 
simple Equable Culendar would be bound to end with the 
Julian ; for it is scarcely less agreeable to the matter of fact 
nt present to say that there is now no form of the Civil 
Calendar, actually in existence any where, but the Julian, as 
that formerly and for a long time after the beginning of 
things there was none but the Equable. On this principle, 
it might have appeared a privré the most natural course of 
proceeding to reserve the Julian Calendar for the Jast; and 
that inquiries projected on such a scale and carried to such 
fan extent as those which seemed to be contemplated in our 
Origines, after having treated of every discoverable modifi- 
cation of the Primitive Equable Calendar besides, would 
have been most properly concluded and brought to a point 
hy the history of the Julian Correction—which the event 
has proved to have been destined fo supersede the rest, and 
to assimilate all of them to itself. 


It has not been thought adviseable to adopt this course ; 
and chiefly for the following reasons. First, Because the 
number of Calendars, each of them derived from the Primi- 
tive, and each of them different from the Julian as well as 
from onc another, was much too considerable to justify any 
reasonable expectation beforehand that each could possibly 
be treated of in its turn, and with the same minuteness and 
circumstantiality, by the same individual. Secondly, Beeause, 
if discrimination and selection and preference in a case like 
this, and for such a reason as this, were not only allowable 
‘but absolutely necessary; it was clearly the author’s duty to 
take those parts of his subject first in the order of the inve- 
tigation which were most important to the Argument of 
the inquiry, and were likely to contribute most to the proof 
of the great and momentous truths which it proposed to 
establish: in which respect no Calendar could claim prece- 
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Such an inquiry, if it succeeded in its undertaking, must be 
well caloulated to fall in with and promote the proper stu- 
dies und pursuits of this place. Fourthly and lnstly, Te 
should not be forgotten that while the Julian Correction was 
directly conneeted with the Nundinal Cal through the 
Cycle of the Nundinal day, and with the C jon of Numa 
through the Cycle of Kalends or the first of January in the 
Roman Calendar perpetually ; each of these in its proper 
order of time was directly connected with the Primitive 
Calendar. The first Nundinal day in the old Nundinal Ca- 
Tendar was token directly from that Calendar; and the first 
Kalends of Jannary in the Roman Calendar were taken 
Girectly from it also. It is ovident therefore that the history 
of the Corrections of the Primitive Calondar, in this parti- 
cular channel at least, first of the older Nundinal Calendar 
of ancient Italy in general and next of the Roman Calendar 
in particular, must lead up to that of the Julian Correction, 
as the sum and substance of every thing of the same kind 
before it; and could never be complete without including it. 
And though the Correction of Numa was comparatively late 
in the chronological order af such corrections in general, the 
Wnndinal was of the highest antiquity; and excepting the 
Julian Corrections among the Egyptians, and the Lunar 
Correction prescribed for the use of the Israclites in par- 
ticular, we know of none which could dispute the palm with 
it in that respect. No correction then of the Primitive Ca- 
londar could have a better right to precedence in the general 
history of such corrections than the Nundinal; yet even 
that could not be investigated through all its dependencies 
and all its connections and relations, without including the 
Julian Calendar also, 


‘These reasons may perhaps suflice to justify the selection 
of the subjects proposed for discussion in the second Part of 
theso Origines Kulendariw. With regard to the method ob- 
served in the discussion, at first sight it may not appear to 
be the most agrecable to the title of the Work, or the most 
likely to be suggested by the tenor of the preceding obser- 
sations. This Part begins, and for a time continues to pro- 

ns though it were coufined to the histary of the Roman 
, and had nothing to do with any mode or form of 
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investigations) will be scen to be supplied at a much later 
period of the Work; when the course of the subject leads us 
to treat of the institution of the Census and of the Lustral 
Cycle famong {the ancient Romans: including as it did the 
reviyal of the old Nundinal Calendar at Rome. 


Tt is shewn in the propor part of the ensuing Work, that 
the Nundinal Calendar was so related to the Primitive, and 
so connected with it, that not only must it have been origi- 
nally derived from it; but also ax used and applied perpetu 
ally itself it must have implicd the constant use and appli- 
cation of the Primitive. The relation between them was 
such that the Primitive served os the standard to which the 
Nundinal was referrible perpetually; the Primitive was the 
primary the Nundinal was the secondary form of the same 
thing. Nor was it possible, while the relations of origination 
(de facto inseparable from them) continued to hold good, and 
to be still remembered, for the Intter to be regarded or 
treated as independent of the former, And that being the 
case, it is evident that for the purpose of our General Argu- 
ment, and for the verification of those Propositions which we 
began with stating, no Correction could be more important 
or more to the point than the Nundinal. Under such cir 
cumstances, every distinct Type of the Nundinal Calendar, 
which our researches might bring to light, would be a dis 
tinct and independent proof of the Primitive; and not only 
as older than itself and in use before itself, but as coexistent 
with itself, and as still in use along with itself, ever after. 

Now the Types which are actually discoverable are rive 
im number; extending over an interval of 480 years: from 
B.C. 1340 the date of the first to B.C. 860 that of the last, 
And they are so connected together by an identity of rela- 
tion to one and the same original, by an intercommunion as 
well ax un individuality of their proper characters, both Nun- 
dinal Hebdomadal and Lunar, that none of the later could 
have been matter of fact in its proper order of time without 
‘necessarily implying that the one immediately prior to it 
‘must have been so too, And it is in reality this connection 
of a later with an earlier Type of the kind in a common suc- 
cession of such Types, which makes the method of the Reditus 
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Aborigines, our first inclination would probably be to con- 
clude that they must have been indigenous to Italy; and in 
all probability were either the Pelasgi or the Aborigines. We 
confess however, notwithstanding either of these traditions, 
(which in themselves are not consistent, ) and notwithstanding 
the learning, the research, and the ingenuity of rensoning which 
havo been oxpended in modern times to authenticate these 
traditions, and to find those Pelasgi or those Aborigines both 
a place and-a time in ancient Italy; we are utterly incredu- 
lous ourselves respecting the actual existence of cither of 
them at any time or any where in that country, On this par- 
ticular question of the first inhabitants of Italy, the result of 
all our own inquiries and all onr own discoveries is to impress 
ms with mo conviction more strongly than this; viz. That 
before the appearance of the first Nundinal Type in ancient 
Italy that country was totally destitute of inhabitants; and 
ns this first Type makes its appearance among the ancient 
Umbrians, we draw from that fact the inference that the 
ancient Umbrians must have been the first inhabitants of 
Ttaly. And lest we should imagine (as the Greeks of old 
might have done) that these Umbrians of Italy some time or 
other sprang up out of the soil of their own country; there 
ia good reason to beliove that even these Umbrians came 
from Egypt : so that in reality the first settlers in Italy, on 
this side of the epoch of the Deluge and of the second begin- 
ning of things, were a colony from Egypt; and the first idea 
of that Correction of the Primitive Calendar so peculiar to 
and so characteristic of ancient Italy, which we call the Nun- 
dinal, is to be traced to Egypt. 

But with reference to this same question of the ordor,thetime, 
the distinctness of the several steps or stages in the consumma- 
tion of this one process of the gradual peopling of Italy ; the 
‘most remarkable circumstance is éhiv: That, as it cannot be 
denied that, besides the ancient Umbrians, many other names 
and nations, little inferior in antiquity even in Italy to the 
mame and nation of the Umbrians, after a time must haye 
been known of there and must have been settled and living 

there; so for each of these national denominations 
and distinctions in Italy we discover a distinct Nundinal 
‘Type. For instance, the second Nundinal Type is found to 
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tion to Italy. That fact proves only that, as they must 
have brought the Primitive Calendar with them to Italy, 
so they must have continued to use it, unchanged and un- 
modified in any respect, long after their settlement in 
Italy. It has been explained already that, wheresoever the 
Noundinal Calendar was in use, there the Primitive must have 
been in existence ulso. It will be seen too in the course of 
the ensuing Work that it was not every time which was com- 
potent to serve for the adoption of such a Correction of this 
Calendar as the Nundinal; and that, if the proper opportu. 
nity for doing so had once been suffered to pass by, it would 
be long in the nature of things before it could recur again— 
in fact that, between one of these Nundinal Corrections in its 
proper order of time and the next toit, the interval could not 
be fess than 120 years. We cannot enter at present into all 
the explanations which might be necessary to clear up every 
question of this kind; but it will appear, we hope, in duc 
time that, even when the second of these Etrurian Types of 
the Nundinal Correction in its proper order of succession was 
attached de facto to B.C. 860 (as it was bound to be); the 
origin or epoch of the Nomen Etruscum itself in Italy was 
very significantly attached to B. O. 1220, a point of time 360 
earlier: from which we cannot but draw the conclusion 
that, when that Type was adopted in its proper order of time, 
it was known or believed that the Nomen Etruscum was at 
Teast 360 years old in Italy; and consequently that so long 
before at least must the original migration of the colony from 
Asia to Italy have taken place; 
Tn this manner does the ancient Nundinal Calendar reflect 
new and unexpected light on this question of the gradual 
colonization of ancient Ttaly ; and on that of the absolute or 
relative antiquity of the different ees and communities 
which are found to be living there after a timein conjunction, 
yet independent of onc another, and with a name and nation- 
ality of their own. For to complete our list of Nundinal Types, 
peculiar to Italy in general yet characteristic of distinct 
names nnd nations in Italy, we have still to mention only the 
‘third; the date of which was B.C.1100, and the use of which 
was characteristic of the Prisci Latini of Italy. Now, when 
“we have specified the Umbrians, the Sabines, the Htrurians, 







ie Prisci Latini, (including the Arcadians under Evander 
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Calendar of Romulus, we ought to have affirmed the existence 
of five, 


Improbable indeed and even incredible as the assertion of 
the fact is likely to appear to many of our readers, we do 
not hesitate to say that the genuine Nundinal Cycle of 
classical antiquity, and the actual Nundinal Calendar not of 
the Romans only in the time of Romulus or of Servius Tul- 
livs, but of the Etrurians, the Latins, the Sabines, the Um- 
Urians also, has been recovered in its integrity even at this 
distance of time; and is faithfully and punctually represented, 
in the Tables which we have compiled for that purpose, from 
B.C. 1840 down to A.D. 355 at least. And for the proof 
or illustration of the mattcr of fact in this respect perpetu- 
ally, it was a fortunate (or rather, to speak more becomingly, 
a providential) circumstance that the Roman calendar in 
particular did not long continue to belong to the old class of 
the calendars of Italy in general; but was speedily super- 
seded among the Romans themselves by a totally different 
calendar, the Lunar or Octaéteric correction of Numa Pom- 
pilius: and it was still more providential thnt even this pro- 
per Roman Calendar of a different kind never ceased to be 
connected with that older and more strictly Italie form of 
the calendar, through the cycle of the Nundinal day. The 
course of this cycle as it entered the Calendar of Numa (i. e. 
the proper Roman Calendar of later date) from the first, and 
continued to run through it, accompanying the cycle of Ka- 
jends, ever after, is matter of fact. It is not a subject for 
hypothesis, or probable reasonings of any kind ; but simply 
of historical investigation, and of what is or is not agreeable 
to testimony throughout. Nor in the comparison of the more 
ancient Nundinal cycle of our own Tables with that of this 
Calendar of Numa does the question lic between the con- 
sistency of a series of arbitrary and positive arrangements on 
one side and that of a similar series on the other; or be~ 
tween the consistency of a certain course and succession of 
things at onc time and that of the same course and succes+ 
sion at another; it lies catirely between the decursus and 
details of a scheme and succession of a certain kind which 
professes to be an actual one throughout, and those of an- 
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prima of thefirst Nundinal Cyclo, was the feria septina of the 
corresponding Hebdomadal Cycle: and that it must have been 
purposely so constituted and at that time is proved by ane 
other fact which these researches bring to light; viz. that 
the feria prima of the Nundinal Cycle was possessed from 
the first of a certain religious character and estimation above 
every other in its own cycle, just as the feria septima of the 
Hebdomadal always was above every other in its proper cycle 
also. Laying these facts together we cannot hesitate todraw 
the inference from them to which they so naturally Tead ; 
viz. That the seventh feria of the Hebdomadal Cyele was pure 
posely constituted the first feria of the Nundinal, in order 
that the acknowledged character and estimation of the for- 
mer might become from the first and ever after continue to 
be the right and property of tho latter. 

There was consequently no difference at first between the 
Nunilinal Cycle and the Hebdomadal. The epoch or zero of 
the entire succession of the former was that of a parallel suc- 
cession of the latter. And these two successions being thus 
absolutely the same in their origin and setting out from the 
same zero or epoch of each; they could never be otherwise 
than relatively the same (io. more than accidentally dif- 
ferent) ever after. The same law of the constant decursus 
of Noctidiurnal time in annual (whether civil or natural), 
which determined 4 given Equable or Julian date at a cer- 
tain point of time to a certain feria of the Nundinal Cycle, 
must dotermine it at the same point of time to a correspond— 
ing feria of the Hebdomadal. For example, in the constant 
succession of the same Nundinal Period of 120 years, (the 
nature of which is explained in the course of the ensuing 
Work,) this law determined the first day of the Equahle 
year, (the first of the Equable Thoth,) to the sume feria in 
the Nundinal Cycle, at the beginning of every subsequent 
Poriod of that kind, from which it set out at the beginning of 
the first ; and to the snme feria in the Hebdomadal, increased 
by unity, from which it set out at first. The reader there- 
fare will readily comprehend that if the first of Thoth, at 
the epoch of the first of these Periods of 120 years, was the 
Seria prima of the Nundinal cycle and the feria septima of 
the Hebdomadal ; at the epoch of the fourth it would still be 
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coincidence had happened once under certain cireumstances, 
it could not happen again ander the same circumstances in 
Jess than 28 x 32 or 896 years. How then was this coinci- 
dence, which thus held good de facto A.D. 855, brought 
about? Certainly not by the regular course of these two 
cycles coujointly in a regular annual cycle like the Julian, 
from the epoch of the Julian Correction merely, which at 
that time waa not more than 399 years old; and besides for 
more than half of its duration up to that time had itself 
been irregularly administered. Tt was brought about by 
nothing but the actual course of Noctidiurnal time, measured 
perpetually by two such cycles as the Hebdomadal and the 
Nundinal, from the same epoch or origin of each, in the 
actual course and succession of Annual time, similarly mea- 
sured by two such cycles as the Nundinal year and the 
Roman year, whether regular or irregular, Julian or not 
Julian, first from B.C. 1340 to B.C, 712, and then from 
B.C. 712 to A, D. 355. Under which circumstances, in 
order to bring about this coincidence at last, it must be as 
certain that the same Julian term, July 19 B.C, 1840, must 
haye been the feria septima of one of these cycles and the 
feria prima of the other, a8 that the same, January 1 A, D. 
$55, must have been the feria prima of onch. 






























It is an obyious inference from these promises not only 
that the Hebdomadal Cycle must have been an older cycle 
of its proper kind than the Nundinal, but also that, whoso- 
ever were the authors of the Nundinal Cycle, they must | 
have been previously acquainted with the Hebdomadal, and 
previously accustomed to the use of the Hebdomadal, If 
then they were indigenous to Italy, the Hebdomadal Cycle 
was indigenous in Italy, and older even in Italy itself than 
the Nundinal. If they were not indigenous to Italy they 
brought this cycle with them to Italy. If therefore those 
authors and originators of the Nundinal reckoning of Noc- 
tidiurnal time were the Umbrians, and the Umbrians came 
from Egypt; in Egypt at least the Hebdomadal Cycle must 
eae bern as old as B.C. 1340: and no doubt much older 
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cient fists also: and at the time of the institution of 
their Pha:nix Period, B. 0, 1847. The explanation of that 
distinction involved the entire secret and mystery of the tra- 
ditionary astronomy of the Postdiluvian world ; and, through 
it, of that of the Antediluvian also: as thus developed and ex- 
plained too, so entirely in conformity to the truth, and to the 
reason of things, at the time, that even modern astronomy 
in its present improved nnd advanced state could find no 
fault with it. We have met with the proofs of this same 
distinction yet combination of spheres xmong the ancient 
Etrurinns also; according to which, in the Etruscan scheme 
of that kind the cardinal points of the Tropical sphere were 
assumed and laid down in the eleventh degrees of that of 
Mazzarogh: though in the Egyptian they were never laid 
down in any but the fifteenth, the twelfth, and the eighth, re 
spectively. No assumption of this kind could be true per- 
petually ; nor yet be made conformable to the changes pro- 
duced by time itsclf in the relations of two such spheres one 
to the other, without boing periodically revised, Accordingly 
among the Egyptians, and. eo long as the original and genu~ 
ine plan of the administration of the Phenix cycle continued 
to be observed by them, these assumptions were reconsidered, 
anil readjusted to the truth of nature, every 500 years. 
Whether they were similarly corrected among the Fitrurians, 
at the end of some corresponding cycle, if not of one entirely 
the eame, is a doubtful point ; concerning which we have not 
been able to satisfy ourselves by any certain proof. There is 
renson to believe that even though these assumptions might 
have been corrected by them from time to time for any esote- 
ric and more recondite purpose, yet as Jaid down in the first 
instance for popular use and convenience they were never 
revised—they were supposed to hold good perpetually, They 
aro recognized at least, as still holding good, in the time of 
‘Cato the censor; and even Jong after his time. 

Ta like manner with respect to the very singular doctrine, 
which came up in Egypt in B, 0, 798, relative to the alter- 
nate Recession in antecedentia, and Precession in conseguen- 
tia, of the cardinal points of each of these spheres, without 








} Baath Catholici, til 439 =qq. 
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any change in the stated distance of cach from the other, or 
in the relation of each to the first point of its proper sphere 
perpetually; and with respect to the change in the cycle of 
the Phoenix Period, and the change in the epoch of that 
eyele, which also was first introduced into Egypt in B.C. 
798i: though we have not met with any clear and decisive 
proof of the reception of the doctrine in question among the 
Btrurians, we have ascertained that they also had their Pho- 
nix Period; measured by the enme cycle, and mutatis wew- 
fondis attached to the same epoch, as this new Phonix 
Period of the Egyptians: and therefore, no doubt, borrowed 
from the Egyptians. And, by menns of this Phonix Period 
of the Etrurians and its proper cycle, we are enabled to dis- 
over the standard of the mean natural year which must 
Ahaye beon assumed by them ; just os from the proper Phas 
‘nix Poriod of the Egyptians and ite cycle also we enucleate 
‘that which must have been assumed by them'. These 
‘standards in themselves indeed were very different one from 
the other; but that is not the principal thing to be attended 
to in a cute of this kind. The proper use of these discoveries, 
“made as they aro, is to illustrate the modes of proceeding, to 
which the astronomers or men of scicuce of antiquity appear 
have had recourse for the solution of probleme which 
"modern science determines in a very different way; and the 
Seis pa to be drawn from this contrast is that, 
the modern astronomer proceeds by theory and ob- 
‘im conjunction, the ancient astronomer went by 
- theory only : but by theory in the sense of tradition, pre- 
-_ seription, and authority. In other words, the astronomy of 
ies ‘enrliost antiquity was altogether traditionary ; and rested 
on authority, not on observation. But there is 
great difference between the tradition of Egypt in that 
(at first at lenst) and that of any other country, that 
latter, (in one subsequent instance alter another,) 
| to deviate more and more widely from the trath, 
Ww appears to have been altogether in uccordance 
} and the more so the further back it can be traced. 
‘the fact of this distinction we, for our part, can 
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draw no inference but one; viz. That @ tradition so remarke 
ably true to nature that even modery science with all its 
improvements can find nothing to object to, nothing to cor- 
rect in, its proper assumptions, yet so near to the beginning 
of things and to the fountain head of all the science and all 
the knowledge, which could possibly have been handed down 
by tradition, is not only a faithful reflection of what was so 
taught and so handed down from the first, but very probably 
must bave been originally the dictate of inspiration itself. 


Tn the course too of these subsequent inquiries of ours 
we have met with proofs that the Hebdomadal Cycle under 
Planetary names (the same which were imposed upon it first 
by the Egyptians in this year B.C. 798 also!) must haye been 
early known to the Etrurians; and that they could have 
been no strangers to the Apis Cycle of the Egyptians, of the 
epoch of B.C. 973 at least. But whether they were in pos- 
session of such a cycle from the first, associated with the 
Primitive solar year which nature intended it originally to 
‘accompany, and perpetuated among them, as it was among 
the Egyptians, by an aninterrupted use and observance from 
the beginning of things, we cannot undertake to say; though 
we incline to the opinion that they were not: and that the 
contiimed retention und use of the natural Imar cycle of 
the Primitive solar year, in this shape of the Apis Cycle, 
from the beginning of things down to so late an epoch as 
B.C, 973, among the nations of antiquity was peculiar to the 
Egyptians. 

Neither have we met with any proof that the Lunar Man- 
sions of the Egyptians (which among them were as old as 
the Phenix Period™) must some time or other have passed 
to the ancient Etrurians; or that any division of the sphere 
{sidercal or lunar) analogous to that of the mansions in the 
sphere of the Egyptians could ever have been recognized 
among them: though these mansions certainly passed out 
of Egypt into many other parts of the ancient world, (some 
of them much more remote from Egypt than Btruria,) 
Ambin®, India®, Chinar, aud Persia. Nor does it appear 

4 Pusti Cathotlcl, i}. 489 sqa- © Tid. ty. 47 sag 
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that the relations of mean lunar to mean solar time involved 
im the principles and assumptions of the Nundinal Period 
were cithcr assimilated at first to those of the same two 
things as they entered the Apis Cycle of the Egyptians, or 
ever corrected and modified in conformity to them; though 
these Iatter were so much the more agreeable to the truth, 
and were in fact the most perfect and unexceptionable type 
of such relations which could have been proposed for imita- 
tion’, And yet it docs appear that the most characteristic 
assumptions of the Nundinal Period mutatis mutandis were 
derived from those of the Phanix Period; and do in reality 
conduce more than any thing else to trace the original con- 
ception and idea of this Nundinal Period itself even in Ttaly 
up to Egypt, as its true birthplace after all. 


But the most remarkable confirmation of our former con~ 
clasions supplied by these further and later inquiries is iis; 
Phat we find among the Etrurians the genuine equable date 
of the miracles which affected the sun in the time of Joshua 
and in that of Hezekiah respectively : both the equable date 
‘of the first miracle, which corresponded at that time to May 
81 B.C, 1520, and the equable date of the second, which 
then corresponded to May 31 B.C. 710; cach too as the pro- 
per date of a mirculous phenomenon of the kind in question, 
and each as consigned to the calendar in that capacity at the 
time. It bas been shewn indeed in the former part of this 
Work® that the equable date of the second miracle in its 
proper order of time was recorded in the Chinese Calendar, 
characterized by the feria Gintchin (the 29th) of the Sexa- 
‘getimal Cycle; a character which truly belonged to it nt that 
“time: und it is shown in the course of this second part that 
‘the same date must have been consigned, at the same time, 
pepitbe: Greek Calendar also; and that through the Para- 

(Columella it was always capable of being recovered 
Dpaithat Calender, But to meet with the actual equable 
tes of both these miracles (one of them 810 years older 
the other) in any quarter of the ancient world wus an 
piece of good fortune; which may well be sup- 
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posed to have supplied the coronis and colaphon of that accu- 
tulation of testimony ad extra to each or either of thess 
miracles, which was brought together on the former occa- 
sion*. And to find both of them among the ancient Etru- 
rians (though we cannot find either of them among the an- 
cient Egyptians) is well calculated to give us the highest 
opinion of the care and exactness with which every thing 
traly deserving of notice must have been observed and re- 
corded among them in particular; and not in Italy only bat 
in their original country also. For the first miracle, if ob- 
served and recorded by them at all, must have been so long 
before the Migration, and in Asia; the second long after it, 
and in Italy. 

Our readers indeed may be curious to know from what 
quarter we can have derived the knowledge of such facts as 
those, hitherto unknown to others; and what sources ofin- 
formation on such points can have been accessible to us 
which have not been open to all the learned in our time or 
before our time also, And to this very natural question we 
auswer, That these things have come to cur knowledge partly 
from the Tagetic writings of the Etrurians, translated by 
Johannes Lydus, partly and chiefly from the Parapegma of 
Claudius the Tuscan, which in its Greck form at present 
makes part of the remains of Lydus also, but in its original 
state was a genuine Etruscan monument, compiled by its 
author from records and documents preserved in the Templea 
of the Etrurians, These sources of information have been 
open to the learned in general, as much os to us, and still 
are so; but even the learned, we hope, will not take it amiss 
to be told that, without the knowledge of many other things, 
brought to light for tho first time in the Fasti Temporis Ca- 
tholici and the Origines Kalendari, nothing of that kind 
could ever have been properly understood, or rendered avail- 
able for its legitimate uses and purposes: and that nothing 
of that kind, howsoever long it has been before the learned 
world, ever yet has been so understood or so applied, they 
themselves must confess. 


With respect however to the matters of fact and the con- 


* Fasti Catholic, j. g21=y8g Is, 995-622. 
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ga he cite West. peotably asao wil 
‘more oppored to the implicit conviction and belief of 
learned men and chronologers at present, and consequently 
‘hone will have more to apprehend from the strength of their 
Prepossessions and prejudices to the contrary; than the ac- 
count which is given in it of the Julian Correction, and of 
‘the actual administration of the Julian Calendar at Rome for 
269 years after the date of the Correction. [t has been taken 
for granted by aif the learned that the Kalends of January 
in the first year of the Julian Aira properly so called (U, 
709 of Varro) were left by the Correction attached to Ja- 
avary 1 B.C.45. And though it has never been unknown 
to any of them that for 36 years at Icast after the Correction 
the Colendar was irregularly administered; it bas always 
been taken for granted that this irregular administration was 
Simply the offect of ignorance . of a misapprehension, 
on the part of those who had the charge of the calendar at 
‘Rome, of the proper Julian rule of the cycle of leap-year: 
and that such xs the irregularity was de facto, und produced 
“as it might have been, even that in due course of time was 
‘discovered and rectificd; so that within éwelve years of the 
“discovery the calendar was replaced in the state in which it 
ad beon left by the Correction, and in which it must have 
| at the end of those fwelve years if the proper 
« rule of administration hnd been regularly observed 
from the first until then. 
With what surprise then and what incredulity will they 
hear it asserted that, except the simple historical fact just 
" milverted to of the 36 years’ irregularity, nono of these things 
1 that the Kalend of January in the first Julian year 
not left attached to January 1 B,C. 45, but to Decem- 
80 B.C. 46! that the irregularity so early admitted into 
dministration of the Julian Calendar at Rome was not 
through any misapprehension of the proper Julian 
ule! that the rectification of this irregularity in the first in- 
ance did not preclude the recurrence of the same or # simi- 
Apomaly in the actual administration of the Calendar for 
years afterwards! that the Kalends of January in the 
| Roman and Julian year all this time were not perma- 
attached to any one Julian date, and in particular not 
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to that of January 1! that they might, and in the course of 
this interval actually did, sometimes advance as high as Ja- 
nuary 3 beyond this particular term, and sometimes recede 
as fur as December 28 below it. The mere statement of 
these propositions is sufficient to imply that nothing can be 
more directly opposed to the common belief on these points 
than the simple matter of fact; demonstrated indeed in the 
conrse of the following Work, but not without the necossity 
of u long and minute examination of almost every year in 
the whole of this interval, with a view to ascertain its trae 
chronological characters: the laborionsness of which could 
be adequately rewarded only by the completeness of the 
proof thereby established at Jast, and impossible to have been 
made out in any other way. 

After however the 270th year of the Julian Afra we have 
not been able to discover the least symptom of the continu- 
| ance of this state of things in the Calendar any longer; nor 

do we believe that from this time forward any degree of re~ 
search will succced in detecting a single instance of incon- 
| sistency between the actual administration of the Julian Ca- 
| Jendar at Rome and the proper Julian rule. The fact there- 
fore which we have uniformly affirmed, viz, that the 270th 
year of the Julian Aira A.D. 225 Ex Kalendis Januariis, 
| and not the first B.C. 45 Ex Kalendis Januariis, was the real 
| epoch of the final and permanent fixation of the Roman Cor- 
I rection of the Dictator Ciesar in its present Julian form ; this 
fact we say must hold good agreeably to our assertion; for no 
one can require to be told that even the Julian Calendar in 
its present form is only the Roman Correction of the Dicta- 
tor Crear, which was fixed some time or other in haf form; 
and having been once so fixed and at that time has been 
transmitted in that form, unchanged and unmodified in any 
essential respect, from the time when it was so fixed down 
to the present day. 
And yet it will abundantly reward the utmost degree of 
attention which the render can bestow on this subject—to 
observe and note the circumstances of the fixation, which 
took place in the 270th yenr of the Julian Aira; not 
’ because of the remarkable proof which they afford of 
the real and actual though invisible Providence which has 
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‘slways directed the course and succession of time, but aleo 
Dbecanse of the light which they will be found to reflect on the 
Theory nd Praxis, the Principles and Administradion, of the 
whole of the system of Noctidiurnal, Hebdomadal, and Au- 
nual time (including both Natural Annual, and Civil An- 
nual in the sense of Julian constantly equated to Natural) 
which is proposed in the Fasti Tomporis Catholici, If we 
can make it appear that the circumstances of this fixation do 
contribute materially to clear up and illustrate so important 
and yet so obscure and abstract « part of our subject as that; 
we shall doubtless be excused not only for calling the reader’s 
attention to them, but even for dwelling upon them, ifit should 
be necessary to do so, at considerable length. 


xxix 


We begin then with observing that this 270th year of the 
Julian J2ra, reckoned from the Kalends of January at mid- 
night U. C. 978 of Varro, coincided with A, D, 225, reckoned 
from January 1 at midnight; and that A. D. 225, reckoned 
from January 1 at midnight, was the date of the egress of 
the xxcivth Julian Type from our Tables and of the ingress 
of the xxxvth into them: and yet that, with respect to the 
egress of the xxxivth ‘Type and the ingress of the xxxvth just 
at this moment, nothing was taking place which had not 
een of stated ond regular occurrence at the egress of one 
‘Dype and the ingress of the next to it all along before; that 
nothing in short was tuking place at this particular time 
which bad not taken place under similar circumstances xxxiy 
times before: that being the exact number of Julian Types, 
each of which in its proper order of succession had both come 
into and gone out of our Tables from B.C. 4004 to A, D, 

Again, we observe that in the last year of this xxxivth 
‘Type, reckoned from January 1 at midnight A.D. 224, ac- 
conting to the law which had regulated the constant succes- 
‘sion of the Noctidiurnal Cycle in the Hebdomadal, and that 
of both in the Aunual in the scnse of Julian, from the begin- 
‘ning of the Tables until this time, January 1 was the feria 
i ie. January 1 A. D. 224 was Friday: and that in the 
‘of the xxxyth Typo, reckoned in like manner from 
1 at midnight, according to the same law, Janu- 
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ary 1 was the feria septima; io, January 1 A. D. 225 was 
Saturday, And yet it will no doubt be observed thnt the 
year between these extromes of January 1 at midnight A. D. 
224 and January 1 at midnight A. D. 225 respectively, it the 
regular course of the Julian eycle of leap-year was, or onght 
to have been, « leap-year; and therefore had, or ought to have 
had, a leap-day, and in the usual place of such a day in the 
Julian Calendar: i.e. after the 28th of February A.D. 224. 
And each of these things being observed and noted accord- 
ingly, on comparison they must appear to be inconsistent ; 
and even recla fronte at variance with each other. For if 
Janunry 1 A. D. 224 was actually the feria sexta, and Janu- 
ary 1A. D. 225 was actually the feria septima, the year be= 
tween them (January 1 A.D. 224 to January 1 A.D, 220) 
must have been a common year. On the other hand, if this 
year was actually # leap-year, and actually had the leap-day 
whether in the usual place, or in any other part of the year, 
then, if January 1 A.D 224 was truly the feria sexta, Janne 
ary 1 A.D. 225 must have been the feria prima; or vice 
versa, if January 1 A.D. 225 was truly the feria septina, 
January 1 A.D. 224 must have been the seria guinta. 

Such is the inconsistency, and even at first sight the con- 
tradiction, involved in the state of the cast: exactly ns it ap- 
pears in our Tables just at the egress of the xxxivth of our 
Tulian Types, and just at the ingress of the xxxvth, Tt 
amounts apparently to an impossibility; viz, that one and 
the same Julian year in the proper order of one and the same 
eyele of leap-year should have been both a common year and 
a leap-year, should both have had and not have had the usual 
lenp-day. And whatsoever else may require to be said in 
explanation of it also, yet if it is to be accounted for on any 
rational principle which shall shew it to be no contradiction 
in terms, no impossibility, nfter all; the first thing necessary 
to that effect is to take into consideration the relations of 
tivo things to ench other, at this particular point of time, 
(that of the egress of the xxxivth Julian Type from our Tables 
and the ingress of the xxxvth into them, A. D. 224 and 225,) 
the Julian year of the Tables and the Julian year of Chrono- 
logy; which are indeed actually the same at present, and as 
each making use of the same nomenclature, and as each of 
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‘them subject to a common rule of administration, externally 
and iu appearance seem to be the same perpetually : and yet, 

that, if carried back in conjunction to so 
remote a point of time as this of A. D. 224 or A. 1), 225, and 
compared together at that moment, may possibly be found to 
differ. 


Now with respect to one of those two, the Julian year of 
the Tables, fornsmuch as it enters our Tables B.C. 4004, 20 
long before A.D. 224 or A. D, 225, and is brought down in 
them from one of those points of time to the other in a form 
and manner always identical with itself; it is self-evident 
that it is just the same thing at this point of time, A. D. 224 
or A.D. 225, as it had always been before: and forasmuch as 
it still proceeds in the Tables from this point of time forward 
exactly in the form and manner in which it hud done so be- 
fore, it is manifest that it continues to be the same thing 
after this point of time as it had always been before. But 
‘with respect to the Julian year of Chronology ; it is neither 
more nor Jess than the year which is actually in use at pre« 
sent, under the name of Julian ; carried back, if the necessity 
‘of the case requires it, to any former point of time, and as- 
sumed to have been in use at that time also exactly as it is at 


Now as to the Julian year which is actually in use at pre- 
gent, or was so down to the time of the Grogorinn Correction ; 
no one can deny that in every essential and characteristic 
circumstance, in the names and order and lengths of its 
months, in the cycle of its lewp-year, and in the seat of its 
leap-day, it is absolutely the same with the Julian, in the 
sense of the proper Roman, year of that kind, the Roman 
gud Julian Correction of the Dictator Cesar; regularly trans- 
mitted from some proper time or other, and under some 
proper form or other which it was actually wearing at that 
time, down to the present day. Tt ix merely an accident 
that the first day of this proper Roman and Julian year in 
its own style was called the Kalends of January, and in that 
‘of the Julian year nt present is called the first of Jnnuary. 
It is cortain that, had the proper Roman style of the Cor- 
‘rection been transmitted along with it to the present day, 
“and we were now calling the first day of the Julian year the 
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Kalends of January as the Romans of old did, still we should 
have been meaning by the Kalends of January in the old 
Roman style exactly the same thing which we do mean at 
present by January 1 in the modern style. And it is equally 
certain that, did we go back with the first day of the Julian 
year at present in use to any former paint of time (for in- 
stance A. D. 225), carrying with us the proper Julian rule 
in all respects such as it is de facto in use at present, it would 
be porfectly indifferent whether we called the first day of 
that year, A. D. 225, the Kalends of January or the first of 
January. The same day, at that point of time, would be 
meant by both. 

‘The first question is therefore this; Ifthe Julim and Ro- 
man Correction, from which we derive the Julian year at 
present in use, was not regularly administered in conformity 
to the proper Julian rule from the datc of the Correction 
downwards, from what time later than the date of the Cor- 
rection did it begin to be regularly administered? And the 
answer to that question is ¢hix; That it began to be regularly 
administered either in the 269th year of the Correction, 
A.D, 224 Ex Kalendis Martiis, or in the 270th, A.D. 225 
Ex Kalendis Januariis. The next question then is What 
was the form which it was wearing de facto at that particular 
time? for whatsoever form it was wearing at that time, it 
must have continued to wear evor after, down even to the 
present day. And this question is virtually the samo as 
What was the proper Julian style of the Kalends of January 
A.D.2252 The answer to which is ¢his; ‘That, as the proper 
Julian style of the Kalends of January in the first Julian 
year, U.C. 709, was December 30 B.C. 46; 80 the proper 
Julian style.of the Kalends of January in the 269th year, 
U.C. 977, was December 31 A, D. 223, one day earlier than 
January 1 A. D. 224. 

Now the Hebdomadal character of this year, A, D; 223, in 
the perpetual cycle of the Dominical Letter of the Tables, 
was D; and D being the Dominical Letter January 1 was 
the feria quinta, ond December 81 also was the feria quinta. 
Tf then the Kalends of January U.C. 977 in their proper 
Talian stylo wore the same with December 31 A. D, 223, 
thoy too must have been the feria guinfa, And that being 
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proper point of time and continued ever after by the actual 
Roman and Julian Correction of Ceesar, is thus demonstra- 
tively proved to have been true. ‘There was no real differ 
ence between them A.D.225 and U.C.978 respectively; and 
if there was none at that time it is impossible that there can 
have been any since that time. 


‘To revert then to the difficulty which we began with pro- 
posing; viz. Thut one and the same year in the same con~ 
stint succession of Julian time should have been apparently 
both a common year and a lenp-year: we freely admit that 
of one and the same year in onc and the same succession of 
this kind that must have been impossible; but not even of 
one and the same year in two distinct successions of that 
kind, into each of which it might be entering at once. We 
may safely put it to the judgment of any candid and reason- 
able mind whether there would be any inconsistency much 
less impossibility in the 4226th yeay of the Julian time of 
our Tables, A. D,224—225, in its proper succession beinga 
common year, and the 269th year of the Julian ra, U. C, 
977—978, in its proper succession also being a leap-year, 
even though those yoars in other respects coincided, and 
were the same. It is certain that the 4228th year of the 
former succession, from December 31 A. D.223 to January 1 
A.D. 226, did coincide with the 269th of the latter, from the 
Kalends of January U. ©. 977 to the Kalends of January 
U. 0, 978, What then, if the former was de facto n common 
year in its proper succession, and the latter was de facto n 
leap-year in its proper succession also—if neither was both a 
common year and a leap-year in its own succession at once P 

Now this is precisely the distinction which actually held 
good between them at this very point of time, It is certain 
(from testimony extant to the matter of fact at the time) that 
the 269th year in the Roman and Julian Correction, U. C, 
977, was Icap-ycor, and had the usual Roman and Julian 
Biesestile day: it is equally certain that some one Julian 
year in our Tables, betweon December 30 B.C. 46 and 
January 1 A. D, 225, must have been » common year which 
should otherwise have been # leap-year: nnd it is not less so 
that this one year must have been the very Inst year of our 
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‘and it is not leas so that even the anomaly peculinr to this one 
year eerved a most important purpose, which could not have 
been served without it; that of identifying the proper Julian 
time of our Fasti, bronght down according to one and the 
same law of succession from the beginning of things, just at 
the egress of the xxxivth Type and just at the ingress of the 
xxxyth, with the proper Roman and Julian time of the Cor 
rection of Cesar. And meanwhile the leap-day, required at 
that point of time even in the Julian cycle of the Tables from 
the first until then, was supplicd de facto by the presence of 
auch a day in the Julian Correction of the time being; 
whick the very next year, and by virtue of this distinction 
itself more than of anything else, became identical with the 
actual Julian Type of the Tables. 


Again, it is an obvious inference from these premises that 
this Roman and Juliun year, U.C. 977, reckoned from the 
Kalends of January, must have been just as competent to 
represent the ost year of our xxxivth Julian Type, as the 
next Roman and Julian year, U, C. 978, similarly reckoned, 
to represent the first year of our xxxvth. And this Roman 
year it appears had the usual leap-day, though the Jast year 
of our xxxivth ‘ype had not. It is therefore a case in point, 
to illustrate what we have often asserted; viz, That even in 
the extreme case of the egress of one of our Julian Types 
wid of the ingress of the next, when a certain year in the 
general succession appears to become common, which in the 
regular order of the cycle of lenp-year was bound to have 
been a leap-year, there is still in reality a /eap-day:—but a 
leap-day supplied by the Type which is coming in, not by 
that which is going out; just as in this instance one was 
supplied by the nctual Julian ‘Type of the Roman Correction, 
analogous at this point of time in all essential respects to our 
xxxyth Julian Type, and ready to enter our Tables and to 
take the place of the xxxivth, along with this, therein. 


Again, it cannot fail to be observed that, if noctidiurnal 
‘md annual Julian time oven in our Tables was carried on 
from A.D. 225 forwards in the form of the actunl Roman 
Correction such as itwas at that time; its proper epoch in 
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its own style at the time must hare been the Kalends of 
January. Now this term, the Knlends of January, though 
nominally always the same, and always intended of the same 
thing, viz. the first day of the Roman year for the time 
being; in its Jolinn sense and meaning was very ambiguous, 
and very different at one time from what it was at another. 
In the style of the Calendar of Numa, who first invented that 
hame for tho first day of the Roman year, and in tho first 
year of his Cycle, its Julian meaning was February 17. In 
‘that of the Decemviral Correction, and in the first year of its 
proper Cycle also, it was December 29. In the Irregular 
form of the Decemviral Correction, there was no Julian term 
which it was not @ priori capable of denoting; and in the 
Inat year of the Irregular Calendar, (the year of Confusion as 
it ia called,) its actual Julian meaning was October 11, And 
‘even in the Julian Correction itself for 269 years it had no fixed 
and invariable Julian sense, It might denote any one Julian 
term between December 30 and January 3 on the one hand, 
and between December 30 and December 28 on the other. 
Wf then between U.C. 709 and U.C. 978, B.C, 45 and 
‘A.D, 225, it ever denoted January 1, it must have been per 
aevidens; wad if, U.C.978 A.D. 225, it was actually denoting 
January 1, it must have been per arcidens: and if it has eou- 
tinued, or would have continued, to denote January 1 from 
that time down to the present day, even that must have been 
per accidens, The meaning of this is That it was the actwad 
administration of the Roman and Julian Calendar, regular or 
irregular ns it might be, from U.O, 709 to U.C, 978, which 
wmade the Kalends of January U.C, 978 de facto the anme 
with January 1; and it has been the actual administration of 
‘the same Calendar on a regular principle, and according to 
the proper Julian rule, from U.C, 978 to the present day, 
which has kept them attached to January 1 down to the pre- 
sent day. 

- Let tho render then attend to the fact that the Kalonds of 
Tanuary U.C. 977 fell on December 3) (A.D, 223) in the 
‘Tast year of the xxxivth Type of our Tables; and both on the 
feria quinto. Consequently, had A.D, 224 boen a leap-year 

‘a well as U.C. 977, the Kalends of January U. C. 978 must 
again have fallen on December 31 (A. D. 224) in the first 
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year of our xxxvth Type; and both on the feria septima. 
Now, with regard to these two days and in these two years 
reapectively, the actual state of the case was this; that the 
Kalends of January U.C. 978 did really fall on the feria 
septima (aa they were bound to do, if the Kalends of Ja- 
nuaary U.C. 977 really fell on the feria quinta), but De- 
comber 31 A.D. 224 fell on the feria sexta, and January 1 
only A.D. 225 fell on the feria seplima. If so, though the 
Kalends of January U. 0. 977 in their proper Julian style at 
that time corresponded to December 31; yet the Kalends of 
January U. C, 978 in their proper Julian style at that time 
ako corresponded not to December 31, but to January. 
We see then that, in two consecutive years of the same 
administration of Julinn time at Rome, the sime Roman 
term, the Kalends of January, corresponded to two different 
Tolian terms in the Julian style of our Tables, December 32 
and January 1 respectively. But we also sec that this was 
the ease only in the two Julian years of the Julian succession 
of our Tables in general which preceded and followed respec- 
tively in the transition of the Julian time of the Tables from 
one of its Types to another; from the Jas? year of the xxxivth 
‘Type to the first of the xxavth. The Kalends of January 
U, €. 977 corresponded to December 81 (A.D, 228) in the 
proper Julian style of the xxxivth Julian Type; and the 
Kalends of January U.C. 978 corresponded to January L 
(A.D. 225) in the proper Julian style of the xxxvth. But 
suppose the proper Julian style of the last ycar of the xxxivth 
‘Type to have been continued into the first year of the xxxvth. 
Tn this case the last year of that Type, A.D. 224, would have 
been a lenp-year, and would hinve had the regular leap-day, 
Consequently, December 31 A, D. 223 having been the feria 
quinta, December 31 A. D. 224 must have been the feria se- 
. Consequently also, if the Kalends of January U.C.977 
led to December 31 A.D, 223, the Kalends of Ja- 
U. ©. 978 must have corresponded to December 81 
ALD. 224; but still only iz the proper style of the last year of 
the wexivth Type, a9 continued in the first year of the xxxvth. 
‘We vee then that the same Roman term, the Kalends of 
Fanvary, and in the same Roman year, U.C. 978, in the pro- 
per Julian style of Type xxxiv must have corresponded to 
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is the relation of each of these terms, in its proper order and 
in its proper style in its own Type, to some thing else, alto- 
gether independent of both, yct the same in iteclf and with 
reference to each perpetually; i.e. the order and course of 
the Noctidiurnal Cycle in terms of the Hebdomadal, which 
Chronologers moan by the order and succession of feria. 

‘The reader will understand this at once, as soon as he is 
reminded that in a succession of Julian Types like those of 
our Fasti, which are a constant measure not only of the Cycle 
of leap-year but also of the Cycle of 28 yeara which Chrono- 
Jogers call the Solar Cycle, the first day of the Type would 
return to the same feria of tho Hebdomadal Cycle; and its 
proper Julian style, if supposed to be always the same both 
nominally and really, would return with it perpetually, For 
example, if the first day of our xxxivth Type was the feria 
prima of the Hebdomadal Cycle, the first day of our xxxvth 
on this principle would be the feria prima too; and if the 
proper Julian style of the first day of each of these Types was 
January 1 alike, aud there was no difference between Janu- 
ary 1 as the proper style of the first day of Type xxxiv and 
January 1 as the proper style of the first day of Type xxxv, 
then January 1 as the first day of Type xxxiy being the feria 
prima, January J as the first day of Type xxxv would be the 
Feria prime also, 

Now in the firet year of Type xxxiv, A.D, 113, Dom. Let. 
A, as our Tables shew, January 1 at midnight was actually 
the seria prima at midnight ; but in the first year of Type 
xxxy, A.D. 225, Dom. Let. B, as they also shew, January 1 
‘at midnight was not the feria prima ut midnight: it was the 
Jevia seplima at midnight. And that our Tables are correct - 
in this distinction, that January 1 A.D, 225 did really fall on 
the feria septima not on the feria prima, is proved by the fact 
of which we are rendered cognizant from a totally different 
quarter, and in a totally different way; viz. that January 1 at 
this time was the proper Julian style of the Kalends of Janu- 
ary at Rome U.C, 978, and that the Kalends of January U.C. 
978 actually fell on the ferie septima, not on the feria prima, 

What then can we infer from this fact except that the pro- 
per Julian style of the yeria prima nt the ingress of this 
xxxvth Type was January 2, not January 1? and conse- 
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2 im the proper Julian style of this 

‘Was Tow equivalent to January 1 in the proper 
Fulian style of Typexsxiv: or, what amounts to the snme 
; December 31 in the proper Julian style of the 
Vat year of the xxxirth Typo must have meant just the sume 
‘thing ax January 1 in that of the first year of tho xxxvth. 
December 31 in the proper Julian style of the last year of 
the xxxivth Typo was the seria septima; and January 1 in 
the proper Julian style of the first year of the xxxvth was 
the feria septime also, If so, thoy must have been the same. 
‘There could have been no difference between them except in 
name. 

‘We learn then from this very clear example of the matter 
of fact, just at the egress of our xxxivth Type and the ingress 
of our xxxrth, when the last day of the former in its proper 
‘Tulian style of December 81 was absolutely identical in every 
thing but its denomination with the first day of the latter in 
‘its proper Julian style of January 1; that down to the time 
when the actual Julian year first entered our Tables in the 
shine of the Roman Correction of the Dictator Cwsnr, (ie. 

i ‘$0 Tong as we maile use of a series of proleptical and 
conventional Julian Types, each of which entered our Tables 
under similar circumstances, and cach of which continued in 
‘them under similar circumstances for a similar interval of 
‘time,) the proper Julinn style required by the necessity of the 
ted ‘carried on through all of them with no change in the 
and terms of the style, but with a real and substan- 

inits meaning. We learn from this case that the 
‘mode in which the proper Julian style of the xxxivth Type was 
‘eartied on in Type xxxv, remaining nowinally indced the same, 
s changed and modified in its meaning to adapt it 
goncics of a now Type, was this; viz. of retaining 
‘the Julian exponent of the first day of Type xxxiv, 
t in terms as before, for the proper Julian exponent of 
“that of Type xxxv, but sotting it hack 24 hours, or one entire 
order of the Hebdomadal Cycle at the beginning 

in comparison of what it had been in the same 

the beginning of the xxxivth*, ‘There wos » Junu- 


‘At is very important to observe that, as every Julien term 
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ary 1, the nominal Julian exponent of the first day of Type 
xxxiv; and there is a January 1, the nominal Julian expo- 
nent of the first day of Type xxxv; and so far there is appa- 
rently no difference between them. But the former, as the 
Julian exponent of the firat Noctidiarnal Cycle in Type 
xxxlv reduced to ite place in the Hebdomadal, denoted the 
feria prima; the latter, a8 the Julian exponent of the first 
Noctidiurnal Cycle in Type xxxv similarly reduced to the 
Hebdomadal, denotes the feria septima. So that, wader an 
external appearance of agreement and even of identity be- 
tween them, there is in reality a very great intrinsic differ- 
ence; as great at Icast as there can be between one feria of 
the same Hebdomadal Cycle, and the next in order before it, 
Nor do we derive our knowledge of this distinction in the 
real meaning of the same nominal Julian term at. this mo- 
ment from our own Tables merely, but from the matter of 
fact, otherwise discoverable; viz. that January 1, in the proper 
Julian style of the first day of the xxxvth Julian Type, was 
the proper Julian style of the Kalends of January U.C. 978, 


has a simultancous relation to each of the three measures of time, the 
‘Noetidiwnal (including the Hebdomadal), the Menstrual, the Annual, 
which enter the Calendar perpetually in conjunetion ; #0 every Julian 
torm at a given point of time must denote a certain numerical unit in eadh 
Of these successions at once, ne all the three enter the Calendar in con- 
junction: first and properly in the Noctidiurnal, secondly and through that 
im the other two, into each of which the Noctidiurnal enters alike, Now 
the relation of a given Jolian term to the Menstrual and to the Annual 
Cycle, according to the proper Julian rule, is incapable of change, ‘The 
first of Janunry for instance must always denote the first day of the month 
#0 called, and the first day of the year, It follows that, if a given Julian 
term, continuing nominally the esino perpetually, admits of any reab 
change in its proper Julian meaning: It must be in its xlation to the 
Noctidiurnal Cycle: and as the positive or conventional representative of 
certain numerical period of 24 hours in the order of the Noctidiumal Cycle 
including the Hebdomadal. Now euch a change, in the nature of things, 
‘wns possible. The Noctidiurnal Cycle (and if that the Hebdomadal also) 
in itself is infinite. It hay neither beginning nor end. It may be supe 
posed to be indefinitely extended either backwarde or forwarda; and 
wheresoever, and whensoever, a proper epoch or origin of euch a succession 
tay be asvomed, a proper Julian term, as the proper Julian style of the 
first term in the succession, inay be supposed to be aseumed along with 
it: and even the same Julian term ax the proper Julian style of the epoch 
of different successions of this kind one after another porpetually, 
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Wad the Kalends of January U.C.'978 were the feria septima: 
Consequently, that January 1 the first day of the xxxvth 


‘Type in its proper Julian style was the feria seplime also. 


‘Now this example proves in like manner that, in passing 
from the fast year of onc of these proleptic Types to the first 
of the next, the firat term in the latter, under its proper 
Tulian style, becomes absolutely equivalent in every respect 
‘but that of its name to the Jest term of the former, under its 
Proper Julian style also. For instance, January 1 A. D. 225 
im the proper style of Type xxxv wns altogether equivalent to 
December 31 in the proper style of Type xxxiv. Each at 
that moment was the same thing with the Kalends of Ja- 
nuary of the sume Roman year, (U. C. 978,) and each was 
the same with the same feria of the same Hebdomadal cycle, 
the feria septima. Therefore cach at that moment was the 
samme with the other. 
_ It follows that, did wo go back to A.M. 1 B.C, 4004, the 
beginning of the entire succession of these Types, and assume 
of the first, agreenbly to the proper rule of our 
‘Tables, April 25 the feria prina at midnight; we should be 
hound to assume the ingress of the second April 26, yet just 
24 hours in the order of feria behind that of the first; i.e 
“April 25 the feria septima at midnight: and the ingress of the 
third April 25, jut 48 hours in the order of ferie behind 
that of the first, 24 hours in the same order behind that of 
‘the second ; April 25 the feria sexta at midnight; and so on 
ised exactly in unison with the scheme and sueces- 
sion of such Types actually exhibited in our Tables. Tt fol- 
Jows too that, if the proper Julian style of the first day of 
‘of these ‘T'ypes was to be April 25, and that of the 
April 24; and the style of all these Types was to be 
‘Tolian alike, and Julian the samo in terms alike; tho first 
Sete in its proper Julian style, would be April 25 alike, 
day of all in the sume would be April 24 alike: 
also follow that April 25, as the proper Julian 
the first day of the second Type, would be virtually 
‘with April 24, as the proper Julian style of the last 
first Typo; each being at that time the same with 




















of the same Hebdomndal eyele; and April 
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25, a8 the proper style of the first day of the third Type, 
would be virtually the same with April 23,28 the proper style 
of the last day but one of tho first Type; cach being at that 
moment the sume with the same feria sewta: and so on im 
proportion perpetually. 


Tt follows ander euch circumstances that, did we think fit 
to retain the proper Julian style of preceding Type along 
with that of the next in order to it; it might be retained + 
and the two styles might go ov concurrently through the 
next Type, differing one from the other only as the proper 
Julian style at present differs from the proper Gregorian. 
Tt has been seen that, just at the egress of Type xxxiv and 
just at the ingress of Type xxxv, December 31 in the proper 
Julian style of the former and January 1 in that of the latter, 
in every thing but name, were the same; ench being the 
same with the Kalends of January U.O. 978, and each being 
the same with the feria septima of the Hebdomadal cycle. 
That is, the relation between them at this point of time was 
exactly that of a given Julian term to the corresponding 
Gregorian one at present ; which every one knows to be that 
of a real agreement under a nominal disagreement: the test 
and criterion of which is the place of each, at one and the 
same point of time, in the Noctidiurnal succession measured 
in a similar manner by the Hebdomadal, (i.e, in the cycle of 
ferice,) perpetually. It is evident too that the proper Judie 
term in this case was December 31, and the proper Greyo- 
rian one was January 1; consequently that the proper Julian 
style of a preceding Type, carried on in a succeeding one, 
continuing Julian of the same kind as before, that of a sue- 
ceeding one in its proper relation to that of the preceding 
would become the proper Gregorian corresponding to the 
proper Julinn of a certain kind. 


The distinctions thus pointed out in the Julian time of our 
Tables, and in its administration nad decursus perpetually, 
are directly available for the explanation of the phenomena 
‘of the Equable time of our Tubles also; which at first sight 
fre well calculated to occasion some perplexity. For though 
we admit into our Tables two different forms of Equable 
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‘Noctidiurnal and Annual time perpetually, Cyclical equable 
and Nabonassarian equable, yet, as we incorporate both 
with the same Noctidiurnal and Annual succession in the 
sense of Julian, and we refer both to the same Nocti- 
diurnal and Annual succession in the sense of Julian, per- 
petually; it might be expected @ priori that both would 
receile in this succession according to the same law per- 
petually, and that law such as is preseribed by the nature 
of things in the constant comparison of equable annual time 
with mean or actual Julien: i. ¢. one day every fowr years, or 
every cycle of the Julian leap-yenr. And it will be seen 
that even in our Tables Nabonassarian equable time does fall 
back on mean or actual Julian at this rate of one day every 
four years perpetually ; and that there is no exception to the 
‘operation of the law in question, in this particular instance 
‘of its application, from the beginning to the end of the 
‘Tables. But with respect to the Cyclical equable time of 
the Tables in constant comparison with the Julian; the state 
of the cnse throughout the Tables is this: That for a certain 
Jength of time it drops or descends in the Julian, in each of 
‘our Types, according to the same law and just at the same 
rate as the Nubouassarian; i.e. one day every four years, or 
‘every cycle of Irap-ycar: but that at a stated time in every 
‘ype and once in every Type it appears to stand still for 
right yours in sequence (over one complete cycle of lexp-year) 
before it begins to descond again according to the snme law 
‘and at the same rate ns before. 
Bat if the reader will take notice, he will see that this time 
is precisely that when the Julian style of our Types is itself 
undergoing a change; i.e. when one Julian Type is just 
‘Having the Tables and another is just coming into them: 
cousequently, when « given Julian term in the proper style 
of the succeeding Type is becoming exactly equivalent in 
‘every thing but name to the next lower term in the proper 
wtyle of the preceding fype. Under such circumstances, » 
“moment's reflection will convince him that though the Cy- 
time of the Tables, as referrible to the Julian 
perpetually, may appear to stand still at these 
it is mot in reality standing still at these times more 
muy before. It i exhibiting no new phenomenon, it 
gto be eubject to no now law, at these times in 
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particular, It is continuing the same in itself, and with 
respect to every thing else with which it had been constantly 
compared until then before. That which is really under- 
going a change at these times is the Julian time of the 
Tables, yet without any alteration in the style; the conse- 
quence of which is that the Cyclical equable, which continues 
the same both in itself and in its proper style perpetually, 
stands still at this moment in the style of the Type which is 
coming iv, but drops and descends even now just the same 
‘as ever before in that of the Type which is going out. 

Take for example the case of the egress of the xxxivth 
Julian Type and of the ingress of the xxxvth. In the 108th 
year of the xxxivth Type the Cyclical Thoth at midnight 
stands in the Tables at par with July 6 at midnight A.D. 
220; and in the first year of the xxxvth Type (reckoned 
from Morch 1 at midnight A.D, 224) it still stands at par 
with July 6 at midnight. That is, it appears to have atood 
still in terms of tho Julian notation of itself over one com- 
plete cycle of leap-year. But, after what has been explained, 
it will now be readily comprehended that July 6 in the proper 
style of Type xxv is absolutely the same oxcept in its name 
with July 5 in the proper style of Type xxxiv. And this is 
confirmed by the fact that July 5 A.D. 224 in the proper 
style of Type xxxiv was the same feria of the Hebdomadal 
eycle a8 July 6 the same year in the proper style of Type 
xxxv; and both were the feria terfia. It is manifest there- 
fore that, even in this extreme case of its transition from the 
fast yexr of the xxxivth Julinn Type to the first year of the 
xxxvth, Cyclical equable time did not stand still in the 
proper Julian style of the xxxivth Type; i.e. of the Type to 
which it had been referred nll along until then: it dropt at 
this moment in the style of that Type from July 6 at mid- 
night to July 5 at midnight, ns it would always have been 
bound todo, The real anomaly was that, just at this moment, 
July 5 at midnight in the proper style of that Type began 
to be exiled, und to pass current for, July Gat midnight in 
the proper style of the next to it: and that was an anomaly 
which, as every one must sec, did not affect the Cyclical 
equable time of the Tables, but simply the Julian. 

As to the Nabonassarian equable time of the Tables, and 
the mode in which that was affected under these circum- 
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“stances in particular; in the 108th year of the xxxivth Ju- 
linn ‘Type according to the Julinn rule it stood at par with 
Fane 29 at midnight A.D. 220: and in the first year of the 
axxyth, reckoned from March 1 A.D. 224, it stands nt par 
swith June 25 at midnight. That is, it has dropt apparontly one 
day as usual from June 29 at midnight to June 28 at mid- 
night, in one cycle of leap-year, A, D. 220—224; and there- 
fore it seems to have exhibited no new phenomenon: but 
whether it has really undergone no change must not be de- 
termined by appearances mercly. The truth is that the Na- 
‘bonassarian equable time of our Tables bears procisely tho 
same relation to the Cyclical equable ax the Julian time of 
all our Types later than the first to the Julian time of the 
first; and as the Julian time of our Tables is carried on 
through all these Types later than the first, by retaining the 
atyle of the first in all, but sctting back the first day of each 
in its turn, after tho first, 24 hours in the order of the Nocti- 
diurnal cycle and in the order of the Hebdomadal perpetu- 
ally: so is it with the equable time of the Tables through 
suceessive Nabonassarian Types, in constant conjunction with 
one and the same Type of the Cyclical. That too is carried 
‘on by retaining the style of the first such Type in all the 
rest, but setting back the first day of successive Types, after 
the first, onc term in the order of the Noctidiurnal eycle and 
one term in the order of ferie perpetually. 

Now to apply this distinction to the present case of the 
transition of the xxxivth Nabonasearian Type into the xxxvth. 
At the beginning of this xxxivth Type the Nabonnssarian 
Thoth stood at par with July 26 at midnight A.D. 113, The 
Jength of the Period of this Type was 112 years; and in 112 
‘equable yenrs the Hebdomadal cpact is 0: und a given equa- 
“Die date which comcided with a certain feria at the beginning 
of one such Period would be bound to coincide with it also at 
‘the beginning of the next. ‘The actual state of the case in 
"the present instance was this. Thoth 1 of Nab. A.D. 113 co 
incited with July 26 at midnight; and both with the feria 
“guarta, Thoth of Nab. A.D. 225 coincided with June 28 at 

midnight; and both with the ferie fertia. That is, the same 
equable term in the Nabonnssnrian style of such terms, 
“Photh 1 of Nab. in the transition from the xxxivth Nabonas- 
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sarian Type to the xxxvth did not return to the feria of ine 
gress of this xxxivth Type, but to the jrria next before its 
and after what has been explained that will appear to have 
been only whnt it ought to be; and precisely the same thing 
in this case, mutatis mudandis, as in the parallel case of the 
transition of the Julian time of the 'Tubles from the xxxivth 
‘Typo to the xxxvth alio. 


We may learn however from these explanations also. that, 
though the Equuble time of our Tables in the sense of Cycli- 
cal cyen at these times undergocs no change, the Equable in 
the sense of the Nobonassarian undergoes one greater than 
usual; and, though it appears to descend only one day in 
every cycle of leap-year perpetually, it does in reality nt these 
particular times descend two days. If the Nabonassarian 
Thoth in the 108th year of the xxxivth Type stood at par 
with June 29 at midnight A.D. 220, and in the first year of 
‘Type xxxv stands at par with June 28 at midnight A.D. 224; 
and if June 28 nt midnight A.D. 224 in the Julian style of 
‘Type xxxv was really equivalent to June 27 at midnight in 
thnt of Type xxxiv; what ean be inferred from these facts 
except that the Nabonassarian Thoth in the course of these 
four years from A.D. 220 to A.D. 224 in the style of the 
xxxivth Type has dropt from June 29 to June 27? ie. two 
days instead of onc. And that is proved to bave been the 
ease by the feria of the Thoth im question at each of these 
times respectively, In the 108th year of the xxxivth ‘Type 
it was the feria sexta; in the first year of the xxxvth reckoned 
from March 1 at midnight A.D. 224 it was the feria secunda + 
and yet, as the number of equable years between was four, if 
there had been no recession greater than usual it must have 
been the feria tertia. 

It is evident therefore that at such times as these, while 
Oyelical equable time recedes one day in the style of the 
preexisting Julian Type, Nabonassarian cquable recedes two 
days; or, while Cyclical equable in the style of a now Type 
stands still for one cycle of leap-year, Nabonassarian in the 
style of this Type recedes one day as usual; and yet in main- 
taining the proper relation of Nabonassarian equable time to 
Oyelical perpetually the effect is just the sume in vither case; 
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equable time in onc Type after an- 
‘other shall fall back on Cyclical neither more nor less than 
“one day, in the sense of one feria, perpetually. Accordingly, 
‘at the ingress of Type xxxiv the first of Thoth of 
‘corresponding to Mesore 29 Cyc. and both to July 
Seria quart; and ot the ingress of Type xxxv it is seen to 
‘be corresponding to Mesore 28 Cyc. and both to June 28 the 
Seria tertic, That is, it has fallen back, in the course of this 
, one day in the order of the equable notation, and one 
feria in the order of the Hebdomndal eycle, and no more; 
just us it was bound to do: and yet, as we have shewn, in 
the order of the Julian notation, in the proper style of Type 
‘xxxiy continued into Type xxv, it hae fallen back one term 
‘more than it would seem to have been bound to do; viz. from 
July 26 at midnight to June 27 at midnight—29 days in all: 
though the Iength of the Period of the Type itself was 112 
years, in which the recession, at the rate of one day in four 
years, could not be more than 28 days. 





‘And this being the case with the succession both of the 
Tulian and of the Equable time of the Tables perpetually ; it 
furnishes all the explanation which can be desired of a very 
important distinction, the fact of which was often asserted in 
the former part of this Work’, and is often reiterated in this 
second part: and the proofs of which were frequently pro- 
| Sea ape diana again; but 

or principle of which is supplied by the preced~ 

‘This distinction is that in the constant 
comparison of Equable and Julian time, so long as a variable 
‘Type of Julian, and « variable Type of Equable in the form 
‘of Nabonassnrian, continue to be used in the Tables con- 
jointly; if an Equable and Cyclical date is given in terms 
4 } it rises in the Julian style of such dates one day 
rt ‘Type: if a Julian date is given in terms and is 
‘nominally always the same, it descends in the order of the 
EBquable and Cyclical notation, one day for every Type also, 
__ Every one must now perceive, that these two laws are vir- 
‘one in reference to Julian time, the other in 





: for example vol. i of the former Work, p $33 999: 
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reference to Cyclical Equable; and that ench is a necessary 
consequence of what has just been painted out: viz. that Ju- 
lian time in a succession of variable Types must recede 24 
hours in the order of the Noctidiurnal cycle, and one feria 
in the order of the Hebdomndal, from Period to Period; yet 
without any change in the Julinn style of such cycles or such 
feri@ from Period to Period: while Cyclical Equable time 
ronst remain the same with itself from one Period to another 
perpetually. Consequently the same Cyclical term must rise 
one number in the order of ferie, and in the order of the Ju- 
linn style of such feria, for every Period ; and the same Julian 
term must desoond one number in tho order of feria, and in 
the Cyclical style of such feria, for every Period. And, for 
the same renson, a given Nabonassarian term must drop one 
number in the Noctidiurnal cycle, one feria in the Hebdo- 
madal, one day in the Cyclical Equable style, from Period to 
Period also, Nabonassarian time and Julian in thi 
(as both referred to Cyclical) are subject to the «i 
They are always the same relatively to each other; and mu- 
tatis mutandis they are always the same relatively to anything 
élse, to which both are referrible in common, and to which 
cach is referred at once *. 





* The distinction in question is so obviously deducible from the pre~ 
ceding promises, and is so clearly illustrated by them, that it stands in no 
need of any further elucidation. It would however be most plainly axcer- 
tained to bold good by tracing the succession of Equable in Julian time, 
or, vice eersa, that of Julian in Equable, through the Period of r46r year 
of the former, or 1460 years of tho latter, which aro exactly equivalent one 
to the other, 

In the Julian Period af 1460 yeare there could not be fewer than eleven 
changes of the variable Julian Type of the Tubles ; though there could not 
be more. It follows that, if the Cyclical equable epoch of the first of these 
Periods was Thoth x at midnight, and the Julian was April 3g at mid- 
night ; the Cyclical epoch of the second would be still Thoth 1 at mid= 
night, but its Julian wpoch in the proper Julian style of all our’lypes 
would be April 25 plus 12 days more at midnight; i.e, May 6 at mid 

ht, ‘That i, the same Cyclical term, Thoth f, which at the beginning 
‘of the first of these Periods atood at par with April 25, at the beginning of 
the second would stand at par with May 6. ‘The inspection of our Tables 
will shew that such wae actually the cave. ‘The first of theso Periods 
‘being axsumed to have begun A.M. 1 B.C. 4004 dima Cyc. 1, the se 
cond is seen to have begun A.M. 1461 B.C.9544 Aira Cye. 14625 and 
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_ Another very important inference from the fncts of this 
‘este of the egress of the xxxivth Type and the ingress of the 


the fret doy of the Cyclical Thoth Era Cyo. r being aymumed to have 


‘been April 25 at midnight, Aura Cyc, 1462 it is seen to have been May 6 


if the Julian dato of the Period is assumed to be April 25 

perpetually ; and April 25 at the beginning of the firat such 

to Thoth « Cyclical » at the beginning of the second 

Ae would be found corresponding not to Thoth + Cyclical, but wo 

‘1 mines 11 days; i. ¢. to Mesore a5 Cyclical. The inspection of 

will shew that too to have-been the case: for Thoth ¢ Aare 

1463 answering to May 6 A.M. 1461 B.C. 25443 Mesore 95 Aorn 
‘ye. 146r must hove answered to April 25 A.M. 1461 B.C. ag44. 

‘The Cyelical date of the Period then, Thoth 1, considered as given in 

ferms, in the course of one Period of this kind is thus seen to have risen 

eee fhe Fal i.e. from April 25 at midnight 10 

Fil 25, considered ax given in like 

in terms of the Cyclical, from 

: to the Nabonas- 

sarian ; if it was Mesore ro at midnight ~ April 25 at midoight at the be- 

ginning of the first of these Periods, it ix still Mesore 10 ut midnight-= 

April 2g xt midnight at the beginning of the second ‘abonassarian 

‘equable tims has undergone no change in its original relation to Julian in 

the course of one of these Periods, But as to ita relation to Cyclical 

equable; Mesore 10 of Nab. at midnight, us = April 25 ut midnight, at 

the beginning of the first of these Periods corresponded to Thoth 1 Cy= 

clical at midnight: Mesore 10 of Nab. at midnight, a» = April 25 at mid= 

night, at the beginning of the second is now corresponding to Mesore 25, 

Gyelieal at midnight. ‘That is, Nabonassarian equable time, though eon 

‘tinuing the same in its relation to Julian all throagh ono of these Periods, 

as sdropt eleven terms on its original relation to Cyelical, in the course 

of one such Period. 

“And as the explanation of these phenomena is the fact that in the 

‘coarse of this one Period of 1460 Julian years and 1461 equable years, 

ese ete tiene cnting he mms ah 

} Teapeetieteseres eon tnvcrds ote Nec roal cycle, and in the 

Steers itmors tse nieys in the style of the twelfth Julian 

‘the ingress of the second Period is exactly equivalent, except it 

i secmtepatursye ot she dee pees hetayrem of te ae 

‘Periods and that ‘Thoth t Cyclical, the nominal Cyclical date of both 

ds Poe peek inna evar wile i And this is con~ 

Hebdomadal character of ench of these terms, and at cach 

» respectively. In the Equable Period of r46r youre the 

epact is 5. Hence, if Thoth 1 at the beginning of the first 

was the ferie prima, at the beginning of the second it woubd 

ato farts sete, And such was itx Hebdomadal character ‘ra Cyc. 
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xxxvth is this; That, if nothing took place at the egress and 
ingress of these two Types in particular, which had not taken 
place nt the egress and ingress of every Type before them, 
it follows from what took place in this instance that, whatso- 
ever the date of the actual ingress of a particular Type into 
the Tables may be, from the moment of its entering the 
Tables in its proper order of succession, it ix carried back to 
the beginning of the entire series of Types itself, and is pat 
into possession of the Tables from the first: as much as if 
there had never been any other from the beginning of the 
series down to the point of time in question, but this onc. 
Tt is constituted by its admission into the Tables in its pro- 
per order of time the only form of Julian time which can be 
supposed to have been in existence in constant connection 
with Natural, from the beginning of things down to the time 
when it actually entered the Tables; as well as the only one 
which can continue to be recognized as having an actual ex- 
istence in that state of relation to Natural, as long as it con- 
tinues in possession of the Tables, 


1462. In the Julian Period of 1460 yoara the epact is also 5. Hence, if 
April 25 in the style of the first ‘Type nt the beginning of the first nuch 
Poriod wax the feria prima ; at the beginning of the eecond Period and in 
the same style it would be the feria sexta: and as that was the Hebdoma- 
dal character of May 6 at the game point of time, in the style of the xiith 
Typo, and that of Thoth 1 Cyclical as the proper Cyclical date of this 
second Period ; it follows that April 5 in the style of the first Type, and 
May 6 in the style of the twelfth, at thiv moment could not have differed, 
and that Thoth 1 Cyclical at the same point of time might bave been rex 
presented by cither alike. 

And this would be case in point to prove that whatsoever changes’ 
may take place in the real intrinsic meaning of the different terms in the 
common Julian style of all our Types, with none in the apparent or out~ 
ward expression of each; no change either real or apparent takes placein that 
of those of the Cyclical perpetually. Wemight call the first Julian term at 
the ingress of the second Period of 1460 years May 6 in the stylo of the 
twelfth Type, or April 25 in that of the first; but it would be Thoth « 
Cyclical anil the feria sexta of the Hobdomadal cycle in either case alike, 
‘And this in a distinction which was always to have been expected @ priori, 
from the nature of the Kquable year iteelf; which as merely conslating of 
‘certain number of Noctidiurnal cycles is independent of every thing but 
the simple succession of day and night, either in itself, or in & constant 
order of feric. 
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‘This inference we say is justly to be drawn, concerning 
‘the state of the case in every preceding instance of the same 
kind, from the analogy of what began to hold good at the 
ingress of the xxxvth Julian Type; and has continued to do 
80 ever since. No one can require to be told that, whoso- 
ever has occasion for a proper measure of Noctidiurnal and 
Annual time, slways the same with itself, and always agree- 
able to that which is actually in use at present, (and in par- 
ticular Chronologers, Historians, and Astronomcrs,) for any 
purpose which concerns the past, carries back one and the 
same Type of both; the Julian, which exists de facto at pre- 
sent, and ns it exists nt present: and it has been demon- 
Strated of this in particular that it is precisely the same 
which having once entered our Tables, whether in the shape 
of our xxxvth Julian Type, or in that of the actual Roman 
and Julion Correction of the Dictator Cwsar, on the first of 
March at midnight A. D. 224, or on the first of January at 
midnight A.D. 225, has been transmitted in that shape down 
to the present day. Why then is ¢hie done at present, ex- 
cept because this particular Type having once entered and 
once obtained possession of our Tables, and ut that particular 
time, has continued in possession of them ever since, and is 
‘still in posscasion of them at the present day? For it was 
peculiar to this xxxvth Type to enter our ‘Tables 4 on actual 
one of its kind; i. ¢. to be identical at that point of time 
‘with an actual one of its kind, the Roman Correction of 
Cwesar. All before this were hypothetical and positive of the 
game kind. And it is peculiar to thix to be still an actual 
‘one of the propcr kind; because it has never ceased to be 
identical with this Roman Correction, since it first became 
go: and that has never ceased to be an actual Type of its 





Tt follows that this is the Type, which in the form of the 
Roman and Julian Correction of Cwsar, mutatis mutandis, 
(i. ©, differing merely in accidental circumstances,) has come 
down to our own times; the ‘Type which is every where in 
‘use where the Julian year, properly so called, is also in uso; 

‘Type which is meant by the Julian year of Chronology 
as by the Julian year actually in use. It follows 
that éAée too is the Type which, for all chronological pur- 
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poses concerning the future, is carried forwards to any ex- 
tent; and for all similar purposes concerning the past is 
carried back toanyextent. And yet if even (Ais, in its proper 
place in the order of succcesion and of the order of time, first 
entered the Tables only A.D.224 or A.D.226, on what prineiple 
we again demand can these things be done, except because, 
from the moment when thie Type de facto entered the Ta 
bles, it became de facto the sole and exclusive possessor of 
them, both for the future and also for the past? for the 
Suture, because no other, later than this, could ever get pos- 
session of the Tubles in its stead: for the past, from the rea~ 
son of things, (because every Type, which has a right to the 
Tables de facto tor the present and for the future, has a right 
to them also for the past, until it leaves the Tables at least,) 
as much us by virtue of the general and positive rule of the 
‘succession, which puts every Type in possession of the Tables 
from the first, as soon as it actually enters them. It may be 
considered therefore an universal law of this succession of 
Julian Types, that as each in its turn comes into actual use 
80 each in its turn is to be treated as if it had been actually in 
usé from the first. As soon as any of them begins to serve 
de facto for the present, it begins to serve de facto for the 
past also; and as long as it continues to serve for the pre- 
sent, it continues to serve for the past *. 


If then we go back with this entire succession of Julian 
amnual time in conjunction with Natural annual to the be- 
ginning of each in our system, the first year of the Mosaic 


* It can hardly be nocessry to explain that what we mean, by saying, 
that each of our Types ax soon as it enters the Tables in its proper order 
of Hino is irmmediately set back to tho beginning as if it bad been the only 
‘ene in use from the first, is chis: That each of these ‘Types in its proper 
onder of time, and while it was actually iteelf in being, supplied the proper 
fixed and invariable form or typo of Julinn time which might be required 
for any purpose concerning the past. An astronomer for instance oF a 
ehronologer, who, as living in the time of the xsxvth Type, for ell. such 
purposes now carries back the Julian time of that Type, bad be been 
living under the xxxivth Type, must have carried back, for any similar 
purpose, the Julinn time of that Type; ons who lived under the xxxiiid 
mast have earried back in lke manner the Julian time of that ‘Type : 
amd 90 on. 
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Oreation, A.M. 1 B,C, 4004; it will be understood and ad- 
mitted, after what has been explained, that there will still be 
oaly ove proper Julinn epoch of the succession, either April 
25 at midnight, the Julian date of the first mean vernal in- 
gress of the system for the proper meridian, according to the 
Julian rule of our Fusti; or January 2 at midnight, the 
15th day before it, according to the propor Julian rule. 
_ Let us be permitted to assume that it will be most properly 
April 25 at midnight. This Julian epoch of April 25, so 
meumed, in ferms at least must be ever after invariable. It 
will be the proper Julian style not only of the first period of 
24 hours of mean solar time, the first Noctidiurnal Cycle, the 
first feria of the Hebdomadal Cycle, which will enter the Ta- 
bles at the ingress of the first Julian Type; but the proper 
ulin style of the first period of 24 hours, the first Noctidi- 
urnal Cycle, the first feria of the Hebdomadal Cycle, which 
will enter the Tables at the ingress of the second Type. The 
style of the first will be that of the fast; aud vice versa: and 
the style of cach set back to the beginning, in the manner 
which has just been explained, in the ascending order of the 
proper Julian notation for successive Noctidjurnal cycles, 
successive Hebdomadal feria, will run on April 25, 26, 27, 
ke. perpetually; and in the descending order, April 2%, 24, 
23, &e. And yet, under all this nominal and seeming agree- 
went of the proper Julian style of any one Type with that 
of the noxt after it or that of the next before it, there will be 
areal and substantial difference ; as real and substantial as 
that of one numerical period of 24 hours of mean solar time, 
in a constant succossion of such periods, from the next after 
it, or the next before it, or that of one numerical term in the 
order of such periods, measured by sevens at a time perpe- 
‘tually, from the one after it or the one before it. 

“The meaning of this distinction is that, in a constant suc- 
session of Julian Types, each of which is intended to repre- 
sent the same Natural Antitype (the same Natural idea) 
under the same circumstances, and for precisely the same or 
‘© similar interval of time, all of which consequently come 

use in rotation, yet cach by the positive law of 
‘ ion on the first day of this Natural Antitype at 
t beginning of things themselves; the proper Julian 
style of the Ferin of ingress of every Type must be April 25 
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alike, but the Ferin of ingress itself in successive Types must 
be one term lower in the order of ferie perpetually. The 
proportion of mean Julian annual time to mean Natural an- 
nual is auch that the same Julian ‘lypo cannot represent the 
same Natural Antitype perpetually, They might be abso-~ 
lutely the same, (or might allowably be assumed to be 20,) 
at the deginning of a certain interval of time; and every in- 
tegral Noctidiurnal cycle in the one at that moment might 
be the sume with every integral Noctidiurnal cycle in the 
other: but they must become unequal in the course of time, 
and absolutcly incommensurable at last; so much so that 
the first integral Noctidiurnal cycle of the Natural Antitype, 
reckoned by the same positive rule in that as in the Julian 
‘Type, shall now be the same with the dast integral Noctidi- 
urnal cycle in this Julian Type. And when that has begun 
to be the case, it is selfevident that, if the Julian Type is still 
to represent the Natural Antitype exactly in the same man- 
ner as bofore, it must be corrected in geome manner or other; 
and Correction in this case means change, and the mode of 
tho change is that which is suggested by the reason of things, 
as mueh as by the actual state of the case at the time: viz, 
That the /ast integral Noctidiumal cycle of the Type which 
has now become out of proportion to its Natural Antitype, 
and is consequently now about to make way for another 
which must come into the Tables in its stead, and in the 
game state of relation to the Natural Autitype as itself at 
first, should be assumed as the first integral Noctidi« 
urnal cycle of the Type which is coming into use in its 
stead; but andor the proper Judian style of the first such 
cycle of the former notwithstanding, It follows that, im 
a succession of such Types, while the proper Julian style 
of the Ferin of ingress will be the same in each, the 
Feria of ingress itself will be one term in the order of feriar 
lower in each perpotually, In the first it will be April 25, 
the feria prima; in the second April 25, the feria septima » 
in the third April 25, the feria sexta ; and so on: exactly as 
the reader will sce it represented in our Tables, at the ingress 
‘of the first ‘Type A. M. 1 B.C. 4004, at that of the second 
A.M, 113 B.C, 3892, at that of the third A. M.253 B.C. 3752, 
and so on, respectively. On this principle, the Feria of in- 
gress of the xxxvth Type, A. M. 4229 A.D. 225, would be 
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5 the feria eecunda (1-34=1-6=2); and the propor 
Julian style of the xxxvth Type from the moment when it 
‘entered our Tables would be April 25 the feria secunda at 
i : and ut the beginning of each of ite cycles of 28 
‘years it would be April 25 the feria secunda ut midnight per- 
petnally. And being set back 151 cycles of this kind (i.e. 
from A. M, 4229.4. D, 295 to A.M. 1B. C. 4004) it must still 
be April 25 the feria secunda at midnight: and that would 
he altogether the same at that time as January ] the feria 
septina at midnight. 


‘Now the first use which may be made of the very import- 

ant fact thos pointed out, (viz. That every Julian Type of the 
Tables from the moment when it enters the Tables ia ipsa 
facto pat in possession of the Tables from the first,) is to 
assign the true rationale or explanation of the assertion re- 
peatedly made (paradoxical ns it may appear); viz. That the 
Julian time of our Fasti Catholici never wants either the proper 
Icap-year, or the proper Jeap-day, at the proper point of time 
With that one case of exception only, peculiar to A, D, 224, 
which has been already indicated. That it never wants 
the proper leap-year is very evident; for there is no interrap- 
tion in the cycle of leap-year, (and that the proper Julian 
‘eycle of its kind,) in our Tables from first to last. That it 
does not ut stated times (those of the transition of the Julian 
time of the Tables from one of its Types to the next) want 
the proper leap-day, even in the regular cycle of the leap- 
Year, at first sight is not so clear, 

But if every Type, as soon as it enters the ‘Tables, is as 
good as carried back to the beginning of the whole sucees- 
‘sion; every thing peculinr to it, and characteristic of it, in ite 
proper order of time, (its proper Julian style, its proper cycle 
of leap-year, and its proper Solar Oycle, or cycle of 28 years,) 
#s carried buck with it also. There is consequently a 29th 
le a Julian style of every Type, and in 

years of every euch Type. The only difference ix 

‘in the first year of a Type just coming in, reckoned from 
a" Tat midnight, Febraury 29 in the proper Julian 
of that Type is precisely the same thing as February 28 
proper style of the last year of the old ‘Type, reckoned 
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from March | at midnight, ‘There is consequently a feap- 
day even in this oxtreme case; but it ie supplied by the 
‘Type which is just coming in, not by that which is just going 
out. And if even the Type just coming in is ipso facto thereby 
constituted possessor of the Tables from the first ; every one 
must sec that the coming in Type, not the outgoing one, just 
at this moment is that which is bound to supply the /eapalay 
in the proper stylo of the proper T'ype: for as to the Jeap- 
year and the cycle of that year, they are common to both 
these Types. There is no difference in those respects be- 
tween any of onr Types and the rest. 


‘The next use which we may make of this fact will be to 
explain a phenomenon, of regular occurrence im the adminis- 
tration of the Natural armual time of our Tables in constant 
conjunction with the Julian, which is perhaps at first sight as 
difficult to comprehend as any thing peculiar to them besides ; 
viz. That, while the mean natural equinoxes of the Tables, 
beginning with April 25 at midnight, descend one number, 
one term, one day in the regular order of the Julian notation 
backwards, from Type to Type or Period to Period—and 
after A. D. 225 a8 much as before; they descend two terms 
in the order of feric, from Period to Period, before A, D.225, 
the ingress of Period xxxv, and they descond only one after 
A. D. 225. 

‘This peculiarity of the Tables is likely at first sight to becon- 
sidered the most inexplicable of all ; and even an anomaly, in- 
consistent with the regular course and succession of something 
supposed to be always the same in itself, and with reference 
to any thing else: such as the mean Natural annual time of 
the Tables in itself and im constant conjunction with the 
mean Julian. The explanation of this phenomenon too is 
derivable from the sume matters of fact which we have hither. 
to been considering : i That every Julian Type which enters 
the Tables, and at any time, is ipso fucto set back to the be- 
ginning of the entire succession of such Types from the first, 
and is put ia possession of the Tables, with every thing pro- 
per to it and characteristic of it, as soon as it comes into 
actual use, as much as if it only had been in use from the 
first. ii That the proper Julian style of every Type, set back 
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a priori always to have been expected. But it would be quite 
sufficient 'to establish the assumption, (were there any doubt 
concerning it,) that such was actually tho case at the transi- 
tion of the xxxivth of these Types into the xxxvth, A. D. 224 
or A. 1.225; and is proved to have been so by the testimony 
of the matter of fnct, 

With regard to the second assumption; the mean Natural 
a fixed and invariable quantity: and the mean Julian: 
year is a fixed and invariable quantity also. The standard of 
the latter is 365 days 6 hours, or 865-25 days, of mean solar 
time perpetually; that of the former, according to the as- 
sumptions of our own Fasti, is 365d. Sh, 48m. 50s. 24th. or 
86524225 days, of mean solar time perpetually. The pro- 
portion of the latter of these standards to the former is such, 
that the latter must recede on the former at the rate of 
11m. 9s. 36th, or 11m, 8-65, or 0-000 775d. of mean solar 
time every year; and at the rate of 24 hours of mean solar 
time as nearly as possible every 129 years: or, according to 
the positive cyclical rule of our own Basti, every 112 and 
every 140 years, ax nearly as possible alternately. And 
as these are the lengths of the proper Julian Periods of our 
Pasti (112 or 140 years respectively), it follows that, accord- 
ing to the proper proportion of the proper Natural annual 
time of our Tables to the proper Julion also, the former must 
recede on the latter nt the rate of one day for every Period 
respectively. Let us soe then how these two laws work in 
conjunction; the law which regulates the descent of the 
proper Julinn time of such a system as this of our Fasti from 
one Julian Type to another; and the law which regulates 
the descent of the Natural annual time of the system in the 
Julian of the system also perpetually. 

‘The operation of the first law is this; That the proper Ju- 
linn time of the system in passing from one of its Types to 
another drops or descends one feria in the retrograde order 
of the Hebdomadal cycle: and the operation of the second 
law is this; That the proper Natural time of the system 
recedes 24 hours of mean solar time, one feria also, in the re- 
trograde order of the Hebdomadal cycle, on the proper Julian 
of the system, for every Julian Period, The operation and 
effect of both laws in conjunction, with a constant succession 
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and therefore the proper style of the Jasé day, as that of the 
feria sexta also, is April 24. In like manner, at the ingress 
of the third Julian Type, by virtue of the first law, the Feria 
of ingress must be the feria sexta at midnight; and this too 
being sct back to the beginning ns before, and its Natural 
Antitype being set back with it; then after the lapse of two 
Periods the Feria of ingress of the Julian Type will still be 
the feria sevta at midnight, but by virtue of the second law 
the Feria of ingress of the Natural Antitype will be two pe= 
riods of 24 hours, (48 hours,) two feria in the retrograde 
order of ferie, behind it: that is, the feria quarta, not the 
Seria seta, And the proper style of the former just at this 
moment being April 25 the feria sexta ; that of the latter, in 
conformity to it, just at the same time, must be April 23 the 
Seria quarta: 

And this state of the case, at the ingress of the third 
Falian Type or Julian Period, being compared with that 
which held good at the ingress of the first; the effect will 
appear to be the same as if the Natural time of the Tables 
had receded on the Julian four terms in the order of feria; 
Le. from the feria prima at midnight to the feria quarta at 
midnight: and therefore two terms for each Period. But it 
will now be seen that this effect is in reality a double ones 
one half of which is to be set down to the account of the law 
which regulates the succession of Julina ‘Types one after an- 
other perpetually, and determines the proper relation of every 
succeeding to every preceding one; the other half only to 
that of the law which rules the descent of mean Natural an- 
nual time in mean Julian, the same withmean Natural, per~ 
petually. It must now be evident that the mean Natural annanl 
time of the Tables descends on the mean Julian at the same 
mito perpetually ; and that the rate defined and preseribed by 
the relation of the former to the latter per se: one period of 
24 hours, one day, one feria, and no more, from Type to Type 
and Period to Period perpetually. And the ultimate reason 
‘of this also is that the mean Natural annual time of the 
Tables at @ given time is virtually compared with, and vir- 
tually receding in, one and the same Type of the mean 
Tnlian, even from the beginning. It must therefore recede 
on it at the same rate perpetually, in proportion to the time 
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follows that from this time forward too Natural annual time 
could not even appear to recede on Jalian at more than 

its natural rate perpetually ; and that Natural annual and 

Julian annual time in this particular form being set back in 

conjunction to the beginning, as soon ns they began to pro- 

ceed together in that state of relation to each other, the 

tecession of the former on the latter never was more or less, 

hor is at present more or less, than the relation of one to the 

‘other, and the absolute measure of each per se, admits of or 

prescribes perpetually; that is, one day for every Period. 


On this principle, at the epoch of Period xxxv, A.D. 225, 
the Feria of ingress of the Julian Type ought to be found 
34 terms in the order of ferie behind the feria prima; i.e 
the feria secunda; and its proper Julian style ought to be 
April 25 the feria secunda: und the Ferin af ingress of the 
Natural Antitype ought to be found 34 terms in the order 
of ferie behind the feria secunda ; i.e. the feria tertia: and 
its proper Julian style ought to be found 84 terms behind 
April 25; i. c, March 22, On this principle March 22, at 
the ingress of Period xxxv, should be both the feria tertia 
and the date of the mean vernal equinox. And it will be 
seen from our Tables, A. D. 225, (the Dom, Let. being B,} 
that March 22 was actually the feria tertia: but it will ap- 
pear also from them (corrected at least as they are in the 
Appendix to our Pusti Catholici*) that March 22 at the same 
point of time was not the date of the mean vernal ingress: 
but that, instead of March 22 the feria tertia at that time, 
the date of this ingress was a Julian term one number higher 
in the order of the Julian notation and one number higher 
in the order of feria: March 23 the feria quarta. 

Now this difference involves a distinction of very great im= 
portance; the explanation of which is the only thing still 
necessary in order to place this particular law of our Tables 
in a clear and intelligible light from first to Inst: and to re- 
concile the actual state of the case A.D, 225 with our assump- 
tions concerning it until then; and the matter of fact at first 
with what it must have been ever after, and at present also, 
if nothing had occurred to interfere with the original consti 

# Vol. iv. s36nq. 
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And thus we sce that the law, which regulates the sueces~ 
sion of these Types and sets back the epoch of every pre- 
ceding one 24 hours behind that of the preceding, acts also 
aga means of equalisation among them; in keeping up the 
proportion of every succeeding one in its proper order of time 
to the preceding one ; and that of all the succeeding in general 
to that of the first (from which they all set out at first and om 
which they all depend ever after) in particular, Every oue 
must perceive too that this law of equalisation among the 
different parts of such a succession acts as a principle of com~ 
pensation also; and that if you add the amount of the reces~ 
sion in the order of jeri# in a particular instance to the Feria 
of ingress you recover the Feria of origination: and if you 
add the amount of the recession in days and nights, accurmu- 
lated at the cpoch of any of these secondary Types, to the 
sum of mean solar time from the epoch of the whole succes~ 
sion to the epoch of that Type, you recover the absolute sum 
of mean solar time from the epoch of the whole succession 
to the epoch of the whole again, up to the ingress of that 
Type. This would be seen at once, did the style of these 
secondary Types recede along with the cpoch, one term for 
every Type; i. c. if the style of the first being April 25 the 
feria prima, that of the second was April 24 the feria se- 
‘ptima, that of the third April 23 the feria sexta and so forth. 
If there is any obscurity in the process it is due to the fact 
that, while the epoch recedes one feria in successive Types, 
the style of the epoch remains the same, It is April 26 in 
the first, and it is April 26 in the Zast; and that must make 
it difficult to distinguish at first sight between the style of 
successive Types, and clearly to apprehend and bear in mind 
that April 25 in each of these instances really means a totally 
different thing: as different at least ax the feria prima in the 
constant succession of the Hebdomadal cycle from the feria 
septima, or the feria septima from the feria sexte, and 
40 on. 

‘The relation thon of each of these variable Julian Types to 
each other, according to tho proportion established among 
them by the nature of things, being such that the absolute 
sum of mean solar time contained in every preceding one, 
reckoned from its proper epoch to its proper epoch again, is 
‘one period of 24 hours of mean solar time, one eycle of day 
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from the ordinary. Tt would assume the dest day of the pre- 
ceding Type under its usual style of April 26; but as the 
aecond day of the succeeding one; and therefore the ast but 
one of the preceding under its corresponding style of April 24 
as the first of the succeeding one: and it would assume the 
feria of the last such period in the preceding Type ns that of 
the second in the succeeding ; and therefore the feria of the 
last but one in the former as the proper feria of the first im the 
Jatter : and consequently it would assume the proper feria of 
ingress of this Type, (now succeeding to one which had been 
the subject of such an anomaly as we have been eupposing,) 
in its proper Julian style, April 24 on that feria at midnight, 


Now the anomaly, to which we have thus beeu alluding as 
an hypothetical affection of some one of these Types in its 
natural order of succession, was an acfwal affection of one of 
them in particular. It was the specific affection of this suc- 
cession of Julian Types in general, which waa produced on 
one of the number by the two Miracles, the subject of which 
was the sun, (the solstice of Joshua, md the retrogradation 
in the time of Hexckiah,) as soon as the joint effect of both 
was complete*. By each of these miracles, an addition of 12 
hours was made to the sum of mean solar time ordinarily 
contained in one of these Types; and an addition of 12 
hours, in two distinct cases of this kind, for the sake of ar~ 
gument from the effect may be considered ns altogether the 
same thing with an addition of 24 hours made at once. 

It follows that, as soon as the cumulative effect of these 
two miracles respectively was complete, the particular Julian 
Type in which that effect took place muat have come to con~ 
tain 24 hours of mean solar time more in proportion than any 
other before or after it. Same one actunl year in that Type 
mast have contained 366 mean days and nights, which would 
otherwise have contained only $65; or some one actual year 
667, which would otherwise have contained only 366: and 
therefore the whole Period of that Type must have contained 
24 honre more than usual. It follows that, in adjusting the 
next Type to this, yet on the same principle of compensation 
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first until then. But under the special circumstances of the 
case, the Jast day of the xxviith Type, under its proper Julian 
style at that time of April 25 the feria secunda at midnight, 
could be assumed only as the second day of Type xxviii; and 
no day in the former could now be assumed as the first of 
the latter but the /aat but one, under its proper Julian style 
too, annlogous to that of the first, of April 24 Tt follows 
that Type xxviii, just entering the Tables at this point of 
time, being carried back to the beginning and constituted 
the epochal Type, agreeably to the form which it was actually 
wearing at this time, its proper style must be carried back 
with it also; and the epochal or initial term in the entire 
Julian succession of such terms, in the proper style of this 
‘Type and in that of every other dependent ou this and de 
rivable from it, in one and the same relation to the order of 
the Noctidiurnal cycle and to the order of ferie perpetually, 
must be April 24 the feria prima ot midnight, and not April 
265 the feria secunda at midnight. 





With respect to the Natural year, which, according to the 
sume general law of the succession, would require to be ear- 
ried back to the beginning along with this Type; at first 
sight it might be supposed that, if we were bound to set back 
the Julian time of the Tables in the form of this Type to 
April 24 the feria prima at midnight, we should be bound to 
set back the Natural or equincetial to April 24 the feria 
prima at midnight also; and consequently, if the entire suce 
cession of Julian time from this time forward was to be 
reckoned from April 24 the feria prima at midnight, that of 
Nataral or equinoctial was to be so too. 

But it is here to be considered that, if no such anomaly a8 
that which we have supposed to characterize the xxviith Type 
had actually taken place, the proper Julian epoch of the 
Julian time of the xxviiith Type would not have been the 
same as it was de facto. The Julian date of the ingress, 
April 25, would have been the same, but the feria of the 
ingress would have been different*. Nor is it by any means 


* ‘The render will of course comprehend that in this case the xxviiith 
‘Type of our Tables would have hecome the xxviith; and therefore that 
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such 28 we have supposed, which could not fail to depress the 
Julian time of all the succeeding Types one period af 24 
hours of mean solar time, one mean cycle of day and night, 
one mean Hebdomadal feria, one term in the regular Julian 
style of such things, in comparison of that of all the preeed- 
ing, must. actually hare raised the Natural or equinoctial 
from this time forward exactly to the same extent. 

Tt has been explained that the proportion of the Natural 
time of our Tables to the Julian is such, that the former 
must recede on the latter at the rate of 24 hours in the 
course of one of our Julian Types or Julian Periods; and 
that this rate of recession is invariable, and can never be 
either greater or Jess than 24 hours in every Type. But im 
order to the production of this effect (as the reader scarcely 
requires to be reminded), Natural annual time must go on im 
conjunction with Julian, and with the same form of Julian, 
from the beginning to the end of one of these Periods; i.e. 
for 112 or 140 years at a time, If then such an anomaly 
could be conceived to happen as that of a given Julinn 
Period’s coming to au end in half this time, and consequently 
when the recession of the Natural time of the Period on the 
Julian was only half complete; what must the effect of such am 
anomaly on the relation of the Natural time of the Tables im 
general to the Julian in general be, except that of advancing: 
the epoch of the former in the next Type twelve hours im 
comparison of that of the latter? or vice versa, that of de- 
pressing the epoch of the latter in the next Type dwelve hours 
in comparison of that of the former? 

And if this anomaly should be ropented in the middle of 
another Type; if another Type too should come to an end 
when its proper number of years was only half over; and if 
the recession of Natural time in that particular form of 
Julian should be arrested and stopt prematurely, when it was 
only half completed; what must the cllect of two such 
anomalies as these conjointly on the relation of Natural time 
to Julian of the next Type be, except that of advancing the 
epoch of the former an entire period of 24 hours of mean 
solar time, an cntire feria of the Hebdomadal cycle, in com- 
parison of that of the latter? It should never be forgotten 
that Natural time through all these Types continues one and 
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could not go on in conjunction in the same state of relation 
to each other as before. After the first miracle, there would 
be twelve hours’ difference in excess und in defect between the 
epoch of each respectively ; and after the second, there would 
be twenty-four, And this latter effect having been once pro- 
duced, and never having been undone by any contrary ano- 
only of Jater date; it must be perpetual, It would not begin 
to be complete to its utmost extent before the ingress of 
‘Type xxviii: but it would hold good ever after that. 

It follows that, if the proper Julian and Hebdomadal style 
of the Julian time of the Tables at the ingress of the xxvilith 
‘Type, A. M. 8833 B. C. 672, for the reasons which have thus 
been assigned, set back to the beginning became April 24 
the feria prima at midnight; the proper Hebdomadal style 
of the Natural or equinoctial, for the same reasons, set back 
to the beginning also must: have become the feria secinda at 
midnight, and its proper Julian style, in strict proportion to 
that of the Julisn, must have become April 25 the feria se- 
cunda wt midnight. Consequently at the actual ingress of 
‘Type xxviii (=xxvii), A. M. 3333 B.C. 672, it would be 26 
terms in the order of ferie behind the feria secunda at mid- 
night; and 26 terms in the order of the Julian notation be- 
hind April 25 at midnight: i.e. it would be March 30 the 
feria quarta at midnight. And this would be the true date 
of the mean vernal equinox at the ingress of Period xxviii, 
A.M. 3833 B.C. 672; exnctly as it is represented in our 
Tables: corrected at least as thoy require to be in the man- 
ner explained in the Appendix to the Fasti Catholici®. 


Tt follows that just at this point of time (the ingress of 
the xxviiith Type) a great change took place in the style of 
the Julian time of the system from the first until then, and 
in the relation of the Julian to the Natural or equinoctinl 
time of the system ; yet not greater or more important than 
teal and permanent ; and it serves to explain some remarkable 
statements which we had frequent occasion to make in the 
former part of this Work, and have had frequent occasion to 
repent in this second part. For first, the Julian time of the 
system at the ingress of this Type being carried back to the 
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Secondly, the Nabonassarian equable time of the systea: 
also ut the ingress of this Type being carsied back to the 
beginning along with the Julian; if the epoch of the former 
in its proper relation to the latter before this point of time 
was Mesore 10 = April 25, it must now become Mesore 9 = 
April 24, It follows that, when the Julian epoch of the 
system descended from April 25 to April 24, and every other 
Julian term dependent upon it descended im the same pro- 
portion ; the Nabonassarian epoch descended from Mesore 10 
to Mesore 9, and every Nabonnssarian term of the system, 
dependent on that and regularly derivable from it, descended 
inthe sume proportion. And (Ais is the true explanation of 
what we have often had occasion to assert; viz. that, after 
the in; of the xxviiith Nabonassarian Type as much as 
the xxviiith Julian one, B.C. 672, Era Cye. 3835 Era Nab. 





of the entire succession of Julian time from the first uncil then April 2¢ 
the feria prima at midvight, and that of Natural or equinoctial Apail 25 
the feria secunda ut midnight; we were bound at the ingress of Type xxi 
to nesume the former April 24 the feria prima at 12 hours, and the latter 
‘April 25 the feria secunda at 12 hours, 

It i not Tess remarkable that just at the iagress of Type xxzv also, when 
the entire succession of the Julian time of the Tables became fixed for 
ever in one and the sume ‘Type or form, (regularly derived notwithstand- 
ing from this which first came into existence A.M. 33a3 B.C. 672,) 
April 2g was again the feria prima; and the entire succession of Julian 
time in the form of that Type (oirtuelly even before A.D. 225, actwally 
‘ever after it} could not possibly bear date from any feria as that of origi 
‘nation but the feria prima. We cannot help inferring from these ecinci= 
ences, (though with all humility, and all distrust of our own judgment, 
ima matter which directly concerns the Divine apprehension of fitness 
and propriety, not our own,) that in the estimation of the Author and 
Disposer of this whole order of things from first to last it was indifferent 
what the proper civil (i.¢. merely conventional and positive) style of the 
‘epoch of origination might be, whether April 2g or April 24 but not in- 
different what the feria of the epoch should be. For reasons best known 
to the Divine Wisdom itself (and reasons which might possibly pass ist 
meosurebly beyond the beginning of our own aystem of things) it might 
be absolutely necestary that the feria of origination even of our own 
pstern should be the feria prima. And we may draw from this distinction 
‘we conclusion of great importance to the question of the Natale Mundi 
‘vig. ‘Phat no day in any year, or at any scason of that year, could possibly 
bbe the true day of that denomination which was not also the feria prima 
of the Hebdomadal evcle. 
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former being assumed April 24 the feria prima at midnight, 
and that of the latter April 25 the feria escunda at midnight; 
it followa that the mean Julian time of the system, and the 
mean equinoetinl, each reckoned from its proper epoch, at 
this moment must have begun to differ by 24 hours in ex- 
cess and defect respectively, If so, the proper astronomical 
characters of the system too, (its mean solar or lunar longi- 
tude, its mean sidereal time, at mean midnight or mean 
noon of the proper first day of the proper mean Julian an- 
nual time of the system perpetually) before and after this 
point of time, the ingress of Type xxviii, B.C. 672, must 
have differed by 24 hours in excess and in defect respects 
ively. If the system had always such a day before this in- 
gress, and continued to have such a day after it, but its pro- 
per Julian style before was April 25, and after was April 24; 
the proper astronomical character of the system, in terms of 
the mean solar or lunar longitude or of the mean sideroal 
time of the system, 2s that of this day perpetually, before 
and after this point of time must have differed by 24 hours 
in excess and defect respectively ; 24 hours’ mean solar or 
lunar motion in longitude, 24 hours’ mean sidereal time: 
24 hours of cither, reckoned from 0° 0 0", the zero or epoch 
of mean motion in longitude or mean sidereal time, down to 
the ingress of Type xxviii, B.C. 672, and 24 hours of the 
same, reckoned from a xero or epoch 24 hours’ mean motion, 
or 24 hours’ mean sidereal time, below it or in anticipation 
of it, after this ingress. And yet the proper astronomical 
character of the system in this sense will truly be that of 
April 25 at mean midnight or mean noon, down to the im- 
gress of this Type; and as traly that of April 24 at mean 
midnight or mean noon after it: and, what is more, there 
cannot be any real difference in the astronomical character 
of the system, as referrible to this test or criterion perpetu- 
ally, before and after this point of time respectively. The 
absolute moan solar or lunar longitude, the absolute mean 
sidereal time of the system, must be the same per se, whether 
that of April 25 at mean midnight or mean noon, before the 
ingress of Type xxviii, or that of April 24 at menn midnight 
or mean noon, after it; though reckoned respectively from 
an epoch 24 hours in mean motion, or 24 hours in mean side- 
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real time, one in excess or one in defect of the other respect- 


And these are very important distinctions; the truth of 
which ax simply matters of fact was fully illustrated in our 
former Work : nd the rationale or principle is here pointed 
out. It can scarcely be necessary to draw the attention of 
astronomers and men of scicnce to them, The mere state- 
ment of such things, it may be supposed, must be sufficient to 
excite their curiosity to know more concerning them, For that 
the fact itself will be found on inquiry into it to be different 
from what it is here represented to be, we have no reason to 
fear; and if it is ax we have stated it, it supplies a particular 
proof both of the absolute duration of the present system of 
things and also of the anomaly which once, and only once, 
has been permitted to step in and modify those proper astro- 
nomieal characters of the system, which nstronomers and 
men of science ought to be most competent to understand 
ad to appreciate rightly. That is, it serves as a decisive 
argument of the truth both of the Scriptural account of the 
Mosaic creation, and of the Scriptural account of cach of the 
great miracles, the solstice of Joshua, and the retrogradation 
of the sun in the time of Hezekiah. We may venture to say 
that, if the present system of things was either a year older 
or & year younger than it actually must be, if dated from the 
mean vernal equinox B.C. 4004; and if the proper Julian 
epoch of the entire Julian time of the system (Noctidiurnal 
‘and Annval) had been any other Julian term than April 25; 
or if April 25, in its proper relation to the Natural and Julian 
time of the system, had been any thing but the proper Julian 
‘syle of the first mean vernal equinox; and if this proper 
Julian epoch of the entire system, April 25, some time in the 

of its decursus had not by some means or other come 

fo April 24; and if the system itsclf had only 

| s proper mean motion, and a proper meridian, from the first: 
characters which qctually discriminated April 

and actually discriminate April 24 at present, from 

yer Julian term before or after them, would actually be 

At is therefore true to affirm, (as we have repeat- 

,) that the reality of the two miracles is attested 
‘proofs even at present; and that none of those 
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phenomena even in the heavens, which have supplied the true 
astronomical tests and criterin of the duration of our proper 
system of things perpetually, would be what it is de facto at 
present, if neither of these miracles had happened. 


We believe that we have now noticed and explained every 
thing, whether in the Theory or in the Administration of the 
system of time represented in the Fasti Catholiei, which 
required to be noticed aud explained, in order to make at im- 
telligible; and we might now take our leave of this subject, 
did there not still remain a question which is very likely to 
have been suggested to the minds of our readers by the 
tenor of these explanations themselves: viz. By what right 
do we assume (as we have certainly in the course of the 
preceding explanations nasumed) that this one Julian term 
April 25, down to a certain time, and this other, April 24, 
after that time, was the true epochal or initial term of the 
entire suecession of the proper Julian time and of the proper 
Natural time of the present system of things? It would 
manifestly be improper to leave ourselves open to the charge 
of having taken such a fact as that for granted, without some 
proof of its trath, We think it incumbent upon us therefore 
to answer this question. We shall suppose only that the 
question itself is virtually ¢Aiv; By what right is it to be as- 
sumed that the present system of things came into being on 
this particular Julian day, April 25, and yet at the mean 
vernal equinox also? or, vice versa, at the mean yernal equi- 
nox, and yet on this particular Julian day? And in endea- 
vouring to answer it to the best of our ability we propose to 
treat it as one of fact; which must consequently be decided 
by festimony, and nothing but testimony. And though testi- 
mony to such a matter of fact as this must include that of 
Scripture, and no testimony on such a question could possibly 
compete with that of Scripture; we trust it will not be com- 
sidered to derogate from the dignity and authority of Scrip- 
ture, if we reserve its testimony for the prescnt, and endea- 
Your to answer the question first of all, if possible, by means 
of data not obtained from Scripture. We shall beg leave 
only, for the particulars of those data, and for the proofs 
which even they may be cousidered to require, to refer to 
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‘the former part of our Work, or to the ensuing one; in 
Wne or other of which those data and those proofs will be 
found. 


Assuming then that the state of the question proposed for 
discussion is this, By what right hnve we taken it for granted 
that the epochal or initial date of the trac Nataral annual 
time of the present system of things was the first mean 
Yermal equinox; ani that the epochal or 1 date of the 
true Jolian annual time of tho present system of things was 
April 25; and consequently that April 25 was the date of 
the Natale Mundi in the sense of the first mean vernal equi- 
‘nox? wo answer, 

i. Tt has been shewn in the former part of this Work that 
the tradition of all mankind, the conviction, belief, and testi- 
‘ony of every nation under the sun, was unanimous to this 
‘effect ; viz. That their proper system of things, the system 
‘With which each was connected in its proper order of time, 
ame into being at one season of the natural year in parti- 
ealar, the season of spring ?. 

_ ti, The sero or epoch of the Sphere having been every 
where assumed as the firat point of Aries; this too is a de- 
tmonstrative proof that the primum mobile, the xévepov nuh 
rews, of tho heavenly motions, was supposed every where to 
be the tirst point of Aries, and no other point on the Spheres: 
‘and therefore that the measures of time, and in particular 
‘the Noctidiurnal and the Annual, traced up to their origin 
‘or epoch, were believed every where to have begun at the 
‘yernal equinox. 

‘The combination of the Sphere of Mazzaroth with the 
“Natural or tropieal Sphere, first made in Egypt, nnd in the 
“Course of time received and adopted in all parts of the ancient 
“world, is decisive of this fact; viz. that within 500 years of 
‘the Deluge and of the descent from the ark it was still ree 
‘membered and known in Egypt, that the true Natalitial 
‘of Mundane time was the season of spring: and not 
‘but that the first sign in the Sphere of Mazzaroth 
Jast sign in the Primitive Sphore ; that the Krion of 
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Mazzaroth was the Tehthyon of the beginning, and the True 
ron of Mazzaroth was the Krion of the beginning’. And 
it is further confirmed by the fact that, in the representation 
of the signs of the Sphere by animal figures, (fret made by 
the Egyptians also, but not before the reification among 
them of the Bull as the type of the Sun,) the figure and 
name of the Bull were given to the second sign of the Sphere 
of Mazzaroth, not to the firsté; and that, in the adaptation 
of the asterism or constellation of the Bull to the zodion of 
the same name, the two stars, Beta and Zeta Tauri, which at 
the beginning of things actually stood on the vernal colure, 
were placed on the tip of the horns of the Bull, It is fur- 
ther confirmed by the fact that among the Hindus the Ball 
not the Ram was the type of time!; and in the Sphere of the 
Hindus the Bull was recognized as an earlier Rant by its 
name itself: and that in the Sphere of the Persians, though 
the Ram was actually the first sign, the Bull was virtually 
s0; the first of the characters which denoted the order of the 
signs was awarded to the Bull: and in the cosmogony of the 
Persians the Bull, not the Ram, was the Primordial signk. 
‘The origin of things was placed in the Bull; the seminal 
principles of all being were summed up, deposited, and come 
prebended in the Bull*, 

iv. The limits of the Krion of Mazzaroth (the first month 
of the Calendar of Mazzaroth) according to the Phanix 
rule, which reckoned the Noctidiumal cycle from noon to 
noon, were March 24 at noon and April 24 at noon!; accord- 
ing to the Primitive rule, which reckoned it from sunset to 
sunset, were March 24 nt 18 hours and April 24 at 18 houra: 
according to the Julian rule, which reckons it from midnight 
to midnight, were March 25 at midnight and April 25 at 
midnight, It follows that these were also the limits of the 
Ichthyon of the Primitive Sphere, according to the Julian 
role; March 25 at midnight and April 25 at midnight. Con- 
a tama that the limits of the Primitive Krion, according 

tothe same rile, were April 25 at midnight and May 25 at 
i and therefore that, when this delineation of the 
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‘Sphere of Maxsaroth was first made, and these limits were 
first laid down in it, and wheresoevor it was afterwards re. 
‘ceived and recognized! in like manner, the first-nean vernal 
n ‘the Natale Mundi, in this sense of the first of 
Krion of the Primitive Sphere, must have been supposed to 
be April 25 itsclf. 

v. The doctrine of the opposition and conflict of principles, 
the principle of good and thut of evil, (the former personated 

by Oromares or Ormar, the lntter by Arimanius or Abriman,) 
‘Gomece we sny, (the doctrine of Dnalism,) is to be 
traced dp for its origin to Bactria, and to the system of the 
tider Zoroaster; but the first conception or idea of the doc- 
‘trite; even im this system, is derivable from the Sphere of 
Mazzaroth in combination with the Netural or tropical. It is 
resolfable into that of two contrary motions, confined to the 
limits of the Krion of Mazzaroth; and those limits these two 
Julian terms, March 26 nd April 25, respectively, acearding 
tothe wsumptions of the Bactrian reformer™: one of them 
‘is conscquentia, from the epoch of March 26, in the mataral 
order of the Sphere of Mazzaroth, the other in antecedentia, 
from the epoch of April 25, in the contrary order of the 
of Mazzaroth, but in the natural order of the rece 
Son in the Sphere of nature; cach of which having gone on 
in its proper direction, and at the same rate, for 3000 years, 
both at last came into collision in the middle point of the 
Tmits presoribed to each, April 10, the middle day between 
March 26 on the one hand and April 25 on the other: the 
‘epoch of which encounter, according to this system, was the 
origin of-dunlism; and the origin of tho present mixed and 
‘complicated system of things, in which good and evil appear 

divided and equally dominant. 

Resa Woimest with a tradition among the Chinese that the 
of the motion of the earth confined on the limits 
lunar mansions, Mao and Pix, The Julian date 
day/of Mao and of the first of Pi was April 20 
nnd Apel 21 respectively®, Now of what could the begin- 
the motion of the earth be intended but the begin~ 
“ning of Noctidiurnal or of Annual time? each of them the 
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effect of the motion of the earth; the former that of the mo: 
tion of the earth round its own axis, the latter that of the 
motion of the earth round the sun. If so, this Chinese tra- 
dition recognized one of these Julian terms, April 20 or 21, 
or some other nearly akin to them, as the true date of 
Noctidiumal and Annual time ; that is, of the Natale Mandi 
itself. 

vii. The first Etruscan Type of the Nundinal Correction 
wns attached to the epoch of April 23 B.C. 980; the second to 
that of March 25 B.C. 860: the former to the nearest Jnlian 
term to the Julian date of the Natale Mundi, April 25, which 
‘could have been fixed on as the date of such a Correction at 
that time ; the latter to the ncarcst to the epoch of the Sphere 
or Calendar of Mazznroth, March 24, which could have been 
assumed at that time. The rise of the older of these Types 
in Italy appears to have been simultaneous also with the 
origin of a ceremony, peculiar to ancient Italy; that of 
driving a nail at stated times into the walls of some sacred 
building, as a note of time, as one among other modes of 
fixing ed marking the succession of time, And the most 
probable explanation of the rise of this ceremony, along with 
that of this Type of the Nundinal Correction in particular, is 
the return of the Primitive Calendar itself just at the epoch 
of that Correction to the Natale Mundi; a coincidence which 
it was propased to Gx and perpetuate by this ceremony ever 
after. 

viii, Among the ancient Italians too the impersonation of 
nature (cspecially of animal nature) was called Pales; and 
the fonst day of Palos was attached to the spring, and to this 
particular day in the spring, the Julian April 24 or 25: and 
what could be so proper for the feast day of universal nature, 
under this person and name of Pales, as the Natale Mundi? 
‘The Calendar of Romulus and the city af Rome both came 
into existence in the same year; but the Calendar bore date 
‘on Feb. 4, the city was founded on April 24: and what day 
‘was more likely to be chosen for the foundation of Rome 
than the Natale Mundi? 


Now these facts, exactly as we have stated them, are all 
brought to light, confirmed by their proper proofs, in the 
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to the proper law of the Cyclical equable year ; it must bring’ 
you at last to the fountain head and source of all these de- 
rivative streams of civil time: the origin of the Primitive ~ 
Calendar itself, the first day of civil time, in this form of 
equable, among mankind themselves. Aud the first day of 
civil time among mankind, in its proper Calendar and in its 
proper style, it may well be supposed a priori, if it cannot be 
absolutely taken for granted, muat have been the Natale 
Muniii also. 

‘Now it has becn demonstrated, in the former purt of these 
Origines, that the ancient Egyptian Calendar, the ancient 
Hindu Calendar, the ancient Chinese Calendar, was this Prit 
mitive Calendar, altogether the same with that of our Pasti; 
and it is demonstrated in this second part that the Calendar 
of ancient Italy, from which every Type of the Nundinal 
Correction, peculiar to that country, was derived in its turn, 
was this Primitive Calendar too, altogether the same with 
that of our Fasti, It follows that did we trace back any of 
these calendars, and from any point of its decursus, until we 
connected it with the Primitive Calendar ngain; yet beyond 
that point we should still be tracing back in any of them 
only the Equable Calendar of our Fisti: and that in fact, if 
we trace back the Equable Calendar of our Fasti from any 
point of time Inter than the latest of these corrections, we 
trace back the Primitive Type of a// these corrections, and all 
these secondary Types of the Primitive along with it, to their 
common source and origin, at once. 

If then the proper annual time of the present system of 
things, both Natural and Julian, came into being simultas 
neously at the mean vernal equinox and on the Julian April 
25; and Primitive civil time came into being along with 
both: it follows that the Cyclienl cquuble calendar, traced 
back in our Tables from any point of time in its own decur- 
sus later than the beginning of things, if it is to bring us to 
the true Natale Mundi, must bring us to each of these things 
at once ; both to the mean vernal equinox in the Natural year, 
and to the 25th of April in the Julian, Now that is a dis- 
tinction of very grent importance, The first day in the Cy- 
elical equable year, traced back in the Julian according to its 
proper law perpetually, will bring you toa different Julian term 
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becauso the Natale Mundi has been handed down from the 
earliest times so characterised: the first, on that of an indis- 
putable matter of fact; viz, that Primitive Civil time, traced: 
back; according to its proper law, from any point of its dee 
cursus, must return at lust to its own origin and fountain 
head. And cach of these characters being known before- 
hand; they would be competent, taken in conjunction, to 
designate and identify the true Natale Mundi itself in its 
proper plnco and order of time. One day only could unite 
all these characters within any conceivable limits which could 
be assigned to the duration of the present system of things; 
and that one day would be April 26 B.C. 4004, 

Further than this however in the solution of such a Pro- 
Litem, independently of Scripture, it is probable we could not 
proceed ; and that weshould be required or expected toaolvesncls 
a Problem altogether without the naxistance of Scripture would 
be unreasonable in the extreme, and not more unreasonableim 
itself than disparaging to Scripture: as if its proper testimony 
on this point could ever be dispensed with as superfluous; 
could ever be superseded by any distinet from, yet superior 
to, and more authoritative than, its own: could ever be com- 
peneated for and supplied if wanting by any more authentic 
and more credible than its own. 

Now besides those characters of the true Natale Mundi, 
discoverable without the express testimony of Scripture, which 
have just been pointed out; others there are, which must 
have distinguished it also, and yet never could have been 
certainly known of except from the intimations of Holy 
Scripture. For example, if every numerical term which ever 
made part, or still makes part, of the Noctidiurnal succession 
of the present aystem of things, always has had and still has 
a character of its own, derived from the proper relation of 
every term in the Noetidiurnal to the Hebdomadal which 
has xccompanied the Noetidiurnal perpetually; the Natale 
Mundi itself, ns one such numerical term in the former, must 
have had « character of its own, derived from its place and 
order in the latter. And though we might have considered 
it probable @ priori (so probable, as to be morally certain) 
that the true Natale Mundi, as the very first numerical term, 
in the Noctidiurnal succession, must have been the very first 
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Hebdomadal character of any one year of this kind, to get 
the corresponding character of any other before or after it. 
It is simply a process of counting ; and with a succession of 
units the same in number perpetually. To save others the 
trouble of doing it for themselves, we have done it for thems 
already in our Tubles; by marking in them the feria of the 
first of Thoth at the beginning of every year of this kind 
from first to Jast: and these charactors are so connected with 
and so dependent on one another throughout, that if there is 
no error at the end of the process there can have been none 
at the beginning; and vice versa if there was none at the be- 
ginning there can be none at the end. The reader has only 
to bear in mind that, between any two consecutive characters 
of this kind, there must be 52 complete cycles of seven feria 
and one feria more of u 53d; consequently that, traced for- 
wards, such characters must go on increasing by one feria every 
year in the natural order of the cycle, and traced backwards 
must go on decreasing by one feria in the retrograde order per+ 
petually, If he finds this distinction holding good through- 
out, he may rest assured that this eyele of characters is going 
on correctly also. Lct him then further remember only that, 
when tracing back the Cyclical cquable year of the Fasti in 
connection with its Hebdomadal character perpetually, he is 
in renlity tracing back the Primitive Civil year; which had an 
original character of that kind derived from its proper rela. 
tion to the Natale Mundi: and then let him attend to this 
coincidence; viz. That, just at the moment when the Thoth 
of this Primitive year in the course of its revolution through 
the cycle of feria, and through every term of the mean Natu- 
ral, and through every term of the mean or actual Julian, 
Fear of the system, comes to the mean vernal equinox in 
the Natural year and to the 25th of April in the Julian, 
both at once, it comes also to the feria prima of the Hebio- 
madal cycle: and that the year, which is characterized by 
this latter coincidence, is the same which is characterized by 
the other also, A.M. 1 B.C, 4004 Aira eye. 1. 





But again, as the present system of things had its teue 
Annual time in the sense of Solar, from the first, s0 must 
it have had its true Menstrual time in the sense of Lunar, 
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that date to the present day, and as far beyond the present 
day as we may choose to continue it, in series of lunar 
revolutions of the assumed standard, from conjunction to 
conjunction. And such a scheme is actually represented in 
our own Tables, from April 29 at midnight B.C. 4004 to 
April 9 at midnight A.D, 2077*. And in this scheme 75 200 
lunations of the standard in question are necessarily compre 
hended ; and among these 75 200 lanations of the Tabled 
every actual lunar revolution from the beginning of things, 
(if the initial or epochal term of the entire succession was 
April 29 at midnight B.C. 4004,) must find its proper place 
in its proper order of time: and at that time wnd im that 
place it must coincide either wholly or in part with the eatre+ 
sponding lunation of the Tables. Nor is it possible that 
there could be any difference at a given time between the 
‘Tabular month and the true Lunar month of that time but 
what was accidental, and confined to very narrow limits at 
the utmost, They might differ in a particular instance by 
24 hours, or even by 48; but in majority of instances they 
would not differ at all: they would agree to a day with each 
other, 
And this turns out tobe the case, ‘The Tabular or Cyclical 
date ofany one of these 75 200 lunations in its proper order of 
time may be compared with the true in times past, as known 
from testimony or as determined by calculation; with the 
true at present, as known from our own observation and from 
the evidence of our own senses: with the true in times to 
come, a8 discoverable beforehand by calculation ; and it will 
never be found to differ from it beyond the limits which 
have been specified. It must then have been absolutely 
certain, from the necessary connection, coherency, and de« 
pendency of a series of terms of this kind (dates of new 
Toons as such), that, if any of the later was real of its kind, 
the first must have been so too; i.e April 29 at midnight 
B.C. 4004, the epochal or initial term of the series, must 
have been the true /uza prima at that time, as much as any 
similar term, consequentially deducible from it by the law 
of the succession, the true funa prime at any subsequont time. 
Or secondly, we might adopt a shorter and much more 
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theory; nnd it is inconceivable that they could ever have 
been separated in practice. If then the Antedilavian world 
bad its Primitive civil and solar year; it is morally certain 
that it must also have had its Primitive civil and lonar years 
and ifthe former was that form of the solar year which we 
have called the Equable; the latter must have heen that form 
of the lunar which nature itself hnd prendjusted to the Equa- 
ble solar year. Chronologers call this form of the Iunar 
year the Apis cycle; and we also have uniformly called it the 
Apis cyele*. But it is very proper that the reader should 
know that the Apis cycle, in the ordinary sense of the name, 
was only a particular correction or modification of the natu- 
ral lunar cycle of the Primitive solar year; first made in 
Egypt at the time of the rise of the Apis and of the founda» 
tion of Memphis in that country: the date of which, as we 
havo demonstrated by a multitude of proofs in the former 
part of this Work, was comparatively late, B.C. 973%, 

It is very important therefore to this question of the true 
Natale Mundi, in the sense of the true first day of the true 
Menstrual or lunar time of the present system of things, to 
know that this Apis cycle of comparatively recent date was 
directly derived from an older and preexisting cycle of the 
same kind in general: for this fact confirms the conclusion 
to which we have been led @ priori from the nature of the 
ease and the reason of things, that the natural lunar cycle of 
the Primitive solar year in use and observance among mam 
kind must have been associated with it from the first ; and that 
if there was a Primitive solar calendar, in the sense of civil, 
which went back to the beginning of things, there was 
Primitive lunar culendar, in the same sense of civil also, just 
as ancient. ‘The fact of this association from the first is the 
true explanation of the Period of 600 years, recognized by 
Josephus as peculiar to the Antediluvian world; for that was 
precisely the measure of this Primitive lunar in the Primitive 
solar year. It was the length of time for which the same 
‘Type of the former could go on in conjunction with the lat. 
ter, without requiring the correction of a day®. It is suffix 
cient to place it out of question however that among the 


® Fasti Catholic 7s iL 489. Soo vol. ii. Dissertation xiii. and vol. iv. 
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oned from the phasis: and consequently that Thoth 8, 
reckoned from midnight, at that time was exactly the same. 

Let him attend too to the distinetion which be learns from 
Scripture; vis. That April 29 at midnight (the dna prime 
reckoned from the change) and April 30 at midnight (the 
tune prima reckoned from the phasis) were the fifth and the 
sixth days of the Hexaémeron respectively, and each of them 
strictly anterior to the creation of Man: but that May 2 at 
midnight, or Thoth 8 at midnight, the luna guarta reckoned 
from the change, the tuna ¢ertia dated from the phasis, was 
not only posterior to the creation of Man, but the first day 
of the week next in order to that of the Creation; the feria 
prima of the first week which could properly be called and 
considered a part of the established course and succession of 
things. What then could be more natural in itself, and 
more consistent with that course and succession, than that 
the proper Menstrual time of the system should begin to be 
reckoned not from the change, nor yet from the phasis, 
(each of them prior to the existence of Man, and cach of 
them part of a week sui generis, and unlike any other before 
or after it,) but from the /una quarta referred to the change, 
the duna iertia referred to the phasis, of the Moon of the 
epoch? the first lunar phenomenon strictly posterior to the 
creation of Man, and strictly coincident with the first day of 
the proper Hebdomadal time of the existing aystem of 
things. What then could the proper solar date of the 
Primitive Apis cycle under such circumstances be but the 
Sth of Thoth? and what could the proper lunar date be but 
the luna tertia? 

Now this conclusion is greatly confirmed by the fact of the 
respect which (as we know from testimony ab extra to Serip- 
ture) was paid in Egypt from time immemorial to this Lunar 
term in particular, the dune ¢ertia; as the cpochal term of 
lunar time in general‘: (a respect attested by the proper 
lunar epoch of the historical cycle of Apis itself, which was 
purposely attached to the /una fertia on that very account :) 
and yet by the recognition among the Egyptians also of two 
other lunar terms, second in dignity, and in the estimation in 
which they were held, only to this one of the /una tertia; the 

# Pastl Cntholiel, i. 523. 568: le 370 
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in the sense of hmar time, in 
exuctness was necessary; which is critically 

the same distinction», We may add too, as another pro! 
argument of the traditionary rule of Menstrual in the sense 
of Junar time, that among the Greoks also the oldest t 
for our's of the month (yes) denoted the month, ‘ 
from the phasis not from the change! ; i.e. what astronomers — 
call the MMuminative, not the Synodic, mouth. 











Thus much might suffice in reply to the question which 
wwe began with proposing. We have endeavoured to answer 
it, as far as was possible, independently of Scripture; and we 
hope we have succeeded in doing so by means of data not 
supplied by Scripture, yet competent to decide such a ques 
tion: The belief and the testimony of every nation on the 
face of the ¢urth ; especially of those among whom the great. 
est amount of information respecting the origin of the pre 
sent system of things, not derived from inspiration, but’ 
handed down from the beginning by tradition, appears to 
have been earliest deposited and longest retained: The his- 
tory of the Primitive Sphere, and in particular of the Sphere 
of Mazzaroth, und its cardinal dates: The Primitive solar 
and the Primitive lunar Calendar, each of which takes ux 
directly back to the epoch of annual and to the epoch of 
menstrual time respectively. But, as we have already ob- 
served, though it may be allowable ex abundanti to anawer 
this question independently of Scripture; yet to treat such a 
question seriously as if it were, or could be, independent of 
Scripture, would be an injury done to the truth itself. 

It should therefore be distinctly impressed on the reader 
that the chronology of Scripture itself, (and by Seripture we 
mean the Hebrew verity,) traced perpetually downwards in 
its own Aira, the Azra Cyclica, from the date of the Creation 
to the date of the Fall, from the date of the Full to the date 
of the Deluge, from the date of the Deluge to that of the call 
of Abraham, of the 480 years, and of the birth of Isaac re- 
spectively, and from the date of the birth of Isaac to that of 
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the descent into Exypt, nnd from thence to the date of the 
Exodus, (when the proper Ara of Scripture iteelf underwent 
a change,) attests and substantiates one primary and absolute 
epoch of the existing system of things in terms of this Aira; 
and only one; the same precisely to which we have been al- 
weady led by every argument and every consideration, avail- 
able for that purpose, yet produced. And though, from the 
mature of the casc, as traced downwards through integral pe- 
Tiods of its proper Afra perpetually Scripture confirms in 
tho first place only the annual succession of that Alra in go- 
neral; in some instances it docs more: it fixes also the efyle 
of the ra from the first. For example, if it determines the 
Deluge to Ara Cyclicn 1658, it must presuppose the Cren- 
tion AEra Cyclica 1: and if the style of the cyclical date of 
the Deluge in the idiom of Seripture is Phaophi 17 Aira Oye. 
1658, that of the cyclical date of the Creation in the same 
idiom must be supposed to have been Thoth 1 Ara Cyc. 1. 
In like manner, if it dates the Exodus Aéra Cyclicn 2446, it 
must date the Creation Ara Cyc, 1; and, if the proper style 
of the Aira in its own idiom up to the very day of the Exodus 
(or at the utmost only 14 days before it) was still the proper 
Cyolieal style, it mast lave been the proper Cyclical style 
from the first. 

Tt is obvious too to remark that if Scripture supplies us 
with the true date of the Deluge in the true Cyclical or 
Equable style of the time being, and the true Cyclical or 

le style of the time being was nothing more or less 
thin that of the Primitive Calendar for the time being; then, 
from the Scriptural date of the Deluge in its own JSra and 
its own style, we can discover at once, through the Primitive 
‘Calendar of our own Fasti, the truc Julian date of that event: 
‘and this Scriptural date being Phaophi 17 ra Cyclica 1688, 
the corresponding Julian date according to our Tables ie 
May 5 A.M. 1657 B.C. 2348*, In like manner, if Scripture 
fixes the change of the style at the Exodas to the 19th of 
Phamenoth Aira Cyoliea 2446, it enables ux to ussign the 
‘Tulian date of the change, March 27 A.M. 2445 B.C, 1560; 
‘and if it fixes the change to the 14th day before the Exodas, 
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it enables us to assign the Julian date of the Exodus Apr 
B.C, 1560". ~<a 












And on one of the dates thus obtained from Scripture, (as 
important and interesting per se almost as any contained in 
Scripture itself,) the date of the Deluge and of the second 
beginning of things, it is in our power to cast additional 
light by means of testimony, of the highest antiquity next to: 
that of the Bible, and yet not derived from Scripture. ‘This 
testimony is that of the Phanix Period and the Phoenix 
Oycle among the ancient Egyptians. The story of the Phe- 
nix, handed down by the Egyptians from the carliest to the 
latest times, is of course a fable; but even the fable is seem 
to have a meaning, and in some sense even a foundation in 
fact, as soon as it is known that the Phoenix of the fable was 
the World before und the World after the Flood: the World 
destroyed by the Deluge, and the World renewed and re- 
stored by the catastrophe of the Deluge itself. But the 
Phenix Period and its proper Cycle is a matter of fact. 
Nothing is more certain than that such a Period came into 
being among the Egyptians; and that it had a proper Cycle, 
the measure of which was 500 years. Now we have shewn 
{and as we believe demonstratively) in the former part of 
this Work, that the actual epoch of this Period was B.C. 
1847; and that the idea of such a Period, (destined to be 
measured by this particular Cycle of 500 years perpetually,) 
was first conceived and first realized among the Egyptians, 
at the time of the combination of the Sphere of Mazzaroth 
with the Natural or tropical, which they made in B.C. 
1847". 

Why then was the Cycle of this Period fixed to 500 mean 
natural or 500 mean Julian years perpetually? No doubt 
among other reasons, because of the assumptions involved in 
‘the Period itself; which would not have been compatible with 
any Cycle of the Period but that". Must nothing however 
be allowed also for the circumstance or coincidence of the 
time itself, when the Period actually camo into being, as 
likely @ priori to conspire to the same effect? if that was 
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just 500 years after the Deluge. It is difficult to answer this 

in the negative, in the face of the fact that the 
eycle of the Period was actually the interval between the 
‘second beginning of things, dated from the year of the descent 
from the Ark, B.C. 2347, and the institution ‘of the Phoenix 
‘Period, B.C, 1847; and in the face of the fable invented along 
“with the institution, and so evidently adapted to the idea of 
the destruction of a former state of things, and of the rise of 
another, altogether the same with the former, out of its de- 
struction itself: so evidently capable therefore of having been 
‘suggested by the historical fact of the Deluge itself. It is 
@ifficult we say, in the face of such grounds of presumption 
to the contrary, to believe that these things were not con- 
nected; that the Phenix of the fable was not the World 
before and the World after the Flood: and that the cycle of 
‘the Period was not the first 500 yoars of the oxistenco of this 
new World, from B.C. 2347 to B.C, 1847, as much as any 
thing else. And though chronologers, or men of science, of 
a sceptical turn of mind, philosophers, rationalists, critics of 
the modern school, sce every thing, which is calculated to 
illustrate the trath of Scripture, through the jaundiced me- 
dium of their own prejudices; it is of very little consequence 
‘except to themselves what they may think of this coincidence, 
‘Wo candid and trath-loving mind will hesitate to draw the 
‘Batural inference from it; viz. That B. 0. 1847 the event of 
‘the Deluge was still well remembered in Egypt, and well 
‘known to have happened exactly 500 years before. ‘The in- 
‘Yention of the Pable of the Pharnix and the institution of the 
Pheenix Period just at this time are consequently a strong 
and striking attestation of the chronology of Scripture (the 
‘Hebrew Scripture and that alone) from the date of the Mosaic 
“Creation to that very time; and yet it is supplied by some- 
‘thing entirely ab extra to Scripture, 


There is still another argument of the absolute epoch of 
‘ths Proper system of time of the actual course and succession 
At present; though it applies directly only to the 

ime of the system : or, if to the Natural also, yet only 

equated to the Julian and as constantly repre- 

homey No one requires to be told that to the unin- 


terrupted succession of onc and the same 

time nothing is so essential, nothing is so p 
the cycle of leap-yeur, and the cycle of 28 years 
nologers cull the solar cycle, It follows that, if the a 
course of things, which existe st present, always has had 
still has its proper system of Julian time ; that system always: 
must have had and still must have its proper cycle of leap 
year, snd its proper solar cycle: and, what is more, that, if it 
has a particular cycle of leap-year and a particular solar eyele 
at present, it must always have had the same, 

Now with respect to the cycle of leap-year actually in ox- 
istence at present; it is scarcely necessary to remind the 
reader that we derive it directly from the Roman and Jntian: 
Correction of the Divtator Cwsar: and that, if every fourth 
year in the administration of Julian time at present is & 
Teap-year, it is due, humanly speaking, to the fact that the 
first year of the Correction, the firet year of the Julinn Aan, 
at Rome, B.C. 45, wae appointed by the author of the Cor 
rection to be a leap-yenr, and to have a leap-day; and aetu- 
ally was such a year and had such aday. But what made 
the Dictator Cesar fix on the sire! year of the Correction, as 
the proper seat of the first leap-day of the Correction, instead. 

‘of the fourth; which must have appeared a priori to be 30 
much the more naturally pointed out by the reason of things 
as the proper first leap-yenr of the Correction? The true ex- 
planation of this seeming inconsistency is the fact that the 
cycle of leap-year of the Julian Correction was not an origi~ 
nal institution of the Dictator Carsur’s. Thier cycle in his 
Calendar did but take up and continue a preexisting cycle of 
the same kind. It was derived from the cycle of leap-year | 
in the Sothiacal calendar of the ancient Egyptians; with 
which Julius Cesar became acquainted during his eight 
months’ residence in Egypt, two years before his Correction 
of the Calendar at Rome, 

If then we would go back to the epoch of the cycle of 
Jeap-year actually in use at present; we must go back not to 
the date of the Julian Correction, but to that of the Sothiacal 
among the Egyptians; and this being assumed to have been 
‘B.C, 1350°, but its first cycle of leap-year, according to the 
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strict Julian rule, to have borne date March 1 at midnight 
B.C, 1349; in order to discover whether its proper cycle of 
this kind was virtually in use from the beginning of things 
‘or not, we must go back cycle by eyele from March 1 B,C, 
1349 to March 1 B.C. 4004. And this being done accard- 
ingly, after the revolution of 668 cycles of this kind, we come 
to Mareh 1 B,C. 4001 ; as the date of the first complete cyele 
‘of the same kind which could actually have made a part of 
‘the present course and succession of things, if that really 
came into existence B.C. 4004. 

‘Tt follows from this fuct that there must have been three 
years, reckoned according to the rule of the proper Julian 
cycle of Jeap-year from March 1 at midnight B.C. 4004 to 
March 1 at midnight B. 0.4001, which were cither an incom- 
plete cycle of leap-year, according to the proper Julian cycle 
of that year, or the last three years of a complete cycle of 
that kind, the true epoch of which in exact conformity to 
the actual Julian rule must have been March 1 at midnight 
B.C. 4005. Now an incomplete cycle of leap-year in the con- 
stant deeursus of one and the same system of Julian time, 
and at the very beginning of the whole, would be a great 
anomaly and a great difficulty; but three years even in the 
actual decursua of such « system, and even at the beginning 
of the whole, which made up the last three years of one of 
‘its proper cycles of leap-year, would be no anomaly and no 
Aifficulty whatsoever, on one supposition only; viz. That even 
the proper Julian time of the present system of things was 
connected de facto with the proper Julian time of a former 
system; the cycle of leap-year of which was the same with 
its own?, 

On this principle, it would make no difference to the proper 
‘eycle of leap-year of the present system of things, that its 

Julian time bore date in the second year of that cycle, 
‘not in the first, ‘The first of its proper cycles of lenp-year 
would be just as complete in three years, reckoned from 
March 1 at midnight B.C. 4004, as in four, reckoned from 
March 1 at midnight B.C. 4005: and its second complete 
eyele would bogin in either case alike, in strict conformity to 
‘the Julian rule of the eycle, on March 1 at midnight B.C. 
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4001, And though we cannot undertake to say how far the 
proper Julian time even of the present system of things does 
in reality pass beyond the epoch of March 1 B.C. 4004; yet 

thus much we may venture to say (because we have the war- 

rant of Scripture to say it4) that its actual origin passes. 
beyond that epoch; and for aught which we know to the cam- 

trary immeasurably beyond it. And if the proper Julian 

time of the system passes beyond that epuch, its proper eyele 

of Jeap-year pnsses beyond it also; nnd therefore the proper 

epoch of the first cycle of that kind which made part de facto 

of the present course and succession of things was March 1 

B.C, 4005, not March 1 B.C. 4008, 

Secondly, with regard to the proper cycle of 28 years, or 
Solar Cycle, of this system also; it is to be observed first of 
all that it makes no difference to the effect of this cycle from 
what year of the eyele of Jeap-year it may be assumed to be 
reckoned. Nothing is essential. to it except that it shonld 
always be reckoned from the same; and that from any ane 
of the years of the cycle, as its assumed epoch, to the same 
again there should be seven periods of four yenrs complete, 
28 Julian years, perpetually. This condition being prescribed 
and observed accordingly; this cycle of 28 years will serve 
the same use and purpose and produce the same effeet under 
all circumstances of its application alike; viz. that of bring- 
ing back the 10228th term in the constant succession of the 
Noctidiurnal cycle to the same Julian term in the Annual, 
and to the same feria in the Hebdomadal, in the same year 
of the eycle of lonp-year, We say the 10228th term in the 
Noctidiurnal succession; the number of Noctidiurnal cycles 
contained in one of these periods of 28 Julian years being 
10227 exuetly. And this distinction being duly apprehended, 
and allowed to be just and reasonable, it will not appear ex- 
traordinary should it turn out to be the case that the epoch 
of the proper cycle of leap-year of the present system is one 
thing and that of its proper solar cycle is another; that the 
former passes de facto one year beyond the beginning of the 
system, the latter is attached de facto to the firet year of the 
system itself, 

Now we are made aware of this distinction by means ofa 

& Fasti Cathotict, i 268 aqq. 
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‘very curious and interesting discovery; the process and re- 
sult of which we had occasion to explain and illustrate in our 
former Work*. ‘The discovery was made by inquiring into 
the nature and use of the Medieval system of Concurrents 
and Regulars; which in former times served the same por- 
pose as is served at present by the cycle of the Dominical 
letter: viz. that of indicating the feria of any other day in 
any other month of a given Julian year by means of the feria 
of the first of January in that year. In the process of work- 
ing ont and applying this system, nnd as the result of a series 
of tentative experiments, it was found out that even the Con- 
currents and Regulars were not competent to indicate this 
Seria agreeably to the trath perpetually without the addition 
of s constant of 2; but that with that addition they would 
always shew it correctly. 

Now the Jalian year of chronology also has its proper solar 
cycle of 28 years; the same which is carried along with it 
backwards or forwards to any extent: and this antiquated 
system of Concurrents and Regulars, as first conceived and 
first reduced to practice, and us ever after applied, was adapted 
to this proper solar cycle of the proper Julian year of chro- 
nology exclusively. The Julian time of our Tables also hus 
its proper solar cycle; which begins in its very first year, 
B,C. 4004, and is not once interrupted from that year to the 
end of the Tables. Now when the solar eycle of chronology 
is reduced to this solar cycle of our own Tables, it is found 
that the first year of the former is the éwentieth of the latter ; 
and also that, in the proper cycle of the Hebdomadal cha- 
meter in the solar cycle of the Tables, the Hebdomadal 
character (ie. the Concurrent) of this éwentieth year is two ; 
whith, in the corresponding year of the solar cycle of chro- 
nology, assumed as the zero or epoch of the cycle itself, was 
‘of course treated as if it had been 0: the consequence of 
which could not fail to be that, in the practical application of 
the system of Concurrents and Regulars adapted to this 
‘cycle, they would not answer the purpose intended, without 
@ correction’ to compensate for this oversight; i. c. without 
the perpetual addition of this constant of fw: but thut with 
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‘that addition they would answer it, and in fuet tl 


as much as the Dominical letters at present. ~ 
‘From this very curious discovery then we must nee 
infer that the proper Julian time of the present world alway 
had its proper solar cycle of 28 years; but such that the first 
ase of the proper solar cycle of chronology was the twentieth — 
of that: and, if so, that the proper solar cycle of the proper 
Julian time of the present system of things could not have 
differed from that of the Julian time of our own Tables, of 
which the same fact holds good. It follows consequently that 
the proper cpoch of the Julian time of the present world 
must have coincided with that of one of theae cycles of our 
own Tables; either that of the first, B.C. 4004, or that of 
some other 28 years earlier, or 28 years later, at least: or 
rather, in strictness, with the epoch of one of our Julian Pe- 
] riods of four or of five of these cycles alternately, (112 years 
or 140 yeurs,) carlicr or later than B.C. 4004. 
, To the Proper arguments therefore of the actual epoch of 
the proper Julian time of such a course and succession of 
| things as that which is actually going on at present, these two 
may undoubtedly be added; the epoch of its proper cycle af leap 
year, and that of its proper solar cycle of 28 years, ts actual 





epoch must be compatible with that of both; and, if it was B.C, 
4004, it is compatible with that of both: with the former, as 
the second year of its proper cycle of four years, with the 
i latter as the first year of its proper cycle of 28 years. And 
though each of these tests and criterions is properly applic~ 
able only to the Julian time of the system, ar to the Natural 
also only as constantly equated to and constantly represented 
by the Julian; there is another argument of the same thing 
which is applicable to both in conjunction: and goes to the 
proof of the fact that the Julian time of the system, and the 
Natural time of the system, must both have taken their rise 
on the first day of the mean Julian time of the system and 
on the first day of the mean Natural; and both at the same 
time of the day for the proper meridian, and that day April 
25 B.C, 4004 in either case alike, Nor perhaps will it be 
the least recommendation of this argument in the opinion of 
many of our readers, that it is founded entirely on the astro- 
nomical characters of the true Julian time of such a system 
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of things as the present in conjunction perpetually with the 
true Natural. It is in fact the argument briefly adverted to 
supra*; but in order to its being explained more m detail 
purposely reserved for the present opportunity, 


For if the proper Julian annual time of the system did 
really take its rise in conjunction with the proper Natural 
annual time of the system, and both came into being on the 
sume day, and both nt the seme time on that day, yct the 
one on the Julian April 26, the other at the mean vernal 
equinox: then this coincidence must hold good ever after: 
vir. that the mean longitude of the Julian April 25, begin- 
ning with 0°0' 0", must go on increasing by a constant 
quantity for every mean Julian year of the system ; and thnt 
constant quantity must be the annual increment of the mean 
Julian time of the system on the mean Natural in terms of 
the mean solar longitude of the system perpetually. 

‘Let us be permitted to assume that this anoual increment 
is the are of the sphere which according to the mean motion 
of our own Tables measures in motion the difference in time 
of the mean Natural annual time of our Tables and the mean 
Julian, 11 m. 9-6 sce. i. c. 27-499 556 800 953 54. And 
that being assumed, Ict us take a year which stands at the 
distance of a certain number of complete cycles of leap-year 
from B.C, 4004; that is, A.D. 1801, A. M. 5805; between 
which and B.C. 4004 there are 1451 cycles of Ieap-year, 
5804 meau Natural and mean Julian years alike. 

Now in 5804 mean Jolian years the annual increment in 
‘mean longitude would accumulate to 

27° 499 556 800 953 54 * 5804; 
ive, to 199 607" + 427 672/734 346 16 
oF 44° 20° 7" «427 672 734 346 16. 
WW thes the mean Natural annual time and the mean Julian 
annual of the system both took their rise on the Julian April 
25 at Ob. Om. 21-Gsee. from midnight, (for the proper meri- 
Ginn,) B.C. 4004; the mean longitude of April 25 B.C. 
‘M004 at that time must have been 0° 0 0", and A. D. 1801 
‘wt the samo time ought to be 41° 20° 7"-427 673. To put 
“this to the test, let us calculate first of all the mean longi- 
_ © Page Isavii, 
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tude of April 25 A.D. 1801, at Oh. Om. 21-6see. 
own Tables, ; 

First then, we hav: the mean vernal equinox of the Tables, 
A.D. 1801, proyerly corrected, for their own meridian, 

March a1 4 7 43° 2 

Add 44 23 32 a8-4 

And you come to April2g 0 0 ar'6 


Next, with the mean motion of our own Tables, we have 


be 
LD. 3801 SL= 0 do”  Marchaa 0.27 49 
Add 44200 7-428 44-23-32 a4 





wehave = SLi ~44 20 7-498 April 25 © 0 206 





‘We see then that the actual mean longitude of April 25 
A.D. 1801 at Oh. Om, 21, 6sec. was truly 44° 20’ 7-428; 
and consequently equal at that time to the actual more- 
ment in mean longitude in 5804 years, from April 25 at 
Oh, Om. 21-6 sec. B.C. 4004 to April 25 at Oh. Om. 21-Gee0. 
A.D, 1801, And this must be decisive that, if the proper 
mean Julian time of our Tables and the proper mean Natural 
set out together, in a certain state of relation to each other, 
in this year B.C, 4004, they were still exactly in the same 
relation to cach other, mutatis mutandis, in the 5805th year 
of the decursus of each, A. D. 1801. 

Now such being the state of the case with respect to the 
relation of the mean Julian time of the Tables to the mean 
Natural or equinoctial at the beginning of this 5805th year 
of the decursus of each, A.D. 1801, and with respect to the 
character which the former must derive from its relation to 
the latter perpetually; if the mean Julian and the mean 
equinoctial time of our Tables profess to be the mean Julian. 
and the mean equinoctial time of the present system of 
things from the first, what have we to do, in order to test the 
trath of this profession, except to compare the character 
which April 25 A.D. 1801 was deriving at this time from its 
relation to the proper equinoctial time of our Tables, with 
the proper character of the same day in the same respect, not 
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obtained or known from our Tables, but from some other 
? The means of this comparison are the Astronomi- 
cal Tables of the present day, distinct from our own. The 
character in question is an astronomical character. It is 
that of the mean solar longitude of a particular day in a 
particular year; and the mean longitude of every day and 
in every year is given in the modern Tables. Let us there- 
fore compre the mean longitude of April 25 A. D. 1801, at 
mean midnight, according to our Tables, with the mean lon- 
gitude of the same day at mean midnight in the same year, 
according to the Tables of Delambre. 
‘The mean longitude of April 25 in this year, at mean mid- 
night exactly, for the meridian of our own Tables was 
MP 20 Gs bar 
and for the meridian of Greenwich was 
44° 25' 53" -448 
‘The mean longitude of May 7 (N, Style) April 25 (Old Style) 
A.D. 1801 at mean miduight, for the meridian of Greenwich, 
according to the Tables of Delambre was 
4g? a1’ 5"-82° 


* A.D. 1801, we have, 
ra” Rm « 

SL= 4420 6541 April 24 21 39 13. At Greenwich, 
+ 5 46-907 22047 





SL = 44 25 53°448 April a5 0 0 © = At Greenwich. 





Delambre’s standard of the mean diurnal motion in longitude is 
0-985 647 159 479 9 
and this multiplied by 126 — r 
tag? THt $42 094 4674 
or 4249-21 29~ 551 G4 O82 64 
And 12 hours’ mean motion with his standard = 
ay ga" 164 9 
Now, according to the Tables and Formule of the late Mr. Baily, the 
mean Jongitude of Jan. x (N, 8.) A.D. 1801, at mean noon for the meridian 
of Greenwich, according to Delainbre was 280" 39° 10° 43, 





ie? 4 
‘Hence Jan, + at 13, SL = 280 39 10-43 
—n — 2 34 1649 
Jan. at ooo SL-=— ase 9 36-27 
Add 126 = 124 41 29-55 





May7NS=Aprlagatco 0 She 4g 21 5-82 
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‘There was consequently a difference in the mean longitude 
of this same Julian term, in the same year A. 1), 1801, nnd 
at the same moment, that of mean midnight exactly, accord- 
ing to our Tables and according to Delambre’s respectively, of 
4 an’-63 

but no more, And, if it can be shewn that even this differs 
ence and at this time was something accidental, it will follow 
that there was in reality no difference at all; or none which 
was material. 

Now ¢Ais can be shewn. The mean standard of the Natas 
yal year according to the Tables of the Pasti is a somewhat 
smaller quantity than the standard according to Delambre. 
‘The mean motion in longitude of our Tables is consequently 
slightly more accelerated than that of the Tables of Delam= 
bre. The difference of standards for one year is 0-000 O19 
9659 day: and an anunal difference of that amount in 5804 
years would accumulate to 1h, 56m, 43-418 423 04sec. 
Now 1h. 56m, 43-418 428 O4sec. of mean solar time in the 
mean motion of our Tables = 4 47" 62. The difference of 
longitude, (that of April 25 at mean midnight according to 
our Tables, and that of the same day at the same time, 
according to Delambro,) and in the snme year in ench, A.D. 
1801, was 4 47-63 also. No one can doubt then that it ix 
ultimately resolvable into the difference of standards, and 
the difference of motions, just pointed out; and consequently 
that it is accidental: that the mean longitude of our own 
Tables, just at this moment, minus the difference of mean 
motion in 5804 years, would be the mean longitude of De- 
Jnmbre’s just at the sume; or vice versa, that the mean lon- 
gitude of Delambre's just at this time plus the difference of 
mean motion in 5804 years would be the mean longitude of our 
own Tables at this sume time also. It may therefore be set 
aside and not taken into account. It may be assumed, as 
the result of the comparison just instituted, notwithstanding 
thie difference, that the trac astronomical character of the 
first day of the 5805th mean Julian year of our Tables, de- 
rived from its proper relation to the first day of the 550%th 
mean Natural year of the Tables also, was entirely the sume 
with the trae astronomical character of April 25 A.D. 1801, 
derived from its proper relation to the mean vernal equinox 
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‘at that time also, What can be inferred from this coimcidenee 
except that April 25 A. D. 1801 was absolutely and entirely 
the some with the first day of the 5805th mean Julian year 
of our Tables ; andthat the mean vernal equinox, A.D. 1801, 
was absolutely and entirely the same with the first day of 
the 5805th mean Natural year of the Tables? and what can 
be inferred trom both these facts, except that April 25 must 
be the actual Julinn date of the actual Julian time of the 
present system: of things; and the mean vernal equinox the 
actual Natural date of the actual Natural time of the same 
system: and that neither could be more or ese than 5804 
years oli, the one on April 25 at mean midnight, A.D. 1801, 
the other at the mean vernal equinox, the same year? 


Lastly, among the other argaments of the actual beginning 
of the present system of things, derived from the science of 
astronomy in particular, and among the other tests and eri- 
teria of its proper astronomical characters, we must not omit 
to mention that the epoch, assigned it by Scripture, and the 
epoch, assigned it by every other testimony distinct from 
Seripture, B.C. 4004: was very probably an astronomical 
epoch also of a remarkable kind, and of great importance: 
viz. the time when the Asis Major of the solar orbit com- 
cided with the line of the equinoxes. The calculations at 
Teast which have been instituted by the most eminent physi- 
cal astronomers in modern times, to determine the epoch of 
this coincidence, approximate to this date, and some of them 
very closly: though none of them assigns it in terms ex- 
actly’, But it seems to be agreed upon all hands that the 
utmost which can be expected from calculations of this kind, 
carried so far back, is an approximation to the truth. ‘Chat all 
‘of them then approach to this date in the present instance, yet 
with mare or less of aberration from it within certain limits; 
is sn argument in its favour, rather than otherwise. It would 
Hive cast discredit on this date, if calculation had uniformly 
wesigned it; it tends to confirm it, that all such calculations 
come very near to it, and yet that none of them actually 
touches it, ‘The perfection of modern astronomy accounts 
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for the approximation to it; the re 5 
‘itself for some degree of aberration from it. 

But with respect to the fact of such a coinciden 
importance to the question of the NataleMfundi, 

it is threefold: i. If the axis major did really at tl 
coincide with the line af the equinoxes, the mean ¢ 
did really nt that time also coincide with the true; a 
would make no difference at that time whether the pr 
equinoctial time of the system just coming into being were — 
to be reckoned from the farmer or from the lntter. ii, Ifthe 
axis major was really at that moment coinciding with the — 
Tine of the equinoxes, the mean and what is commonly called 
the true, in the sense of the apparent, solar ti 

tem would coincide at that moment also", iii. If the axis 
‘major wus really then coinciding with the line of the equi- 
noxes, the mean anomalistic time of the system would have 
the same origin as the mean Julian and the mean natural : 
the first mean. anomalistic year, and the first mean nateral 
year, and the first mean Julian year, of the system would all 
tuke their rise together at the point of the mean vernal equix 
nox B.C. 4004s, 

And as the present system of things has its mean sidereal 
time ns well ns its mean naturnl, and its mean anomalisti¢, 
and its mean Julien; to the other astronomical characters of 
this epoch of B.C. 4004, we may add also that it was the 
origin of the proper mean sidereal time of the present course: 
and succession of things, as much of any other species of time 
proper to it and characteristic of it. It has been shewn ia 
our former Worky that the first mean sidereal year and the 
first mean natural or tropical year came into being simulta- 
neously at the mean vernal equinox B.C, 4004; and that, 
still more clearly to point out and designate the epoch of the 
true mean sidereal time of the system in its proper relation 
to the true naturil or equinoctial even in that first instance, 
when the sun was on the vernal colure, B.C. 4004, two re~ 
markable stars, Beta and Zeta Tauri, were on it and close to 
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it also. The sun is still in conjunction with those stars si- 
multancously on the proper day in every year, and the day 
of that conjunction is stil] the first day of the sidereal year 
‘of the system for the time being; and the mcan longitude of 
that day and the mean sidereal time of that day at the proper 
‘time and for the proper meridian nre still the true astrono- 
mical characters of the system, derived from its relation to 
the true tropical and the true sidereal time of the system in 
‘conjunction perpetually. 


And now we have probably insisted on every argument 

‘wad cvery consideration to which an appeal could be mado 
for the decision of such a question as this of the Natale 
‘Mundi, treated as one of fact; which must be determined by 
testimony or by matters of fact equivalent to testimony, We 
aye at least omitted nothing of this kind which has come to 
our own knowledge from any quarter; and we flatter our- 
selves that we have produced more than enough for the con- 
‘Vietion of any candid and unprejudiced inquirer: whose sole 
object was the discovery of the truth, and who was prepared 
beforchand to allow every argument of the truth, which 
should be submitted to his judgment, its proper weight and 
force. The result of all these different tests and criteria of 
the trath on this particular question of fact is the same; viz. 
that the absolute epoch both of the Natural and of the Julian 
time of the present system of things, and therefore the trae 
Watale Mundi, was April 26, at midnight, B.C. 4004: the first 
tiny of the proper Noctidiurnal cycle, the first of the proper 
‘Hebdomadal eycle, the first of the proper Natural year, and 
the first of the proper Julian year, of the system. 
_ There are still two other questions, intimately connected 
with this, on ncither of which has any thing yet been said; 
‘one, that of the meridian, to which the monn Natural time 
‘ami the mean Julian time of the system must have been ad- 
sted from the first; the other, that of the standard by 
which the mean Natural time and the mean Julian time of 
the system must have heen measured from the first. It 
‘would not be proper to take leave of the question which we 
Itaye Litherto been considering without some notice of each 
‘of these questions also, which have 80 much to do with it. 
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Now with regard to the first; it is agreed among ehrono- 
logers and astronomers that the unit or integer of time, (the 
absolute measure of duration in the form of time,) isthe 
diurnal rotation of the carth and its proper measure: anil it 
is also agreed that the actual measure of the diurnal rotation, 
a8 going on at the sume rate and completed in the same i+ 
terval of duration perpetually, is the mean sidereal day*—a 
smaller quantity by a stated amount than the integral period 
of 24 hours of wean solar time, But it is also agreed that 
another unit or integer of time, another absolute measure of 
duration in the form of time, is the mean solar day; i.e. the 
integral period of 24 hours of menn solar timo, neither more 
nor less, itself perpetually*. It requires no argument to 
prove that the proper measure of the duration of the present 
system of things, in terms of its proper unit or integer per 
petually, is the mean solar day, not the mean sidereal day. 
The proper Julian time of the system, and the proper Na- 
taral constantly equated to the Julian, are made up of mean 
solar, not of mean sidereal, days; of integral poriods of 24 
hours of mean solar time: in one word, of Noctidiurnal ey- 
eles, in the sense of such periods perpetually. 

Here then the distinction of meridians comes in, The 
mean solar day, the Noctidiurnal eyele, the integral period 
of 24 hours of mean solar time, is the same per se under all 
circumstances of its application ; but its proper epoch cannot 
be every where the same. It is under all circumstances, and 
every where, the interval, measured in mean solar time, be- 
tween the passage of a given meridian in one instance under 
the mean sun, and the passage of the same meridian in the 
next instance ander the mean sun; and it is every where the 
interval of 24 hours of mean solar time -exactly. But as 
meridians pass under the sun one after another; though the 
length of this interval between two consccutive passages of 
the same meridian may be the same for all, the epoch or be 
ginning of the interval is not and cannot be the same for all, 
It must be earlier for some, and Inter for others, according 
to the order of the meridians themselves, and the distance of 
one from another; only after » certain fixed rate or propor- 
tion, determined by that of the diurnal rotation: viz. that of 

& Fasti Catholic i 47 sq. 
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wsdlute epoch of this period is the ‘Absolute be- 
proper Natural and the proper Julinn time of 
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eycle of this kind must have been prs, met 
hy the diurnal rotation, even the first cycle of this kind a 


of 24 hours of mean solar time in terms of the diurnal rota- 
tion, which was not roferrible to some meridian; if there 
never was a time at least when the earth did not revolve 
around the sun, as well as about its own axis: and there 
never was any which at one and the same time was referrible 
to more than one meridian. The very first period of this 
kind could have been no exception to this general law of all 
such periods. It would be just as absurd to suppose that 
even that must not have been referrible to some meridian, ns 
that it could have been referrible to more than one. The 
question is only To what meridian? and that question, 
prima fucie, it must be allowed would seem to be difficult to 
de answered; for, ax we have stated it, it is neither more nor 
less than that of the Parmany Mew ; and the question 
of the Primary Meridian has passed hitherto with chronolo- 
gers and astronomers for an insoluble problem. 
And yet there does not seem to have been any good reason 
in the nature of things why even this problem should have 
been considered incapable of solution ; at least in the estimm- 
tion of Christian astronomers, or of men of science, who 
professed to be Christians, and to believe in the Bible, and im 
what they found upon record there, On the contrary, if Christ 
ian chronologers and astronomers had brought their Christian: 
eouvictions and belief (as they were bound to do) along with 
them, even to the solution of such a problem ns this, they 
waust have come to the investigation of the truth in this 
respect, predisposcd to find it, (where in all probability it was 
to be found,) in the meridian of the ancient Jerusalem. It 
requires no argument to satisly a Christian at least that, if 
there was any one locality on the face of the whole earth, 
more important in the estimation of ite Creator, more inti- 
mately connected with the times and seasons of the most re 
markable of his own dispensations, more distinguished by 
himself in every respect, more sacred, more prominent, more 
diguitied, than another, and therefore more likely @ priori to 
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hnye supplied the primary meridian than any other, it must 
hare becn that of the ancient Jerusalem», 

‘But ws reasons or considerations @ priori can never be de 
Cisive on a question of fact; lot us be permitted to assign 
feo matters of fact (one, taken from the course and succes- 
sion of mean Julian time, the other, from the course and 
succession of mean Natural), which appear to us to bear di- 
rectly on this question of the Primary Meridian, and where 
it is to be assumed. The former of these is the fact that, 
when twelve hours of mcan solar time were first added to the 
absolute length of the Noctidiurna! cycle by the miracle of 
Joshua, the addition was made critically at 6 ao. of mean 
time for the meridian of Jerusalem; and, when twelve hours 
‘of mean solar time were again added to the absolute length 
of the cycle by the miracle of Hezekiah, the addition was 
made critically at 6 r.o1. mean time for the meridian of Je- 
Fusalem, We can draw no inference from these facts but 
one; viz. that tho absolute length of the cycle, the period 
of 24 hours of mean solar time itself, must have been origi- 
nally adapted to the meridian of Jerusalem: and therefore 
that the meridian of Jerusalem must have been the Primary 
‘Meridian. 

‘The matter of fact in the second instance is this; via. That 
the mean Natural or equivoctial time of the present system 
‘of things being adapted to April 23 at Oh. Om. 21-6 sec. 
from midnight B.C. 4004, exactly as it stands in our Tables ; 
it is thereby critically adapted to the meridinn of the ancient 
Jerusalem: yet not as the effect of our assumptions and of owr 
arringements, but of the truth itself. We have ascertained 
indeed, as our readers have been made aware in the preced- 
hg pages, from a variety of data, that there was good reason 
to conclude that the true equinoctial time, and the true Ju- 
Tian time, of the present system of things must have come 
nto existence at once, in this yenr, B.C. 4004, and on this 
day, April 25, in thnt yenr, and at this time of the day, April 
i midnight; but we have not ascertained from any 
‘quarter, or from any testimony cither in Scripture or ab ex- 
‘tra to Scripture, that both came into being at this time pre- 
‘adjusted to w cortain meridian as well as to each other, And 
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though it might be evident to our own reason that 
have come into being adapted to some meridian ; 
have undertaken to designate that meridian, exe 
turally ? bikes 

If then we have been made aware of the fact thet the mean 
equinoctial time of the present course and succession of things 
was really adapted to one particular meridian, it has been in 
a very different way; viz, by means of an exact and eritieal 
comparison of the mean equinoctial time of our own Tables, 
adjusted to this epoch of April 25 at Oh. Om. 21.Gec. B.C. 
4004, with that of the most approved modern Tables: for in- 
stance with that of Delambre’s Tables. Those modern'Tabies 
are adapted to the meridian of Paris or of Greenwich: and it 
is found, ax the result of this comparison between our own 
and these, that, after allowance has been made for every cir- 
cumstance of distinction in other respects between the mean 
equinoctial time of our Tables and the mean equinoctial time 
of these, a difference remains which is not resolvable into any 
thing accidental ; a difference of an uniform nature and of a 
stated amount: and ¢his amount precisely that which existe 
de facto between the meridian of Paris or of Greenwich and 
that of the ancient Jerusalem®, 

Tt follows from this fact that the mean equinoetial time of 
our own Tables, as adjusted originally to this epoch of April 
25 at Oh. Om. 21-6 sec, from midnight B.C, 4004, and de- 
duced from that perpetually, was adapted at first, and is still 
adapted, a8 critically to the meridian of the ancient Jerusa- 
Jom, as that of the Tables of Delambre to the meridian of 
Paris or of Greenwich. And this being entirely a spontanoous 
and unstudied coincidence between the arrangements of our 
Tables and the matter of fact, and discovered only in this 
way of a comparison of the former with the actual course and 
‘succession of things wt present; it is demonstrative that the 
mean cquinoctiol time of our Tables is adapted de facto to 
the meridian of Jerusalem: and it is scarcely less than de- 
‘Monstrative, in our opinion, that mean equinoctial time from 
the first must have been adapted to that meridian likewise. 
The argument lust proposed has rendered it equally certain 
‘or equally probable that mean Julian time also was first and 
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oycle of four years; the natural cycle of leap-year of the ab- 
stract iden of the mean Julian year itself. 

Secondly, with regard to the abstract iden or standard of 
the Natural time of the system; the conclusion at which we 
have just arrived concerning that of the Julian is of much 
importance. If the proper mean Natural time and the pro- 
per mean Julian time of the present system of things have 
never de facto been separated; if both came into being at 
once im a common relation to their proper system; and if 
both have gone on together in the same relation to that 
system ; we must necessarily infer from this state of the case 
that they were always intended by the Author of both ta: 
come into existence together in this common relation, aud to 
go on together perpetunlly in the same relation: and there- 
fore that tho abstract idea or type of the one must have boom 
critically accommodated from the first to that of the other. 

Now this abstract idea or type of the mean Natural year, 
according to the standard of our Fasti, is that of 365d. 5h. 
48m. 50s. 24th. or 365d. Sh. 48m. 50-4sec. or 865:-24225 d_ 
And the corresponding idea or type of the mean Julian year 
is that of 365d, 6h, or 365-25d. And we will venture to say 
that there is no standard of mean Natural annual time which 
is so critically adapted to mean Julian perpetually, us this of 
86524225 d. to that of 865°25d.4 In no standard but this 
is mean Natural time so well calculated to go on for eternity, 
constantly accompanied by mean or actual Julian, and con- 
stantly represented by mean or actual Julian; at all times 
within certain limits commensurable with it, and at stated 
times scarcely distinguishable from it. And as the more the 
history of time is investigated from first to last, and the 
better it is uncerstood, the more numerous and more clear 
are the proofs of the control and superintendence, by which 
time itself has been uniformly made subservient to the pur- 
poses of a Supreme Power, which it brings to light; no 
right-minded person can doubt for a moment that all great 
and permanent changes in the reckoning of time in parti- 
cular must have made part of this Providential control and 
superintendence of the course of things; must have entered 
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the plan and made part of the details of a preconcerted 
scheme; must have been critically adapted to each other, and 
to the frst principles of the system itself. If the equable 
‘solar year of the beginning has been superseded by a differ- 
ent kind of year almost as generally as it was once in use; 
no doubt it has been Providential: and if the kind of year 
which has superseded it almost every where is almost every 
where the Julian; that too is Providential. The first cor- 
rection of the Primitive year on tho Julian principle was) 
made in Egypt, 1800 years before the time of the Dictator 
Gesart; and yet even that, in the effect which it was de- 
‘stined to produce, contained the germ of the Julian Corree- 
tion of Cesar. The Sothiacal correction of later date among 
the Egyptians also*, as still more directly preparing the way 
for the Julian of Cwsar, was still more providential: but the 
Julian Correction itself, we may boldly say, in its proper 
order of time was the most Providential of all; and is most 
distinetly proved to have been so by the many extraordinary 
ireumstances which were made to concur and conspire toge- 
ther, in order that it might take full and complete and per= 
manent effect just at the proper point of time, It is evident 
therefore that, next to the mean Natural year itself (the true 
tbstract idea of the mensure of time by the year), nothing 
has been so important an clement in the constant measurc- 
ment and decursus of time as the mean Julian year: from 
which we may reasonably infer that the true type and exem- 
plar of cither of these in the abstract must always have been 
that which approached most neatly to that of the other; and 
therefore that, if the mean standard of the Julian yeur was 
the one, the mcan standard of the Natural year of our Fasti 
‘must be the other. For as another, and a still more striking, 
‘Argument of the adaptation of one of these to the other, we 
may adduce even the Gregorian Correction of the Julian Cor- 
rection itself. The object of that Correction was to realise 
@ perfect and faultless idea of the mean Natural year in 
terms of the mean Julian perpetually; i.¢. such a relation 
between these two things as we suppose to have been esta- 
Dlished between them by the Author of hoth from the first, 
‘Tt is agreed that it failed im this object; or only partially 
* Fostl Cetholici fr. 171 9qq. 


sueceeded in the attainment of it: and that the on 


failure was the assumption of a faulty iden or standard, 

mean Natural year as destined to be represented in 

ner by the mean Julinn ; and a standard which erred in ex 
ccas not in defect. And that being the case; the observable 
circumstance is that the idea or standard of the same kind, 
which corrects this error of excess, and if it had been adopted 
at the timo would have realised the object of the Gregorian 
Correction ax completely in practice as in theory, is ts 
standard of our Fastif. 

Again, it is peculiar to this standard, ‘0 foresee 
bear exactly the same relation, as the absolute measure of 
Annual time, to each of the absolute measures of Diurnal, the 
mean sidereal day and the mean solar day; and that too is ® 
property which itmight be supposed a priori would characterize 
the one measure of time by the revolution of the earth abont 
I the sun, relatively to the /wo measures of time by the revo- 

lution of the earth about itself. It is at least the case, that 
865° 24225 of moan solar time are equivalent to 366+ 24225 
of mean sidereal time; and that 365:24225 divided by 
366°24225 will give the most exact value of the mean sides 
real day in terms of the mean solar, and 86624225 divided 
by 36524225 will give the most exact of the mean solar 
day in terms of the mean sidereals. 
Again, this standard of the mean Natural year, 365-24225d, 
might safely be submitted to any competent person, and would ] 
2 have nothing to fear from his judgment concerning it. No 
astronomer, no chronologer, no one who was qualified to pro- 
‘ounce on such n question as this, even among the almost 
endless diversity of standards of this kind which have been 
proposed both in ancient and modern times, could see any 
| thing to object to this in particular per se; or why it might not 
| be the true abstract conception of Nature’s own designation: 
fixed nnd invarinble im itsclf, and always agrecable to the 
reason of things; and as much opposed to an actual and 
variable standard of the same kind of excess at one time, as 
to one of defect at another, La Place in particolar has left 
his opinion on record that, all things considered, chronologers 
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‘and astronomera might agree to acquiesce in this, for all prac- 
‘tical uses and purposesi. 

Bat, as opinion can never be decisive on any question of 
fact, the attention of the reader should by all means be 
directed in this instance also to a very remarkable coinci- 
@ence; viz, That the more exactly the nctual course of mean 
‘equinoctial time can be determined by observation at present, 
the more it agrees with the same thing as represented in our 
‘Tables perpetually. The mean motion of Delambre’s Tables 
is somewhat more retarded than that of ours; and therefore 
his mean longitude and monn sidereal time and mean equis 
noctial time also at a given cpoch are proportionably different 
from ours. We have produced one example of this difference 
in the mean longitude of April 25 A.D. 1801, according to 
his Tables and to ours respectively. And yet the absolute 
epoch or origin of Delambre’s mean motion, or mean equi- 
‘noctial time, appears to have been entirely the same with that 
‘of our own Tables. 

‘The meaning of this is That, if you take the mean equie 
‘noctinl time of a particular year at present from Delambre’s 
‘ables, and aftor reducing it from the meridian of Paris to 
that of Jerusalem, compare it with the mean equinoctial time 
‘of the sime yenr, exactly ax it stands in our Tables; there 
will be a certain difference between them, by which Delam- 
bre's will be so much later than ours: but if you go back 
year by year from this common point of departure in both 

with Delambre’s standard and with that of our Fasti respect- 
‘ively; this difference will become less and less, in proportion 
to the difference of standards, every year: and just when you 
arrive with both at April 25 Oh. Om. 21-6 sec, exactly B.C, 
4004, (the epoch of mean motion in longitude and of mean 
‘equinoctial time itself, if we are right in the cacnclusions to 
which we have already come,) it will then, for the first time, 
be reduced to nothing and disappear, 

“Such is the fact; of which we haye been made aware by 
“an actual comparison of the mean equinoctial time, the mean 
Tongitude, and the mean sidereal time, of our own Tables 
“with those of Delambre’s Tubles *, We shall not attempt to 
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explain it; because it probably involves © 
per only for the astronomers. Yet we beg to ree 
to the notice of men of science. It is, in every point 
(to our own apprehension at least), a singular and in 
discovery, that, between the most approved of the modern 
Tables and our own, after the lapse of so many thousand 
years, over and above the difference of meridians, there is 
none apparently but what is simply the effect of time; simply 
8 cumulative effect of that kind; a difference which was 
0° 0/0" at the epoch or origin of our Tables, and is only in 
proportion to the time elapsed from the epoch nt present. 
‘Must we not infer from this fact, that, if the modern Tables 
are true at present, ours must be so B. ©. 4004? 
Lastly, though modern astronomy very properly acknow- 
ledges no authority for the decision of such questions as these 
‘but Theory founded on Observation and corrected and im- 
proved by Observation, yet fradition and testimony step in 
‘here too ; and claim to be heard on this question of the stand~ 
ard of the mean Natural year, actually recognized among 
mankind from the first, as one of fact at least, It is dis- 
coverable, from the analysis of the Phomix Period, that the 
standard ngsumed by the ancient Egyptians, within 500 years 
of the Deluge, was precisely this, of our own Tablos!; and 
as we have seen every reason to be convinced that the astro~ 
nomy of the most remote antiquity did not rest on observae 
tion, but solely on prescription; we infer from this fact that, 
if this standard was recognized 500 years after the Deluge, 
it was in all probability the standard of the Antediluyian 
world, handed down to the Postdiluvian: and that, if it was 
the traditionary standard of the Antediluvian world, it was 
in all probability as old as the beginning of things; and if so, 
that it was never discovered or determined by men for them- 
selves, and yet was probably familiar to their ideas and ap- 
prebensions from the moment when they came into ex- 
istence, 






















- Let-us therefore conclude with a summary recapitulation 
of the structure and details of the Fasti Catholici; for the 
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benefit of such of our readers as may not yet be acquainted 
‘with that Work. 


L Tn the ayatem of time, entitled Fasti ‘Temporis Catholici, the three 
tmeasures of time, which only are really distinct, which only have a reat 
‘existence in the present constitution and state of things, (yet none of 
them apart from the other two,) and which only discriminate puRaTIO™ 
from Tim, the Noctinruxsat, the Muxsrxvan, the Axxvat, aro 
comprehended severally, jointly, and perpetually, 


ii. The Primary clement of the Noctidiurnal time of the system is the 
‘Noctidinrnal eycle, the equable period of 24 houry of mean solar time. 
‘The Noetidiarnal time of the system is carried on in a succession of cycles 
of this kind which has never varied but once: when a cortain nnmerical 
eyebe in ite proper order of succession for special reasons came to consiat 
‘of 48 hours of mean solar time, instead of 24. 


‘The Noctidiurnal time of the aystern includes the Hebdomadal. The 
Hebdomadal cycle of the system in the Noctidiurnal, reckoned by seven 
numerical cycles at a time perpetually. ‘The order of the Noctidivrnal 
‘epcle in the Hebdomadal is the order of Fert. The Hebdomadal time 
of the systern ix curried on in a succession of cycles of feria of thix kind, 
which never has varied except to the same extent and for the same rearon 
ax the Noctidiurnal; when u certain numerical cycle of seven ferie came 
to contain eight integral periods of 24 houre of mean solar time, instead of 
even, 


Gi. The Primary element of the Menstrual time of the system is the 
evan, Dunar Month of the system. The mean lunar month of the system 
$e the equable period of aod. 2h. 44m. 2%. 3.1915th. or 29d. r2h, 44m, 
2.553% of mean solar time, or Noctidliurna) cycles af the system, 

‘Tho Menstrual time of tho system iv carriod on in a succession of 
‘menstrual cycles of this kind, which has never varied; reckoned, accord~ 
‘ing to a poritive rule and for a limited number of yeary, at 29 and 30, or 
Beer e sare sod sights, alternately, ‘This limited number of years is 

‘the Hipparchean Period of 304 mean Julian years. 





iy. The Primary clement of the Annual time of the system is the mean 
Watueal solar or tropical year. The mean Natural solar or tropical year 
‘ef the system in the cquable period of g6sd. 5h. 48m. goa. 24t. or 
(965.24225 of mean solar time, or mean solur days and nights. 

‘The Natural annual time of the eystem ix carried on in the form of the 
Cri xnnual The Civil annual time of the system is the annual Julian 
time of the system. ‘The annual Julian timo of the system is the equubile 
= 3654. 6h. of monn solar time, or 365.25 mean solar days end 
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‘The Natural annual time of the system ix carried on in a 

of cycles of the Natural year of tho system, which haa never varied. 

‘Civil annual time of the system is carried on in 1 succession of cycles of 
the Julian year of the system, reckoned, according to « positive rule, at 
365 wean solar days and nights every three years and at 366 every fourth, 
which haw never varied except once when « certain numerical year of the 
‘system came to contain one integral period of 24 hours of mean solar time 
‘more than usual. 





y. The absolute xpocst or ontors of the Noctidiurnal, the Hebdoma~ 
dal, and the Annual (both Natural and Julian) time of the system is simul 
taneour; the feria prima of the first Hebdomadal cycle of the system, 
reckoned from midnight; the mean vernal equinox in the first annual 
cycle of the system, reckoned at oh. om, 216s, from midnight, for the 
meridian of the system ; and April 25 at ob. om. 21-6 acc. from midnight 
also, in the Julian style of the first Julian year of the system, B.C. 4ooq. 
‘The absolute erocu of the Noctidiurnal, the Hebdomadal, and the Men- 
strual time of the system is relatively simultaneous with the former aleo ; 
the feria quinta of the first Hebdomadal cycle of the system reckoned from 
midnight; the Luna prima of the firet integral lunar month of the system 
for the meridian of the system reckoned from midnight: April 29 at mide 
night B.C. 4004. 

‘The Meridian of the system is the Meridian of the ancient Jerusalem. 


yi. The Nataral annual time of the system for a limited number of 
ix assumed to be absolutely the same with the Civil annual, or 
Tulian, time of the system. ‘The limit of thie number of years ia the num- 
ber in which the mean Natural time of the system contains one integral 
period of 24 hours of mean solar time leas than the same number of the 
mean Julian years of the system. The absolute mexsure of this number 
ie 129 mean Natural years of the system, and 129 mean Julian; but by the 
positive rule of the system it is reckoned at 212 years and 140, or vice 
tersa, r40and 112, of either kind alternately. 

‘The Natural annual time of the system therefore proceeds in the eyelical 
period of (12 of 140 mean Natural years of the system perpetually; and 
the Civil Anoual or Julian proceeds with it alo in the cycheal period of 
112 or 140 mean Julian years of the system, And this cyclical period of 
112 0r 140 mean Julian years of the system is the Juttaw PeRrop of the 
tyttem, 


vii, Tho cycle of leap-year of the Julian Period of the eystem is the 
proper Julian cycle of four years; wad the solar cycle of the Period is the 
proper Julian cycle of twenty-eight years: and the proper cyclo of both in. 
the Jolinn Poriod of the system for the time being is the proper cycle of 
both in the Natural time of the aystem also. ‘The RocH of thir cycle of 
Jenp-year in both is March 1 at midnight B.C. goog; and the Evoca of 





not in tho Invariable. It recedes on itself, according 


‘ingross of Period i to the ingress of Period xxv; pectic 


‘xi. The Julian Type of the time being at soon a8 it enters the 

ite proper order af tne ix set back to the beginning of the system 

and the Natural Antitype of the Julian is set back with ity and both | 

‘assumed to have wet out in conjunction from the frst on the proper 

of ingress of this Type under the common Julian atyle of aif the 

April 25 at midnight; the Julian Type takes up the succession of | 

in its proper arder of time and place on the same feria of ingress and und 

the vamo Julian style of April 2g a» at first: the Natural 

up the succession of Natural time along with this Type of Julian one 
order of erie lower than the feria of ingress, and one term in 

rotation lower than April 25, for every Period be 





‘xii. The proper Julian style of the epoch of origination both of the Na 
tural time of the system and of the Julian, from the ingress of Period | te 
the Ingress of Period xxvii, is April ag nt midnight. At the ingress of 
Poriod xxviii, from tho special reasons of the cuse, tho epoch of origination 
of the Julian time of the system drops from April 25 at midnight to 
‘April 24 at midnight; and the proper style of every Julian term inthe 
‘system, dependent upon it and deducible from it, drops in the same pro 
portion: but the epoch of origination of the Natural time of the spstem, 
from the special reasons of the case also, continues attached to April 25 as 
Yefore. 


And to this general account of the Principles and the Ad- 
ministration of the Natural annual and the Julian annual 
| time of the system of the Fasti Catholici, it is by all means: 
* desirable that we should add a like summary statement of 
the Principles and the Administration of the Equable an- 

‘nual time of the same system also. 


i. The Equable annual time of the Fasti Temporis Catholici is carried on 
in two Types of Equable annual time in general; Cyetrcat equable and 
Nawonassaniax equable, OF these, Cyclical equable ie the Primary or 
Origioa) Type of it» kind ; Nabonasearian equable is the Secondary or De+ 
ivative. ‘The former is the standard of reference; the latter ix referred to | 
‘it perpetually. 


ii, Tho Cyclical equable annual time of the system is the Noctidiurnal 
time of the system in periods of 365 Noctidiurnnl cycles of the systim 
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peepetiially; and consequently it is the Hobdomadnl time of the system 
also in periods of 365 feri of the systera perpotually. ‘The epoch of the 

‘equable time of the system is consequently that of the Noetidiure 
nal and of the Hebdomadal; and the decursns of the former, as part of 
ree et enti os vert of aio. 

‘equable time of the system is the Noctidiurnal and 
Mae oa ce Canaan ae 
Serve, of the latter, perpetvally; but only as constantly equated to the 
‘Cyclical in the same respect. 


ii. The style of the Cyclical equable time of the system is the sare 
throughout; and the first day of the Cyclical equable year of the system 
Sn ite propor style is Thoth 1 perpetually. The style of the Nabonassarian 
‘equable time of the system is the samo with itself, and mutatis mutandis 
with that of the Cyclical, perpetually aleo. 


iv, The Cyclical cquable annual time of the system and the Nabonas- 
sarian equable annual proceed in the Period of 112 or 140 Cyclical or 
Noabonassarian equable years, along with the mean Natural annual and the 
‘mean Julian annnal in the Period of 112 or 140 mean Natural or mean 
Julian years; and the epoch of origination of each of thore forms of the 
equable tire of the system is the first day of the first yoar of the first 
‘of those Periods: in the Cyclical equable style, Thoth 1, inthe Nabonassa- 
ize, Mesore 10, corresponding to the first day of the first year of the firat 
Natural, or first Julian, Period of the same kind, April 25. 


¥. The Nabonassarian equable time of the system descends on the 
Juan through cack of these Periods at the rate of one day for every eyele 
‘of the Julinn leap-year perpetually ; the Cyclical equablo descends on it at 
the same rate as the Nabonassarian in every cycle of leap-year of the 
Period except the last: when the Julian Type of the Period undergoes a 
change, and the Zast day of the preceding Period becomes the frst of the 
‘ext in order to it, yet under the name and style of the firet of the pre= 

thatanding. 


coding, notwitl 


The Cyclical equable time of tho system rises in torme of the Julian 
eras sober ote Seuss onsite chases of the 
‘Juban Type of the system y the Nabonassarian equable preserves the mame 
Beene a somal ord of che tera in the same Julian notation 








“Ya. The Cyclical equable time of the system returns to the feria of origi 


Hon at tha beginning of every Period of 112 or 140 equable years; the 
equable, down to the ingress of the xxxvth equable Type, 


equated to the Cyclical, returns to the feria next below the 
f “ape 
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interval in the equable style between Mesore 10 at 

‘at midnight; and thie difference becomes lees by wnity at the i 
‘every equable Poriod after the first: and ix reduced to nothing at | 
gress of the xxviith equablo Period, when Thoth 1 of Nab, and Th 

Cyc, in one and the sume year of the Aira Cycliea first become 

each other. - 


ix. ‘Tho proper relation of the Nabonasarian equable time of the ays~ 
tom to the Cyclical equable is that of one cycle of 365, days and nights 10 
another of 365 days and nights; i.e.per se of equality: but 0, that the 
former being reckoned from the same nominal epoch in the equabile style 
perpetually the latter must be reckoned from 2 variable one; or tice rersa, 
the latter being reckoned from a fixed epoch in its proper style the former 
‘must be reckoned from a variable one. ‘That ls, the fixed Nabonassarian 
term being Mosore ro perpetually, the variable Cyclical term ix some one 
from Thoth 1 Cyclical to Mesore 10 Cyclical; @ different one for each 
Period, from the 1st to the xxviith: the invariable Cyclical term being 
the variable Nabonasssrian one is some one from Mesore 10 to 
‘Thoth t; a different one for each of the same Periods. ; 

‘The Nabonasearian equablo time of the aystom is consequently carried 
terms of the Cyclical at the ingress of Period | in the form of Mesore 
40=Thoth 1 Cye.; and at the ingress of Period ii in that of Mesore 1o= 
Epagomend 5 Cyc.: and so on, down to the ingress of Period xxvii; 
it begins to appear in the form of Mosore 10 of Nab. =Mesore 10 Gye, 
and therefore in that of Thoth + of Nab.=Thoth 1 Cyc, ‘The Cyclical 
equable in Tike smanner is carried on in terms of the Nabonassarian at the 
‘ingress of Period i in the form of Thoth r= Mesore 16 of Nab.; and at the 
ingreea of Period ii in that of Thoth t=Mesoro 11 of Nab.i and so om, 
down to the ingress of Period xxvii, when it begins to be carried on in the 
form of Thoth x Cyc.="Thoth 1 of Nab, 














x, The Nabonassarian equable time of the system at the ingress of 
Period xxvii is fixed in the form of Thoth r of Nab,="Thoth ¢ Cye.; and 
it is carried on ever after in terms of the Gyelical accordingly : at the ine 
gress of Period xxviii, in the form of Thoth ¢ of Nab,—Epagomend § 
Gye.5 at the ingress of Period xxix, in the form of Thoth 1 of Nab.= 
Bpagomend 4 Cye.: and so on, dowa to the ingress of Period xxxy, when 
it begins to be carried on in the form of Thoth r of Nab.=Mesore 28 


‘The Cyclical equablo time of the system in like manner, having been 
‘equated absolutely to the Nabonassarian at the ingress of Type xxvi, is 
carried on in terms of the Nabonassarian at the ingress of Period sxxvil is 
the form of Thoth r Cyc.—Thoth 2 of Nab.; and at the ingress of Period 
axix in that of Thoth t Cye,="Thoth 3 of Nab.: and so on, down to the 
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‘it begins to be carried on in the form of 

between Period xxvii and Period xxxv, the 

i proper Type of the Period is fired for the ro-~ 

wn to the xxxvth ; in the form of the sume Nabonasan~ 

al wriun date of the epoch of the Period) =to a vari- 

a te Gs ne fh eat the Fes owed by 

Nabonassarian time of Type xxvii 

Mat Pood inthe funn of Thth 1 of Nabe=Thotes Ores 

Me h Period, in the form of Thoth 1 of Nab.= Epagomend Shes 
“Nabonascarian timo of Type xxviii through that 

2 of Nab.=Thoth x Cyc.; and through Period xxix 

of Nab. Kpagomen’ 5 Cyc: and oon, Nabonagaa~ 

a age apie tatyhs: 5 

+ through Period xxx in that of Thoth g of Nab, 

1 and 30 on. Nabonassarian time of the xxxyth 

ex of that Period in the form of Thoth 9 of Nab,=Thoth 

( J. And thia Period being the date of the ingress of tho xcxvth 

filian ‘Type of the system (the invariable Julian ‘Type, the Type of the 

ullan ‘the which from the moment of its ingress continues 

t tho Nabonassarian time of the xxxvth Typo becomes 

srian time of the system from this time forward per- 

fixed at the ingrese of thia Type in the form of Thoth 9 of 

| Cyclical : and that is its relation to the Cyclical ever after, 

a between them at the ingress of successive Jullan 

(eye Le except 

wha a and exists at the same time between the proper 
i a time and the proper Gregorian time ofthe nystem respectively. 


uations have run to a very considerable length; 
that their length will be excused by their im- 


founded on matters of fact, brought to 
ry of the Roman Culendar, they cannot in 
to be irrelevant even to the proper subject 

















tach w eubject, we might’ be'apored tho’ 
similar explanations hereafter. For we cannot help 
ourselves that wo have now really cleared up every tl 
the system peculiar to our Fasti, which required to. 
plained in order to its being understood. Heneeforward, it 
cannot be the fault of the system itself if it is not easily com- 
prehended by any one, who will give common attention to i 
for to expect that it should ever be understood without 
degree of attention, without some study some pains to mast 
and understand it, wonld be absurd, There is no regia 

to knowlodge of any kind; much less to such knowledge a 
this. Chronology has its first principles, its fundamental 
truths; and no science has principles and axioms more 
stract, more subtle and recondite, than those of chronology : 
of which there cannot be a stronger proof than the fact that. 
though none has been more studied none has hitherto been 
less understood ; that more books have perhaps been written 
on this one subject of chronology than on any other, yet all 
have been written in the same ignorance of the first principles 
of the science itself. 

But this is an invidious topic, on which we have no inclination 
todwell, We wish neither to disparage the labours of others, 
nor to contrast our own in the same way with theirs. We 
claim no merit for any thing done, or any thing discovered, 
in these Origines, It is our own firm persuasion, (and 
we desire to impress it as strongly on the conviction of 
others,) that every thing of this kind is Providential; and 
that, whatsoever the instrument by which it works, the true 
first cause of every useful discovery, and in particular of 
those which are most called for by the exigencies of times | 
and seasons. and are not more calculated to redound to the 
glory of God than to the good of man, is the Divine Provi- 
dence, It did not entor into the plan and order of this Pro- 
vidential control of things that discoveries such as these of 
our Origines should be made by the inquirers after them in 
former times; and no doubt because they were not wanted 
then, for other and more important uses aud purposes: and if 
it makes part of the same Providential government and diree~ 
tion of the course of things that they should come to light ~ 






















entities in the other, nothing was so likely to 
unprejudiced and impartial, and yet a final and d 
ment as the Calendar of ancient Italy itself. Teoruianay 
see that such questions as those of the real antiquity of the 
city of Rome, of the existence of Romulus, of Numa Pom- 
of Servins Tullius, and of the reality of the actions at- 
tributed to them; and what is more, such as those of the 
existence of still older persons, and of the reality of still more 
remote events, concerning which the utmost liberty of seep- 
ticism is avowed and entertained at present, must be involved 
in the investigation of such a subject as that of the history 
of the Calendar of ancient Rome and of still more ancient 






Italy. And as no subject could be more interesting to the 
classical associations of a learned University like that of 
Oxford, or more suitable to its proper studies and pursuits ; 
none could be better timed, none could be better entitled to 
preference. 


We have therefore investigated the History of this Calendar 

at every period, and through every state, of its existence with 

all possible care and diligence; and we have exhibited it im 

the Tables compiled for that purpose, and subjoined to the 

third und the fourth volume of this Work respectively, ex~ 

actly as we have recovered it. The system of time, delineated 

and proposed as the result of these inquiries, being founded 

on principles ond assumptions true in themselves and mat- 

ters of fact perpetually, would be possible of its kind, even 
though it never had an actual existence as the actual calendar 

of any people of antiquity any where. But we have delineated 

( it exactly as we have recovered it; and we have recovered 
i ‘and enucleated it all along not more from the laws and rela- 
j tices of time in the abstract than from testimony, and the 
notices of antiquity which are still upon record concerning 

it. We are justified therefore in proposing it at Inst not as 

‘an abstract possibility, but as the actual civil Calendar of 
ancient Rome and of still more ancient Italy. In that capa 

city its proper test and criterion is the matter of fact: the 
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On the date of the ; 2 


if they are found to terminate in one and th 
the conclusion will be so much the more 
for this purpose it appears to be the most natural | 
proceeding that we should begin with the question of the 
epoch of the foundation. 
It is necessary however to premise that by the foundation 
of Rome we understand nothing to be meant but the foun- 
dation of the city of Rome in the ordinary acceptation of 
each of those terms. We know nothing, for the purpose of 
our present argument, of any city of antiquity, called by the 
name of Rome, distinct from this; or of any past event, 
such as must be implied by the foundation of Rome, earlier 
or later than this. The ancients have spoken of a Rome 
older than Rome itself; and of such an event as the foan- 
dation of Rome anterior to the Foundation: with respect to 
cither of which we do not feel it incumbent upon us, for the 
sake of our proper object, to express any opinion of our 
own.* It is agreed that the civil calendar peculiar to Rome 


* It appears indeed from Dionysius of Halicarnassus! that not by 
Greek writers only but even by Roman an iden had been conesived of a 
double and even a triple foundation of Rome: once before the ‘Trojan 
war, again, in the second generation after it, and a third time, fifteen oF 
sixteen generations after the war of Troy. 

‘The origin of such an idea aa that of a foundation older than the'Tojan 
war scarcely admits of explanstion on any probable or consistent prin~ 
ciple. The idea of a foundation in the second generation after the war 
might be explained by supposing the foundation of Alba Longa to have 
been confounded with that of Rome; for Ascanius the founder of Alba 
stood in the second generation relatively to those who fought at Tray. 
‘The foundation in the fifteenth generation must be that of Romulus, who 
stood in the fifteenth generation from Ascanivs: the fifteen rigns from 
Ascanive inclusive to Numitor and Amulius being equivalent to geme~ 
rations’. 

‘The various opinions of the Greeks in partieular concerning the origin 
‘of the city of Rome and of the Roman poople are enumerated at great 
Jength by Dionysius, 

Both Serviua and Philargyrius ad Virg. Eclog, i. 20. appeal to the 
Poa Me an Pesan ioe ee 
f Dionys. Hal. L 70, z Fragment, 

aka ga 35. Plutarats  idaules Lily De 
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Arm, fat. | 369 199. Syncelius, 01, ¥il.GyR. Auctor DeUrigion aria 
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j i been 
RRs ny Grenis-whick’ conld be understand by 
‘the foundation of Rome, later than the foundation of Rome 
by Romulus. It is into the date of this ovent that we pro- 
oe ap lal a oa Ae et et 
dertaking, the investigation of the ancient Italic calendar in 
general, and that of the Roman calendar in particular. 





Srerion H1.—On the dey of the Foundation as distinet from 
the year; and on the uniformity of testimony to the former 
though not to the latter. 

‘Now this inqniry into the date of the foundation in gene- 
ral resolves itself into two distinct questions ; that of the pay 
and that of the yxan of the foundation respectively. Nor 
is there any necessary connection between them ; none such 
‘at least but that the matter of fact on one of those points 
might always have been handed down, and always have 
‘been known, without including the other. The state of the 





Luperei or Lupercalia of Marinus, to prove this point, vie, that there 
romst have been a Roma ante Romulum ; from which Romulus derived 


Eg pea teen rear as if this Roma 
eine 

"Strabo hes shown bie usual good senve and judgment, by noticing none 

‘apocryphal accounts of the origin of Rome in contradistinction to 

nonly received one, exeept that, which tradition had handed 

, of the settlement of a colony of Greeks (Arcadians under Evander) 

mame site in general as thar of the Roma of Romulus, but at a 

‘earfier period ; viz. about the time of the ‘Trojan war, or that of the 

of the Grecks*, For this tradition there does seen to have been 


# CF. Dionys. Hal. i. 41-33. De Braotro, i895 of ti $0, 51+ 
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testimony is uniformly to the same effect ; o 
greatest diversity of statement is found to prevail. 
of these points consequently it would seem that there is 
@ priori no room for doubt ; on the other there is at first 
sight much uncertainty and much perplexity, the ultimate: 
cause of which is nothing but the difference of opinions and 
statements concerning it which are found upon record. 
The day of the foundation has always been handed down 
the same in terms; cither as the Parrera or Parinia, the 
feast-day of Pales in the Roman calendar, or as the xi Ka- 
Jendas Mains in the Roman notation of the days of the 
month®; and both these modes of designating it have always 
implied the same thing; the xi Kal. Mains, in the Roman 
style, and the Palilia or feast-day of Pales haying always 
denoted the same day. As a various roading indeed the 
x Kal. Mains may occur instead of the xi Kal. Maias; but 
such differences must be treated as accidental, The only 
important distinction of this kind is one which occurs im 
Zonaras®, where the xi Kal. Mains in the Roman style is 
explained by April 20 Julian, not by April 21; for that was 
a distinction in its meaning before and after the Julian Cor- 
rection respectively which required to be made. In the 
Julian calendar the feast-day of Pales, or the Natalis Urbis | 
Rome, always stood opposite to the xi Kal. Mains. The Fasti 
Consulares, Triumphales, et Censorii adopt this day as the 
epoch of the entire scries of official years, which they bring: 
down from the Foundation to the end of the reign of Au- 
gustus. Whatsoever the actual commencement of the official 
year at « particular time might be, it is the rule of these 
Fasti to treat it as if it bore date perpetually from the pro- 
per epoch of the years of the city, the Natalis Urbis itself, 
considered as this one day from first to last, the xi Kalendas 
Maias. 

* Varro, Do Ro Rustica “ie Goong se peste} tote 
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Dey of the Foundation. 

therefore be inferred from these facts, that one 
a had always been handed down as the tra. 
‘date of the Foundation, viz. the xi Kalendas Maias 
im terms of the Roman calendar; and consequently that this 
one day was always supposcd to have becn the actual day of 
event: and it seems only a just and reasonable enlarge- 
Of the conclusion so obtuined, to assume that this one 
day must truly have been the day of the event. We may 
argue at least from this concurrence of traditional testimony 
and of common belief to one and the same effect, that the 
netual day of the cvent must baye been cither the feast-day 
of Pales in the Roman calendar or the xi Kal, Mains in the 
Roman style, or both. And though the question to what 
@ay in the Julion calendar either the feast-day of Pales or 
the xi Kal. Maias corresponded at the time of the event 
would still require a distinct answer; it would be premature 
to enter upon it at present. All that we shall say in reference 
to it is That tradition has handed down the feast of Pales 
‘also among the Romans as attached from the first to the 
spring of the year ; and that the xi Kal. Maias in the Roman 
‘style has always been understood to denote some day in the 
spring of the year too. ‘The Julian date therefore, which 
‘corresponded either to that or to the Palilin in the year of 

‘the foundation, must have becn some day in the spring. 
Tt follows however from this uniformity of representation 
of belief, with respect to the day of the event and to 
time of the yeur at which it happened, that all the ex- 
tant dates of the Foundation must be understood to be re- 
ferred to the Palilis, and through that to the same calendar 
‘of the month, the xi Kal, Mains, and to the same season 
6 yenr, the spring. The authors of these various dates 
do not appear to have been always aware of that dis- 
or to have always kept it in mind. Censorinus 
has shown his usual exactness in this respect alsot; 
‘we shall follow his example, and shall consider every 
Wire eer ene enc ieee 
referred by its proper author or not, to be referrible 
iia, and consequently to the spring of the natural 

nd to the month of April or of May. 
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On the dete of the Foundation 







Sxeriow I11.—On the yeur of the Foundation, and on the 
difference of testimony ta that point. 

‘The uniformity of testimony to the day of the Foundation, 
as we have alrendy observed, is singularly contrasted with 
the opposition and conflict of statements respecting the year; 
thongh it might be supposed a priori that the year was more 
likely to have been perpetuated than the day. Roman an- 
tiquity is ngreed about the latter; and Roman tradition 
speaks to the same effect concerning it in every form and 
shape. The epoch of the Foundation, as concerns the day, 
may be considered to rest on an universal belief, to which 
there is no exception. We have nothing to do in this in- 
stance but to ascertain the traditional date, and then to 
accept it, But the case is different with respect to the year. 
‘The number of dates of the Foundation in terms of the year, 
which are to be met with, must be decisive that there was 
‘no clear nor invariable tradition on that point, as there was 
on the other; and that the year of the Foundation was a 
problem which each of our authorities had to solve more or 
less for himself. And though it necessarily tends to perplex 
this particular question at the present day, that we find such 
a multiplicity of opinions and statements about it among the 
ancients, yet these very differences are proofs that one of our 
nuthorities did not borrow from another; that each inquired 
for himself: and that consequently, in the different conclu- 
sions to which they appear to have come, we have at least 
the sum and substance of so many independent judgments ; 
which should give cach in particular so much the stronger a 
claim to consideration and respect, And it is prima facie 
an argument of the truth of their conclusions in general that, 
independently obtained as they were, and differing from one 
another as they do, the difference itself is confined to very 
narrow limits, Extreme statements, among authors of all 
kinds, and whether treating professedly of Roman history or 
not, may vary from one another by 86 years; but extrome 
statements xmong our Roman authorities, and 
among the Roman historians, differ at the utmost only Be 
80; while, among the best authors of this description, the 
earliest and the latest dates of the Foundation vary only 
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Dates of the Foundation, 


BPE Ne ax tice) cx at tho vtmore four, yours sau- 
der. it is an obvious presumption, from this state of the 
‘ease, that all these must have approached more or less nearly 
to the truth; and that the true date will probably be found 
to differ as little from any one of them as that in particnlar 
does from the rest. 

‘We shall begin therefore with stating all the dates of the 
foundation, which we have met with, in their proper chrono- 
logical order relatively to one another; and we shall then 
proceed to offer such remarks upon each as may occur. And 
though this list will comprehend a considerable number, we 
do not propose it as m complete collection of its kind; only 
as including the most important and the best authenticated. 





Datee of the foundation of the city of Rome, chronologically arranged. 
B.C, 814 ex Palilibus. 





ME tiie crssmetzace of then inten SEE 
are proposed as referrible to a prior epoch ; either that of the 
‘capture of Troy or that of the first Olympiad. They pre- 
suppowe consequently the fixation of each of these for the 
purpose of such references ; especially that of the first Olym- 
‘pisd: and therefore we must do the same in our contem- 
review of such dates. The historical date of the first 
which all the above references rocogniso, is B. C. 
: and that of Trqja capta, implicitly recognised also, is 
©. 1183, Eratosthenes' date of that event. Nor is there 
why each of these dates should not be supposed 
Sti oan slvondy. stot, and alrendy received among 
when the greater part of the above dates of the 
‘wore first proposed, 

































‘We shall now proceed to consider each of these 
its turn. The first thing to be done is to assign them to 
their respective authors ; and to fix upon the proper name 
by which cach is to be discriminated from the rest. 


Sxcriox IV.—Of the authors of the above dates; and of the 
names by which they are ta be distinguished azuader, 

i. B.C. 814 ex Palilibus: 38 years before OL i.1, It 
appears from Dionysius of Halicarnassuse that a date of the 
foundation, of this particular description, wax proposed by 
Timwus; which Eusebius and Syncellus? show to be rightly 
understood of B. C, 814 cx Palilibus, 38 years complete, not 
37, before B.C. 776. The same date appears in Cicero's 
treatise De Republica’, great part of which has been lately 
recovered. And though the name of Timueus in conjunction 
with it is not found in his text also, there can be no doubt 
that he must have intended by this date, (whether that of 
the foundation of Rome, or that of the foundation of Car- 
thnge, or that of both at once,) the same which Dionysius 
ascribes to Timmush, To this date therefore of B.C. S14 
ex Palilibus, we may give the name of the date of Timeus. 

xii, OL aii. 4. B.C. 728 ex Palilibus. It appears. also 
from Dionysius‘, confirmed by Solinus, and by Syncellus!, 
that this was the dote of Lucius Cincius; [epi 7d rérapror 
Hos ris bwbexdrys “OAvpriddos. To this therefore we must 
give the name of the Cincian date ; the date of Cincins, 

xi. Ol. ix. 4. B.C. 740 ex Palilibus. This date may be 
collected from Ausonins. A.usonius at least twice character- 
ises the year of his own consulship, A. D. 379 ex Kalendis 
Januariis, in terms of the era of the Foundation, as follows = 





i. Epigrammata, iv. ii. 148. Supputatto ab Urbe condita in 
Consulate nostrum ™, 


Annis undecies centam conjunge quaternos, mriey 
Undecies unamque euper trivterids necte; 11+g— 14 
Hoe crit cetera series ab origine Rome. a8 
© Ant. Rom. L 74. i. 74. Ch Runebins, Chrous Ares. 
' ape Chen. Arm. Lat, i, 383. le t 382 
Grn ra Wine, Bonn ad Re- es 
om, 128. OE Eiiyllin, oii 4g2 + it. 538. 
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On the date of the Foundation of 


i.e. B.C. 747 or 746 ex Palilibus, A, D. 831 is 
be=U_C. 10814: and consequently B.C. 750=U. C. 1. ex 
Palilibus, Still we may call this date that of the Chroniean 
Paschale. Tt is confirmed by the date of the death of Ro- 
mulus, Ol. 17. 2.. B.C. 710, and by the length of his reign, 
88 years”. The first year of Romulus was the first of the 
city also: and if his Inst year was B.C, 710. U.C. 39, his 
first or U.C. 1 must have been B.C, 748. 

vii. Ol. vii. 3. B.C. 749 ex Palilibus. The date of a solar 
eclipse is found to be recorded in Cicero's book De Repub- 
lia, which we have already referred to; Nonis Juniis, U. 0. 
trecentesimo et quinquagesimo fere*: ic. June § Roman 
U,C, 360, The Julian date of this eclipse was June 21, 
B.C, 400; from which coincidence we deduce U.C.1 in 
this reckoning of the wra=B.C. 749. Now the fact of this 
eclipse under its proper Roman date was specified in the 
Annales Maximi. We must therefore give this particular 
date the name of that of the Annales Maximi. 

vi. OL. vii.2. B.C. 750 ex Palilibus. It appears from Dio~ 
nysiuay that this was Polybius’ date; Td deirepov doe ms 
‘#d6pq Odvumddor; and this may be inferred from Cicero 
De Republica also*: Nam si, id quod Grecorum ii 
annalibus, Roma condita est secundo anno Olympiadix sep- 
timm:; compared with another passage*, in which Scipio, 
(the speaker in both these instances,) declares expressly that 
he took his chronology from Polybius: Sequimur enim po~ 
tissimum Polybium nostrum. For this reason we must call 
this date car’ éfoyiy that of Polybius. 

¥. 432 years post Trojam Captam: OL vii. 1. B.C. 761 
ex Palilibus. It appears from Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
that this was the date of Porcius Cato, Cato the elder or 
Cato the censor: Kérwy 3t Tldprios “EXAnvexiy paw oby Spier 
Xpsvow expedrds d& yendpevros al wal tis EXdor ele ry evpaya~ 
Zw rie dpxaodoyounéone toroplac Ereow Avopaiver Quoi nai 
pudxovra xal rerpaxoclos vorepofcay rév "Vcd, ‘To which 
bo subjoins, as an inference of his own: 'O 8% ypdvos obras, 
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dotca erdduv Aaixdjs Merojvos, Spyovtos “ADjvyor Xapdmov 
ros ris dexaerlas aparov. And agnind: "Ereaxlody pry ofy fy 
dhis... dsuawrg Bevrdpp wad rpaxorr nal rerparoooord werd 
"TAlow SAwouy, ént rijs {8dduns "Odvpmddos. 

‘tis clear from these statements that, though it does not 
appear whether Cato expressly declared what was his own 
meaning in this respect or not, yet Dionysius understood 
him to refer his date of the foundation to Eratosthenes’ 
of the capture of Troy; and that being the summer solstice, 
‘or sometime in the summer, B.C, 1183, the 432d year, dated 
from that epoch, yet ex Palilibus also, must have been B.O. 
751. And this is Dionysius’ own date; as may be collected 
from his chronology of the intermediate poriod, by which 
this interval of 432 years is made out exactly between the 
capture of Troy and the foundation of Romes. We may 
therefore call this date of B.C, 751 ex Palilibus that of Cato 
‘or that of Dionysius indiffcrently ; though in reality the ori- 
ginal author of it must have been Cato. 

iv. Ol. vi. 4. B.C. 752 ex Palilibus. The dates of the 
Fasti Capitolini being compared with the Varronian are 
seen to runge invariably one year lower. Consequently the 
common epoch from which they are all reckoned must have 
‘been one year lower than the Varronian ; and if this latter 
is B. ©, 758 ex Palilibus, the former must have been B,C. 
752 ex Palilibus. To this date therefore we give the name 














‘of the Capitoline. 
“Hi, Ol. vi. 3. B.C. 753 ex Palilibus. It ix well known 
‘that this is the Varronian date of the foundation; and pro- 
‘ the first author of it was Marcus Terentius Varro, 
we find it ascribed to others, who were his contem- 
‘as Pomponins Atticus and even Cicero’: aw if they 
@etermined it for themselves, and had not merely 



















On the date of the Foundation @ 


ii, OL. v, 2. B,C. 758 ex Palilibus We 
ence of such a date as this chiefly if not solely from = fr 
ment of some Roman history which occurs in Suidas®: Aen 
ntvre apds rots rpuaxoalows trav dnd rod apdrov owwoteiopod rod 
Uoreos Brayeyovdrwr xiAlapxot tiv doxiy “Popalov wapechipact. 
The Varronian date of the first appointment of military tri- 
‘bunes, which this statement dates U.C. 315, was U.C. 310. 
The epoch therefore to which it was referred must have been 
five years earlier than the Varronian; B.C. 758 ex Palili- 
bus, instead of B.C. 753 ex Palilibus. If this date then is 
to rest on the authority of Suidas alone, in whom only we 
find it, we must call it the date of Suidas. Bat there can 
be no doubt that he quoted it from some ancient author; 
nor can we help strongly suspecting that it is ultimately to 
be traced up to one of the oldest of the Roman historians, 
Lucius Calpurnius Piso, surnamed Frugi and also Censorius, 

Censorinus has quoted a fragment of Piso’s in his own 
work De Die Natali®; Sed nostri majores, quod naturale 
smculum quantum esset exploratum non habebant, civile ad 
certum annorum modulum centum statuerant, (ut) testis est | 
Piso; in cujus annali septimo scriptum est sic: “ Roma con= 
dita anno wxcvi swculum accipit his consulibus quis proximt 
sunt consules M. Amilius M. FP. Lepidus C. Popilius ii (Ab- 
sens corrige) Linas!” 

Now these latter were consuls U. C. 596 of Varro B, 0. 
158, If so U. C. 597 of Piso at this time corresponded to 
U.C. 596 of Varro: i. ¢, his reckoning of the sera of the city 
through successive consular years was ranging B.C, 158 one 
number higher than Varro's, 

With this fact then relative to the proportion of one to the 
other, B.C. 158, let us compare what may also be collected 
of their relation at a much earlier period, B,C. 308—305. 
Speaking of B.C. 305 U.C. 449 of Varro, Livy observesk: 
Creati consules L. Postumius T. Minucius. hos cousnles Piso | 
Q. Fabio ct P. Decio (the representatives of U.C. 446 of 
Varro B.C. 308) subgerit, biennio exemto, quo Claudiam 
Volumniumque (U. C. 447 B,C. 307) et Cornclium cum 
Martio (U.C. 448 B.C. 306) consules factos tradidimus, 
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C reasons of this omission neither can we, at this dis- 
tance of time, pretend to give any account; but we may 
infer from the fact itself that if the consular years of Piso, 
‘even after this omission, were ranging B.C. 158 one num- 
ber higher than those of Varro, before this omission they 
must have been ranging three numbers higher: so that, 
though every thing from the foundation down to this epoch 
of B.C. 308 had been reckoned alike by ench, yet Piso’s date 
‘of the foundation itself must have been three years at Jenst 
higher than Varro’s. 
But the truth is that, between the first consular year and 
U.C. 446 B.C. 808, two pairs of consuls have been impro- 
perly introduced into the consular Fasti adapted to the epoch 
of Varro, and require to be struck out; as we hope to shew 
more xt large hereafter: and both these interpolations are 
older than U. ©. 446 of Varro, B.C. 308, Now it would be 
gratuitous to assume that Piso too gave these consuls any 
place im his list. But if he did not, then the difference be- 
tween the consular Fasti of Varro and his, which was throe 
Years even after these interpolations, must have been five 
years before them. Consequently Varro’s epoch of the 
foundation being B.C. 753 ex Palilibus, Piso's must have 
been B. 0. 758 ex Palilibus. 
Now if Piso’s date of the foundation was actually B.C. 
753, (i.e. if U.C. 1 of his reckoning corresponded to B.C. 
Ph then U.C. 600 would correspond to B.C, 159, and 
U.C. 601 to B.C. 158: that is, according to his computa. 
- tion of the years of the city, B.C. 159 would be truly a 
i lar year, as he assumed it to have been. And this coin- 
nee, it appears to us, must do much to prove that Piso’s 


















‘Tt was secular only in the scheme and reckon- 


a; and therefore it must have stood at the distance 
number of centuries complete from his epoch of 
a, whatsoever that was: as B.C, 159 would do 


















from B.C. 758. And though he called it U.. 
U. C. 600, it should be remembered that he bad. 
years, B.C, 307 and B.C, $06, which would otherwise have 
made it U.C.698; and he might have other omissions which 
would account for two years more. 

Morcover, since it appears to have beon generally taken 
for granted by these old Roman historians that Romulus 
founded the city when he was 17, or 18, or 19 yenrs of age; 
if Piso dated the foundation B.C. 758 it is very 
that he dated the birth of Romulus B.C. 776. Now we 
collect from Cyrill Contra Julianum! that this date for the 
birth of Romulus must haye been somewhere on record; for 
he there proposes it himself. And though many other of 
the particolars of this chronological summary of his were 
taken from Eusebius, this date could not have been xo taken, 
because it does not occur in Eusebius, but on the contrary 
OL i. 1, B.C. 771, or Ol. ii, 4. B.C. 768"; either of them 
much more consistent with Eusebias’ date of the foundation 
in the 18th year of the age of Romulus”, B.C, 751, than 
B.C. 776 would have been, It is most probable therefore 
that this particular date was ultimately derived from Piso. 





—— 


CHAPTER IL 
On the degree of authority due ta each of the above dates. 





Sxorton L—i. Date of Timaus. ii. Date of Cinciue: Date 
of Ausonius. iii, Date of Lydus: Date of the Chronicon 
Paschale: Date of Fabius Pictor. iv. Date of Piso. 

i. Date of Timeus. The antiquity of Timeus, in com- 
parison of that even of the oldest among the Roman histo- 
vians, would scem to entitle his testimony on this question of 
the date of the Foundation to considerable deference and 
respect. It appears too that chronology was a point to which 
he paid particular attention ; and on which he professed to 
aim at more than ordinary exactness. The reckoning of time 


Vie B. ™ Chronicon Arm. Lat. 4. 283 ¢ th 173. 
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all probability of hearsny accounts; of accounts at least not 
derived from original Roman sources: and certainly of hia 
writing at « time when there was yet little or no intercourse 
between Rome and Greece, or even between Rome and 
‘Magna Grecia or Sicily. Aristotle and Theophrastus might 
have heard something of Rome”; and might have left some- 
thing on record concerning it, before Timmus: but the ut- 
‘most amount of ¢heir knowledge of Roman history must 
‘have beon still extremely deficient ; and it is morally certain 
that neither of them could have furnished Timsus with the 
data necessary to come to a correct conclusion on such % 
question as this of the date of the foundation of Rome. 

As it is, this date of Tim:eus appears to have been pro- 
posed conjecturally. Dionysius at least was not aware on 
what grounds it rested, or by what process of reasoning it 
had boen obtained: Tipaor piv 6 XueAudrys, obn of8 ory 
sandn xpnrapevos, Gua Kapxnbdve xrilopéry yevdoOar dno (xiv 
‘Tis “Payne erlw), dy2dy xat rpraxoang npdérepay Eres eis mpbrns 
©, It seems then that he simply enunciated his 
date of the foundation of Rome along with another, that of 
‘the foundation of Carthage; from which we may conclude 
that he thought both these cities must have come into being 
at once; an inference which may be collected also from the 
passage of Cicero De Republica, quoted suprar. His opinion 
then concerning the foundation of Rome was influenced by 
another which he had also formed respecting that of Car- 


Bir a tt 9. 592. (in allusion to the date of Theophrastus’ 
r U.€, 440 B,C. arg): Theophrastus, qui primus 
an aliqua de Romants diligenter seripsit—(nam ‘Theopompas, 
quem nemo mentionem habuit, urbom dumtaxat a Gallie captam 
Clitarchus ab eo proximus legationem tantum ad Alexandrum 
Cf. xiii. go. p. 798: also xv. 1: and Dionysius Hal. i. 6: ace 
whom Hieronymus of Cardia was the first of the Greek bisto~ 
‘gave any summary of Roman history. He was contemporary 
dochi. The next to him was ‘Timmas, 
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ate of the foundation of Carthage, Olymp. vii. 1. B.C. 761: 
which as we have seen was in reality the Catonian date of 
the foundation of Rome. Yet this date of ‘Timmens is almost: 
as much in defect of the truth for the foundation of 

as it is in excess for that of Rome. The true date of the 
foundation of Carthage was B. C. 867", 58 years earlier than 
B.C. 814, The true date of that of Rome was BC. 750, 
G4 years later than B.C, 814*, 


* Timeur war the son of Andromachus, king (riparvoe) of ‘Tamro~ 
mentum in Sicily; where Timmus too wae born. Andromachus waa & 
contemporary of Tiraoleon’s; and cooperated vealouly vith lta fa the 
liberation of Syracuse from the tyranny of Dionysius the younger. 

romenium was the place where ‘Tunolesn landed on bis expedition’, 

Res gestae of Timoleon wore written by ‘Timeus himself®, ieee 
from Diodorus Siculus? that Timwus was banished by Agathocles (cir. 
B. C, 316); upon which he retired to Athens, and ever after seems to 
have lived at Athens¢. His historical works were written at Athens. 

Of the attention which he is said to have paid to chronological exnct~ 
ness, see Polybius, xii. 12. (ef. Suidas, Tivatos) Diodor. Sic. v1. Hie 
general history left off just bofore Ol, 129. 1. B, C. 264, the beginning of 
the second Punic war?: and Cicero and Dionysius tell us? that he made 
the war of Pyrrhus and the Romans, B.C. 284~280, the subject of a die 
finct work. But he treated of carly Roman history in his general bis 
tory also; and A. Gellius probably means this latter where be alludes to 
‘Times’ Roman History 2 Timeus in historiis quae oratione Grasca de 
rebus Populi Romani composuit?. 

It does not appear that ‘Iimseus’ date of the foundation was ever 
adopted ex professo by any Roman historian; yet there is some reason to 
conclude that Ennius’ opinion of the age of the eity in his own time must 
havo beon founded upon it, and that cyen Virgil, 80 much more judicious 
awriter than Ennius, and probably «much better informed on all such 
Points as these, might have found it convenient to adopt it in his Aineidy 
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cenotaph) might be erected to him there. He 
of the elder Africanus many years; the epitaph on his 
by him. Declarat etenim Ennins de Africano, 

‘Hic est ille situs, cui nemo civi’ neque hoxtis 

Quivit pro factis reddere operwe pretium*, 

"he pit on i en om nro i ne ha in 
Tike manner was written by 

Aspicite 0 civoe sonis + Eni imagin\* formam. 


He was no Jess acceptable to and. no less intimate 
rious character of theso times, M. Fulviua Nobilior: wt ok Ebaas 
purpose along with him in his expedition against Etolia, B.C, 18 9—258, 
Cato Fulvio ut crimen objecit quod consnl in provinelam poetas daxisset 
Anctor De Viris, M. Fulvius Nobilior: Quam victorinm (do AStolia) per ee 
magnificam Quinctus Enniux amicus ejus insigni laude celebravit, 

With respect to the chronology of his life, and that of hiv Annaless se 
cording to Cicero he was born U.C, 515 of Varro, B.C, 2395 and died 
at Jo years of age, Coss, GQ, Marcio Ca. Servillo, U.C. 58g, B.C. 169% 
and he was 50, when he accompanied Fulyiua Nobilior to Autolin, B.C, 189+ 
‘These daten are consistent with each other; and if Eunina actually died 
TAC, 169 we may collect from these notices that it must have been after 
the Ludi Apollinares at least, April 12—18, that yexr, But there is in 
Propertius an allusion to the subjects of Ennius’ historical poem® : and 
‘one of these is clearly tho triumphal return of Aimilius Paulus, after the 
war of Persens, B.C. 167. 

rinque Zmilia vecta tropa rate, 

Vf 90, Ennins could not bave died until after B.C, 167 a4 least. Suetonius 
too speaks of the visit of Cmtes of Mallos to Romo, as ambassador from 
Attalus king of Pergamus, yet Sub ipsam Ennii mortem. Now this mxuat 
have been the Aitalus who succeeded to Eumenes: the last king of Perga- 
mus but one: and as Kumenes bimoelf was living all through the war of 
Perseus, and some time longer too, the accession of thix king cannot te 
dated before B.C, 160, or B.C. 159. If Knnive was then just dead, bis 
death must be dated about the «ame time too. 

2 Cicero, De Legibus, i a2. 27. 3 Brutus, atic eons 
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yet 

has entered into no explanation of the reasons of his date: 
which must render it extremely doubtful whether he assigned 
any himself, or any which appeared to Dionysius to be of 
weight. It is possible indeed that as we proceed with our 
inquiries the probable grounds even of this opinion of Cincius 
may be divined; but at present we must treat his date as if 
it rested on his ipse dixit only: and we shall merely follow 
the example of older and more competent judges, if we set it 
altogether aside in comparison of the more authentic and 
better accredited conclusions on the same subject, which are 
yet to be considered*. 





{or at least the beginning of the wanderings of Aneas,) to the building of 
Rome by Romulus, will bo ax follows: 
i, Wanderings of Aineas before bis arrival in Haly® 
ii. From the arrival in Italy to the death of ness 
iii, From the death of Bocas to the foundation of 
Alba Longa® .. 
iv. From the foundation of ‘Alba Louga to the birth 
of Ronmlus and Remus 


vy. From the capture of Troy to the birthof Romulus 
and Remax  .. 
Af Virgil assumed Eratosthenca’ date {oc the captoray Seen 
the birth of Romulus B.C. 1183—g40= B.C.84g: and if, with some 
‘of the Romans of old, (for example, Tacitus,) he thought Romulus was 
go years cid at the Foundation, not 18 or 19 merely, it would give the 
Poundation, B.C. 843—29, or B.C, 814, exactly Times? date, 
* It Js agreed that Cincius and Fabius Pictor were the oldest of the 
Roman historians; that both must have been living at the sume time; 
| ‘that both were contemporaries of Hannibal, and eyewitnesses of the | 
second Panic war; and that both wrote in Greek. 
3) speaking of the first ceremony of the Clavifigium, or the 
driving of Soa in the Roman Capitol, on the Ides of September, U. C. 
391 =392, B.C. 362; gives Cincius the character of a diligent investi« 
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to that of Cincius. Thad wo shina 
simple uuthority of Ausonius: it is 


so. Yet, to judge from the manner in which be subs 
to his friend Proculus, it would not appear that he | 
Tree ck ant etches 
the Fasti themselves. It is certain that there were 


sions or discrepancies in the various schemes ——— 
which must have been in existence in his time; cousi 
enough to account for the difference which appears between 
his reckoning of A. D.379 in the wrn of the city and that of 
Varro, Not that we would venture to say his date was to 
be explained on this principle: but with respect to the dis- 
erepancies in question, that they actually existed in his time, 
and before his time, can scarcely be douhted*, 

iii. Date of Lydus: Date of the Chronicon Paschale 
Date of Fubius Pictor. These two dates, Ol. viii. 2. B.C. 746. 
ex Palilibus, and Ol. B.C. 748 ex Palilibus, differ by 
one year only in defect and in excess respectively from that 
of O1. vii B.C. 747 ex Palilibus, the date of Fabius Pic— 
tor. So slight a difference may have been purely accidental; 
and cach of these dates might be treated as substantially the 





tos quinquaginta annos patet... hoc fuit tempus viris armisqus incitatin= 
simu: ideo quis adolescentiam dixerit, dehine in Caearem 

ducenti anni, quibus totam orbom pacavit, And thie too makes the Sn 
terval frouf,the Foundation to the reign of Augustus, (as ushered in by 
the closing oF the temple of Sanus, the sign of an universal peace,) 260 pene 
exactly, A Cesare Augusto in secolun nostrum baud multo mious anni 
Aucents; quibox inertia Crevarum quasi consenuit xtque decoxit: niet 
quod sub Trajano principe movet lacertox; et pricter apem omnium se 
‘nectus imperii quasi reddite juventute revirescit®. From which it appears 
that he was writing, and compiling bis history, in the reign of Trajan; 
probably at the time of his expedition to the East, which began U. C, 867. 
of Varro, 142 years after U. C725. 
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* See our Dissertations on the of the roll iii, 
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‘There is however only a slight 
dute, BC. 747, and that of the J 


official years; which mast make 
in the reckoning of the years of the city, It) 


mentioned”, along with Q. Fabine Maximus Gurges and Q. Oguinius, a 
one of three legati to Ptolemy Philadelphus, about the time of § 
sion of Pyrrhus from Italy, B.C, 280—279: the same probably: 
consul U. C.488 B.C. 266, and too old to haye been Fubins the 
rian; though it appears from Eutropius' that the historian Fabius: 
served in the Gallle war, under Lucius -xmilias, BC.225- ‘The surname: 
of Pictor was first given to an ancestor of the historian, for his skill fn 
painting; an unusual accomplishment among the Romans éither af that 
time or ot any other: Si Fabio nobilissimo homini Ludi datom exset 
|. The walls of the Aides Sulutis in Rome were decorated 
by him!? cir. U.C. 452. B.C. go2. 

Solinus!®; Pictori octara (Olympiade Romam placet conditam :) which 
also wonld leave it donttfal in which of the four years from B.C. 748— 
745 ho actually dated it, Huscbius and Syneellus™ shew that be was 
really to be understood of Olym. viii. 1. B,C. 747 ex Pwlilibas, 

A, Gellius'#: From the ivth book of Fabius: Quapropter tm pei 
mum €x plebe alter consul factus est, ducetvicesimo anao postquam: 
Romam Galli ceperunt. ‘The Varronian date of the first Mebeian con~ 
walate was U.C, 988; that of the capture ef the city was U.C. 364, 
24 yearn before: #0 that Fabius” consular years in this part of bix history: 
were fwo years behind those of Varro. Yet the truc date of the first 
Plebeian consulship was B.C, 365; and B.C. 365722 would give the 
date of the capture B.C. g¥7: though the true date was B. C. 989. 
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is of'the city fun the Sagmanta, gusted kp Ean 
‘Consorinus, we leave to the judgment of the reader. But 
even if we have, the date itself must stand or fall on the 
authority of Piso; since it appears to be confined to him. 
The Varronian date is the earliest which could be admis 
sible; and yct this exceeds the Varroninn by five years, If 
the Varronian itsclf cannot be sustained, much less can this 
of Piso. We have enumerated this date among the rest, a8 
we felt ourselves bound to do ; and if it ix really that of Cal 
purnius Piso, hitherto unknown and unsuspected, it cannot 
fail to be interesting to the classical reader. But we do not 
hesitate to set it aside as considerably too high for the trath, 











* ‘The proper style of this historian appears to have been Lucias Cal- 
purniue Pieo Frugi. He has algo the surname of Censorius in Latin, 
Tunriads in Greek!. And hence his age. In the auccession of cemsore 
‘he represented the 87th lustral eyele, U.C. 630 of Varro B.C. 124, along: 
with @. Crecilius Metellus Balearicus. We should have learnt from 
Cicero? that he was » contemporary of Caine Gracebus: and it appears 
from the Fast Consulares that he was actually consul along with Pe 
Mucins Scovola, U. C, 62t B.C. 13g, in the year of the death of Tibe- 
ius Graccbus. 

"The title of his histories too was Annales, Varro®; 1, Calpurnivs Piso 
Livy*; Memoriane fugerit in digerendis Annalibus. | 
Cicero* acema to place hima in point of antiquity next to Cato; yet per~ 

haps bot Carsius Hersina and Gellius ws historians were older. 

Tt doos not appear that there were two Roman historians of this name, 
one of whom had the prenomen of Lucius and the other that of Cneus. 

But if there was only one, and he too of consular age B.C. 133, and of 

censorian ago B,C, 1243 it i# something remarkable that Plutarch in hie 

Life of Marius® should refer to a Cneus Piso, dvip levopecds, who must | 

have been living at the time of the death of Marius, the Roman January 

B.C. 87 excunte. If this was really the historian Piso he must have lived 

to a great age ; and must have brought down his annals almost to the end 

Of his life, According to Cicero? he waa ‘Tribunus Plebis U.C, 605 B.C. 

149, 63 years before B. C. 86. | 
| 
| 


1 Ceesorinus, xvii. Dionys, Hal. xxvili. 4 Cicero, ad Fam. ix. 23. 
Las fe. 7. CL A. Galli i. 9s De Lagibuf, 2, 63. a 
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Annals, i, e. annual histories or even journ 
from day to day as well as from year to year. 

‘Roman histories of any other kind seem to have b 

at first on the model of these. Tt was common to thi 

to bear the uame and title of annals; Libri Annales; 

no doubt to be digested accordingly from year to year. 

Tf then these diurnal or annual chronicles began ab initio 
rerum Romanarum, and were kept by the Pontifices Maximi 
from the first; they must have gone back as far as the insti- 
tution of the Pontifical college at least: and that was the 
very beginning of the reign of Numa, within 30 or 40 years 
of the Foundation itself. It is evident therefore that in point 
of antiquity no testimony could be entitled to an higher de- 
gree of nuthority than that of these Annals, We may form 
an idea of the minutiw into which they descended from the 
following allusion to their contents, which oceurs in Aulus 
Gellius, in the shape of a quotation from the fourth of the 
lost books of the Orizines of Cato the Censor¢: Non libet 
scribere quod in tabula apud Pontificem Maximum est, quo- 
tiens annona cara, quotiens linm aut solis lumini caligo aut 
quid obstiterit. The truth of this latter observation is re- 
peatedly illustrated by Livy ; who often enumerates among 
the other prodigies of a given year the observation of some 
darkness greater than usual, some obscuration or other of 
daylight, recorded no doubt in these journals : which modern 
chronologers too have sometimes construed as if it was a 
casual intimation of a solar eclipse; though in reality mo- 
‘no doubt first and principally the historical records of that name,) are fe 
‘cognized as still in existence, as still accessible, ae still read ; yet in point 
of antiquity ax inferior to nothing which Roman archieology bad to shews 
neither to the treaties of the oldest kings, (cf, Dionysius Hal. iv. 58.) nor 
to the Sibylline oracles, (which in fact came into possession of the Romans 
only in the reign of Tarquinius Superbas, ax we hope to see hereafter,) 
‘or tho like. 

Of these Annales in general, ace Cicero, De Legibus, i. 22 Brutus, rz 
Festus, xi. 232. 7. Maximi Annales: Dionys. Hab. viii. Pliny, H. N. 
vill. 73; xxxiv, rs. 218: A. Gellius, ives; v.18; Auctor, De Origine 
Urbis Rome, passim : Historix Augusta 88. Vopixcus, Tacitus Imperator, J. 
where they are quoted even for the account of the first interregeum at 


Rome, that which ensued on the death of Romulus. 
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necount of the way in which these journals 


duced supra®, it does not appear that the n 

was consigned to them except once for all, at the | 
of the year, Every thing found in these annals bel 
course to some one year; but what that was could b 
only from the proper chronological marks or specifications 
premised to it. And these were probably at first the years 
of the kings, and afterwards the names of the ‘ 
the tine being. Cicero might have to collect the year of the 
eclipse from that of the consuls under whom it was registered : 
his qualification of the date of the year may consequently 
express merely his own uncertainty respecting the constric- 
tion of the entry, and not any doubtfulness of the entry 
itself with respect to the year as well as to the day of the 
eclipse, Yet, expressed as it is, the true year intended we 
may reasonably conclude must have been either U.C. 850 or 
V.C, 851, The Julian date of the celipse was June 21, 
B.C. 400; from which, if assumed to be = U.C. 350, we de- 
duce UC. 1 ex Palilibus = B.C. 749; if equal to ULC. 351, 
we get U.C. 1 ex Palilibus B.C. 750. ‘The latter would be 
the true date of the foundation itself: and B.C. 749 ex Pali- 
libus would be only one year in defect of the trath. Yet one 
or other of these must have been the pontifical date of the 
foundation; the date of the Annales Maximi*. 


Sxction IL—On the Varronian date of the Foundation, 
B.C, 758 ex Polilitns. 
Of the numerous works of Varro, (amounting to little 
short of 500 on different subjects,) none has descended to 
posterity entire; nothing of his cxists at present except 


* ‘The true date appears to have been B.C. 749 = U.C.5 of Varro, amt 
wo ehall probably sev hereafter. And the samme necount is to be given of 
the mode in which this date was obtained us of that 2 eae 
‘The Annales began to be kept B.C. 71g, in the first year of Numa, 
‘this was some time or other aseumed ~ U.C. 37, either by reckoning tho 
reign of Romulus at 36 years, inclusive of the interregnum between his 
and Numa’e, ov by allowing 35 years for his reign and one ypar for the 
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ex diebus wstivie was the 1014th year of the 
dated B.C. 776 ex dicbus wstivis also. $ 
Tt seems however that, with regard to the proper limits or 
proper epoch of the strictly historical period, there was 
always, and even among the best authors, « difference of six 
or seven years; the remoyal of which bad been reserved for 
Varro, It is much to be regretted that Censorinus has not 
explained himself more distinctly on this point; in order 
that we might have been enabled to judge for ourselves 
whether the means employed by Varro for that purpose were 
peculiar to him, or open also to those who preceded him; or 
were more likely to have been properly applied by him than’ 
by any of his predecessors; or were competent in themselves 
to enable him to arrive at the truth in every instance with #0 
much exactness as Censorinus supposes he did It is ob- 
servable that in some of these controverted cases Censorinus 
tells us he had determined the point in dispute not ta the 
year only but even to the day ; i, ¢, not merely what number 
of years there must have been between such and such points 
of time, but even what number of days. But he gives us 
also to understand that he did this by the comparison of 
eclipses, at different periods of time; and that implies that 
he must have been in possession of the Saros, und must have: 
applied it for such purposes. The Saros was certainly known 
of in various parts of the ancient world long before the time 
of Varro. There was both an Egyptian cycle of the Saroa, 
the original cycle of that kind, and a Chaldaic and an Hel- 
Tenic one, each of them derived from the Egyptian’, and 


* Censorinus was writing his treatise De Die Natali between June 25 
A.D, 238 and January 1 A.D. 239 (cf. our Fusti Catholici, i 461. Diss, 
xii. ch. iv. sect. iv.): and U.C. 991 ex Kal. Jannariis strictly speaking 
ticipated six monthy on the rorgth year of the Olympic sora, dated from. 
tidsummer, and three months and apwards on the gg ast year of the city, 
dated from the Palilia, Aprilax. ‘The latter half of A.D.2g8 in which Cen- 
voriaus was waiting was common Both to U.C. 991 reckoned in cithee 
way, and to Ar, Ol. torg reckoned from midsummer, 
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ot On the date of the Foundation 

was any room for doubt; and it is very 

previous inquiries had already led him to seek for the 
Fear whine proper nl acres 










calculation. It comes to the same thing therefore whether 
the calculation discovered the year, or confirmed it, Tn 
either case the ultimate authority for the date was the astro- 
logy of antiquity: and though that might be » very suffi~ 
cient reason why Varro and Tarutius should have acquiesced 
in it, it can be none why we should do so at the present day. 
‘The Varronian epoch of the foundation did certainly in 
the course of time supersede every other of the same Kind ; 
and the Fasti have long been exclusively adapted to this 
one, as if this alone was the trath. But it does not appear 
that as first proposed it carried more weight with it than 
that of Cato, or that of the Fasti Capitolini, It has been 
more generally received among posterity, than it was among 
YVarro’s own contemporaries, And though this may be said 
to have confirmed his date, as if the deliberate judgment of 
posterity had been pronounced in its favour; in reality it 
would be difficult to show that even the general preference 
of the Varronian epoch by the learned of subsequent times 
has been any thing but the effect of a concurrence of acci- 
dental circumstances. It cannot. be resolved into a deliberate 
judgment, founded on previous inquiry and conviction. It 
rests mainly on prescription, on length of time, on the force 
‘of hnbit, on a kind of ngrecment not to disturb what has 
becn so long in possession of the Tables, and is so generally 
received and so well understood. In this respect it stands at 
present on the same kind of footing as the vulgar epoch of 
the Nativity. Both have been received upon authority, and. 
both have established themselves by degrees. 

It is certain however that the Varronian epoch was not 
received from the first; that for one or two conturies at 
Jenst the Catonian or the Capitoline date in particular was 
quite as generally recognized, or even more so. ‘The Capi- 
toline date and not the Varronian seems to have been that 
which bad the sanction of public authority ; for, ax we shall 
probably sce by and by, the Acta Publica not long after the 
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Sxctiox 1V.—On the Capitoline date, B.C 
Palilitres. 


| ‘The Fasti Capitolini have been so denominated from the 
| locality in whieh they were set up at Rome, after their dis- 


{ he stated that it comprehended a period of 700 years, it mat have bees 
brought dows to U.C. 7ot of Varro, B.C. 43 And that would be a r= 
aurkable coincidence; because B.C. 54, ax we hope to shew bereafter, ae 
the very yeur in which Varro and Tarutius finally determined thelr epock 
of the Foundation. 

Cicero4: Suet, inquam, ista Varro. nam nos in nostra erbe perygri- 
‘nantes crramtesque tanqoam bospites tui libri quasi domum deduxerant, 
‘ut porsomus aliquando qui et ubi cesernus agnoscere, tu stators pultiae ; 
‘tu deseriptiones temporam ; ta sseroram jura, tu sacerdotum ; tu deme~ 
sticam tu bellicam disciplinam ; tu sedem regionum locormm} ti om- 
ium divinarum humsnarumque rerum nomina genera officia causas mpe= 
ruisti, The Academica had just been written B,C, 455, and the fret 
book was dedicated to Varro, The works De Republica and De Orstore 

were previously in existence. Ad Fam. ix. 21. we have an instance of the 
Varrovian reckoning : L. Pupirius Crassus Dictator U. C. 415"; et qua 
driennio post (U. C, 418 of Varro) consul cum K. Duilio. 

li, Verrius Flaccus, Suctonius®: Verrius Flaccus libertinus .. .. quare 
uh Augusto quoque nepotibus ejus priceptor elects transit in Palatiom 
cum tota echola ...decessit wtatin exactee sub ‘Tiberio, wtatuam habuit 
Proeneate in inferiore fori parte contrs Iemycyclum, in quo fastos a ee 
cordinatox et marmoreo parieti incisos publicarit. These Fasti are still 
partially in existence, and have been published in the collection of Foggini. 
‘Opponite to the Kalends of Januarius? there is a note: Quia. eo. die. mag. 
ineunt. quod. conpit, ...C. A, per, Since this ebange i known to have 
been made U.C. 6or of Varro, B. C. 53, it may be inferred that the Var- 
ronisn epoch was adopted also by thie learned grammarian his contem= 
porary. And this fhct, if truc, must be decisive that the Fasti Capitolin, 
which reckon from one year lower perpetually, could not have been ¢om= 
piled by hin. Pornpeius Festus’ work De Verborum Significatione bas 
‘been considered an epitome of a lurger work of the same kind by Verrius 
Flaceus; but the wra followed in that does not distinctly appear, Jerome 
‘Atylos this grommarian Marcus Verriue Flaccus; but it has been made a 
wubject of dispute whether his prenomen was Marcus or Quintus, 

fii, Piiny the Elder, ‘The numerous dates in the style of the ore of the 
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Furies sod Appius; U.C. 40g of Varro also, Elsewhere iederd!, 
he is recording a statement of ssother person (a certain Rex. 
celebrated jerisconselt of the time) he has a date which can be reduced 
only to the Polybian era: Trecentesimo quoque anno post Romam condi 
tam table composite scriptaeqae sunt: quo tempore ad hune diem anni 
ewe non longe minus septingenti videntur. The Varronian date of the 
first body af Decemrirs wus U.C, 303; and thin is three years lower, 
U.C, 300. It is therefore the Polybian date. 

Dio Cassius. The Varronian reckoning is followed by Dio Cussiux 
throughout bis history?8, It i consequently followed by Zonaras alto x 
—Cn. Cornelius, A. Atiliog Celatinus, (U.C, 500 of Varro)—Kerraserwo= 
erriw & fu Eroe dip! otmep ij "Phen evrderrn'®. In like manner the 4th com 
ulate of Claudius (A. D. 47) is reckoned ~ U.C, Boo™, 

vil. Historie Auguste S$: Nam omnia hme Philippus exbibule axea- 
Laribus ludis «t muneribus atque circensibus, quum millesimam ab urbe 
‘condita annum in consulate «uo et filil sui celebravit®! ; i.e, U/C. 1000 of 
Varry, A.D, 247. Imp. M. Julio Philippo ii, M. Julio Philippo Creare 
Coss. = from which we may infer that the authors ef this collection also: 
probably followed the Varronian reckoning. 

vii. Butropius: De Rornulo”: Is cum inter pastores latrocinaretur, 
octodecim annos natus, urbem exiguam in Palatino monte constituit xi 
Kal. Maji, Olympiadie coxt» anno tertios post ‘Trojm excidium, ut qui 
plurimuin tasimumque traduat, trecentesino nouagesiino quarto. ‘The 
consular years of Eutropius then should agree with the Varronian, ‘Those 
which appear in his text at present often agree with the Catonisn, two 
years lower than those of Varro; as Livy’s also should do. Bat his 
Tuumbers are frequently corrupt. ‘The very Jast date in bis history, the 
consular year of Jovianus and Varronlanus, in his text at present ULC, 
1119} though the Varronian date wax U.C. 1117, A.D. 364. 

ix, Orosius: Anno post eversionem Troje cece xxv, Olympiads autern 
vi...., Urbs Roma in Italia a Romulo et Remo geminis auctoribus con- 
dita est™, In another place the Trojan war is dated 430 years before the 
Foundation®4: snd that being reckoned from B.C, 1183 midsummer would 
give the Foundation B.C. 753 ex Pal. [t ie probable therefore that 
Orosius' date in the Olympic wra was OL. vi. g: ive. Varro's; though bis 
‘text in the former instance ix defective. His numbers indeed repeatedly 
‘exhibit great differences from those of Varro 
‘the same with the Varronian: U.C. 735. Aug, 
99%1—U.C. 726, Aug. vi. Agrippaii. B,C, 28% —U.C. 767. the year of the 
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conjecturally = 
unture of such a compilation as that of these Fasti, and from 


the kind of data which would be necessary for it. A series: 
of years, from the Foundation downwards, authenticated by 
the proper historical criterions throughout, could not have 
been put together exeept from original materials, most of 
ther in their own nature of a trustworthy kind; the Con 
sular and Censorian Fasti from public data and documents ; 
the Fasti Triamphales, or accounts of Triumphi acti, from 
records or testimony as much of a private as of a public cha. 
meter, and preserved in the different families of Rome as 
well as in the archives of the State. 

Indeed on this question of the date of the foundation in 
general, and of the regular cnumeration of the years of the 
city from the first, next to the Annales Maximi it is not easy 
to conceive a better authority than these Fasti, were there 
not room for « possible error of one or two years more or 
Jess than the truth, between the Foundation and the expal- 
sion of the kings, or for Consules Pseudeponymi, or for false 
‘Triumphi acti, from the date of the Regifuge downwards. A 
series of years in the wera of the city, (cach of them attested 
and authenticated by a distinct matter of fact peculiar to 
itself,) which never fails down to the end of the reign of 
Augustus, would seam to be decisive. As it is, the authority 
of these Capitoline Fasti appears to have been originally 
greater than that of the Varronian; and the Capitoline zara 
and not the Varronian to have been that which received at 
first the stamp and seal of public sanction. On this pomt 
the testimony of Solinus is very important; and therefore 
wre shall quote it. 








& i, § 27+ Solinuy’ own timo appears 
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On the date of the 


from his testimony that the public proceedings of 1 

aust have been kept in the style of the 

Varronian reckoning. Otherwise Ol. 207. 1 must have been 
found attached to U.C. 802 not to U.C. 801. If so the era 
recognized by authority in the reign of Claudius was the 
Capitoline, not the Varronian. 

‘This consular year, which Solinus thus assumes as ULC. 
801, in Varro’s Fasti was U.C, 802. It was therefore the 
Capitoline date of that year, in the era of the City, not the 
Varronian. It is certain too that Ol. 207. 1 ex diebus sstivis 
entered at the middle of this year U.C. 801 ex Kal. Jan. Tf 
we reckon back 200 Olympiads from Ol. 207.1 ex diebus 
wstivis we come to Ol. vii. 1 ex diebus sestivis; and if 800 
years from U.C. 801 ex Kal. Jan. we come to U.C.1 ex Kal. 
Jan. Bat U.C.1 ex Kal. Jan. or ex Palilibus, under such 
circumstances, would not begin in Ol. vii. 1 ex diebus westivis; 
though Ol. vil, 1 ex dicbus westivis would do so in U.C. 1 ex 
Palilibus. It is clear therefore that Solinus has not expressed 
himself in this instance with the necessary exactness. He 
intended by this reasoning to make out the Capitoline date; 
but he does in reality make out the Catonian, B.C. 751 ex 
Palilibus: for that only could come in Ol. vii. 1 ex diebus 
sentivie, 

As to the absolute trath of the date: Solinns seems to have 
thought it decisive that Ol. 207. 1 and U.C. 801 had been 
set down in the Acta publica ns coincident and connumerary; 
and yet the very same coincidence and at the very same time 
must have held good of the corresponding year of the Varro- 
‘ninn sera, U.C. 802, Both these years were simply equiva- 
lent to A.D.49; and each of them through that to Ol. 207.1. 
‘The Olympic wra indced was notoriously older than that of 
the city in nny form ; and was confessedly better settled too, 
Tt is not surprising therefore to find the latter in a given 
instanee expressed in terms of the former. But the agree- 
ment de facto of a particular Olympic year, at a given time, 
with a particular year of the city would prove nothing of the 
‘epoch of the wra of the city except in that particular form of 
the reckoning ; unless it was known beforehand that the first 
year of the wra of the city coincided with such and such a 
year of the Olympic wra. ‘To return however to the Pasti 
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‘The date of Cato the Censor, OL vii. 1. B.C. 75) ex. 
bus, stands next to the Capitoline. Tt has been. 
proposed it in terms of the interral between the Foundation 
and the capture of ‘Troy; but it did not appear what date of 


‘bres, cum collegs Q. Pedio, post U.C. annis neerx, ante LxxX11 quans tm 
‘M. Vinicl consulatum isires*. There is a difficulty connected with the 
month and the day here axsigned, But the year wax coruainly UC. 724 
ef Varro, U.C. 710 of the Capitoline reckoning : and that would be very 
properly expressed by joo years complete from U.C. 1, This consular 
year being assumed U.C. 710, that of Vinicius, 72 years later, comes out 
as before U. C. 782, the Capitoline not the Varronian. Though therefore 
the numbers in Velleius are often corrupt, and there is little or no mesiat- 
tance eb entra for their correction ; yet on the whole the date of the foanda- 
don which he adopted, and would protably be seen to have followed 
throughout if bis numbers were still everywhere such us proceeded from hia 
‘own hand, seems to hare been the Capitoline rather than the Varronian. 
He flourished in the reign of Tiberius as the abowe passages shew; and 
he wrote before the downfall of Sejanus, A.D. 314. 

iL Valerius Maximus: Per quingentos autem #t quinquagints cto anos 
eenatus populo mixtus epectaculo Indorum interfuit. sed bune morem 
Milius Serrenun et L. Scribonius Adiles, ludos Matri Deuna facientes, supe= 
fori Africani sententiam secuti, discretis senatus et popu locks solverant = 
aque res avertit valyi snitoum, et fayorem Scipionis magnopere quassavit 4, 
‘The consular year in which this change was made in another passage? bx 
specified ax that of P, Corneline Scipio Africanus ii, Tb. Sempronine 
Longus. Now these were consuls U.C, 560 of Varru, If so, U.G. 559. 
of Valerius ~ U.C, 560 of Varro: i.e. be followed the Capit reckon 
ing. As the Ludi Matria Deum were celebrated. in April (April g=9 
Roman at least) the interval ix precisely tobe understood; g¢8 years com 
pleto from the Palilis, April 20, UC. 1 to the Palilia, April 20, U.Caggo. 
Valerius Maximus too appears to have been writing in the reign of Tibe- 
rius®, just after the downfall of Sejanus. Consequently both he and Vel- 
Jeius must have kaown of the Capitoline Fast, if they were set up in the 
lant year of the reign of Angustos, or in the first of Tiberius. ‘They must 
have known of Varro’s date too; and of its claims te consideration; yet 
‘that did not prevent their adopting this instead of it. 
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was current or complete: it appeared only i 
. understood him to have followed Eratosthenes’ 0 
capture, B,C, 1183, and to have reckoned from the summer 
solstice ; and consequently to have made 432 years 
between midsummer B, C. 1188 and the Palilin B.C. 751. 

Admitting that this construction of his date in all proba- 
bility was correct ; still we may observe that it throws no 
light on the grounds of the date itself, or on the manner in 
which it was obtained ; in particular whether Cato made out 
his 432 years by reckoning from the Foundation upwards to 
the capture, or from the capture downwards to the Founda- 
tion; the former of which modcs of proceeding would imply 
the date of the foundation to have been the better known of 
the two, the latter the date of the capture. And yet it would 
seem to have been the most natural course that Cato should 
have begun with determining the date of the foundation ; and 
from that, if he thought proper, should have ascended to the 
date ofthe capture. A Roman, and one so much nearer to one 
of those events than to the other, would be much more likely 
to be interested in the date of the foundation of Rome, than in 
that of the capture of Troy ; and mach more competent to 
settle the former than the latter, Dionysius it is truc me. 
verses this process; and makes out these 432 years seriation 
from the capture of ‘Troy to the Foundation downwards™: 
but whether, when taking that course, he was treading in 
the steps of Cato or not, no one at present could venture to 
say. 

‘The difference between the Catonian date, B.C, 751, the 
Capitoline, B. C. 752, and the Polybian, B.C. 750, is very 
slight; and might be conjecturally accounted for in various 
ways. ‘The truc date is Polybius’; yet Cnto’s is only one 
year higher, In point of antiquity and so far in point of 
authority one is nearly on a par with the other; for Cato 








on thone of Fulvius. From what Suctonius mentiona in his life of Clau- 
dius}, the most probable time when the authors of them, whosoever they 
‘were, set about their compilation, might be supposed to have been a little 
hefore U.C. 737, when Augustus was preparing to celebrate the secuhir 
games. 
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from the Foundation i sk oo 
reigns of the kings,) he makes exactly 61 Olympie eycles, 
244 yearea; and 61 Olympiads being subtracted from 
OL. 68.1. the date of the foundation in the Olympic sera 
comes out Ol. vii. 1: but 24% years reckoned back from 
B.C, 508 at a given time bring you to B. C. 752 at the same 
time; and that would not correspond to OL vii. 1, but to 
‘OL. vi. 4. especially if dated ex Palilibus. 

Dionysius is generally a very exact writer, and particularly 
attentive to hix chronology. But the inequality of the ern 
of the city and of the Olympic wra, one to the other, does 
not appear to bave been always kept in mind by the an- 
sionts; though a given year in cither of those wras, reck- 
oned according to its proper rule, must necessarily have cor- 
responded at once to an higher and a lower one in the other, 
similarly reckoned also. It may be anid indeed in excuse of 
Dionysius that he dated the Regifuge in the Julian month 
of February, B.C. 507; that is, Ol. 68.1 exeunte: from 
which G1 cycles or 244 years exactly would certainly bring 
‘us to Ol, vii. 1 exeunte, B.C. 751 cx Palilibus, the Catonian 
date, But if the true year of the expulsion was B.C. 508, 
and the true month the month of June, (a8 we believe to 
have been the case,) then Dionysius’ mode of reasoning could 
make out nothing but the Capitoline date of the foundation, 
B.C. 752 ex Palilibus. 

His consular years indeed, compared with those of Varro, 
generally range two numbers lower", as those of the Catonian 
fra, compared with the Varronian, ought to do. In one _ 
instance however*, speaking of the appointment of the first 
body of Decemvirs, he makes Ol. 82. 1. Chierephanes (B.C. 
452)=U.C. 801: "Edy rparoalov exnendnpopdvon Ozh rol 
“Paays cvvoionod, The consuls of this year, recoguised 
by him, are P. Horstius Sex. Quinctilius; and these, as we 
hope to shew herenfter, were the proper representatives af 
U.C. 302 of Varro, B.C, 452, In thie instance therefore 
U.C. 801 of Dionysius= U. C. 302 of Varro; and that woul 
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Snorios VE—On the date of Polybiue, B.C. 760 ex Polifibus. 


‘The last date, which requires to be considered, is Polybins’, 
‘OL vii. 2, B.C. 750 ex Pulilibus. That part of Polybins’ 


bus creatis, (Kel, Jen.) inire caxperant, matandi comitia canes fuit 
quod Hispani rebellabant, ‘The Varronian dave of this first ingress on 
the Kalends of January was U.C. Gor B.C. 153: but the comitin would 
be held U.C. 600 B.C. 154; and this must be the year meant by the 
Epitome, U.C. 588 =U. C. 600 of Varro, Consequently the Catonian 
which corresponded fn that year to the Varronian. Lib. slixs Tertii 
Punici belli initium altero ct sexcentesimo anno ab urbe condita. The 
‘Varronian date was U. C, 6054 roferred to which U. C, 602 would be the 
Polybian, not the Catonian. In like manner, ib. xlvi, the date of the 
secular games, celebrated in the first Punic war, U.C. 505 of Varro, 
B.C. 249, is reckoned U.C. so3: and that also ia the Polybian date of 
B. C. 249 in the wen of the city. 

fi, Frontinus: In the work De Aquaductia certain pairs of congule are 
connected with the years of the eity, us follows = 


M, Valerius Maxious 








P.Decius Mux! .. ULC. 4gn =U. C. 442 Varro 
L. Pepiriue ti 4 
Sp. Carvilius? =... U. C. 481 =U. C. 482 Varro 
Servius Sulpicius Galba .. U. ©, 481 + 127=608=610 

L. Aurelius Cotta E 

Appius Claudius 

Q.Cociin®.. 2. 4, ULC. 60g =U, Gs 

C. Laclius 

Q.Serviliog? =, UC. 61 U0. 614 

M. Plautivs Hypsous 

M. Pulvius Fcens¢ =, U, ©, 627 =U. C, 6g 

©, Julius Cesar Octavianus ii, U. C, jag =U. ©. 724 

L. Voleatius® 

M. Aquillius Julianue 

P. Nonius Asprenas® = ,,__-U, C, 789 =U. C. 793 

Sylla 

Titianox® 1. ©. 80g =U, C, Seg. 


In the two first of these instances Frontinus’ numbers are one yeur 
Debind the Varronians in the rest they are two. We may infer then that 
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Date af Polybius. a 


contained the exposition of his proper chrono- 
is lost: yet he seems to have considered it 





“the mre of the city was the Catonian, more probably than the 
He flourished under Trajan. Vegetiue?: Idem fecerunt alli 
; sed precipue Frontinus, divo ‘Trajano ab ejusmodi compro- 
He was appainted Corator aque publiew by Norva, 

1.0, 850 Varr. A. D. 97. 
Hil. Theophilus ad Autolycum = ‘Rerdre fq “Pwpaior dueyadovorro, 
see ew ded "Powidov.. ..’OAysmidds {', ri wp) « wal al xn 


wee SDSS hes rsricures Ss Ep Bnuen elonesres® “ONypauids #y- 
soary wai Beuripg, ylverm eaipds dnd eriseoe “Payne try oe. of cap 
“Pasualeor HpG_ Tapsivins Soir Sropa  Kyr.2, b¢ (Bactevoey Ereow xe. 
eee xvi 4 Syopasiuon, Fear wry’ (453) ie 

mond eal mepuradw Hyoipetla. #3 yp ree Botheras 
Solis dvaypadiay ciphoe Sy dvéypaye Spivepes & ropeyn\irwp, 
ameruidepos yorspevos M. Aipprlov Ojpov' be derd ericewe "Pope pixpe 
‘Fedcerqs Tot IBlov méxpuvor abroxpiropor Odnpor vais mirra dreypayre wrt 
rh ejuern nal rods xpdvove. dxpdrnoay oly ‘Ponaior émavowm bs haper 
Frere vez. dmevra obs HpEay ol avroxpiropes wadoijvevos, ‘The reigns fol- 
tow, from that of Julius Cuesar to that of Verus, 237 years 5 days in allt. 
“And obs ee Kipou rereurijc Popaiow Bé dpyie Tapxvvion Xour/piSou péxpe 
reeves aitoxparopes Otijpou ob mpocipixapey 6 mas xpdvos oubyeras fem 
Wal (744. corr. pall 714.) —'Ard BF eee apxine udxpie airoxpiropos 
Aipndiov wehewris 






‘ab his sumeront ordinem coneulum'4; and thix throws some light on the 
probable origin of that scheme of the years of the city and of the Fasti, 
‘Brought down from the Foundation to the end of the reign of Marcus 
which Theophilus here attributes to Chryserow bis {reedman. 
0 peepee Pane at peed prea 
Pabilibos were nearly eynchronows ; the former bearing date March 7 the 
Tatter April 2, "The lat year of M. Aurelius itself expired March 17 
A.D. 180, 
“Tn the preceding statements, the date of the Foundation, April 21, 
Ol. vii, must be understood of Ol. vii. 1 exeunte, B.C, 758 ex Pal. con= 
‘sequently of the Catonian date. $5 Olympiads, or 220 years complete, 
“from that tiring you to Olympiad Ixii. 1 ex, B,C. 531: which, om this 
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principle, must have been Theophilus’ date of the death of 

therefore Olymp. liv. g. exeunte, go years before, B.C, 561, must 

‘heen that of his accession. Tt must also have Soli 

ston of Tarquinius Superbus: 24 years from which bring us to oe 
tas the date of luis expulsion, in the asth year of his reign. And 

also Dionysius’ date of the expulsion, 

‘The other numbers are corrupt. For 443 we should read 459 (we not 
wf): which being subtracted from B.C. 507 give B.C. 48, a6 the ret 
year of Julius Caesar, For 237 we should read 227; and 227—47 bring 
us from B.C. 48 to A.D. 180, the date of the death of Mareus Aurelius. 
For 714 we should read 710, and for 744, 7401 the former of which would 
go back from A. D. 180 to B,C. 431, and the latter to B.C, ga, “These 
dates however prove that Theophilus’ epoch of the sera of the city, and no 
doubt that of Chryseros slso, was the Catonian, B.C, 754 ex Palilibus. 

iv. Clemens Alexandrinus: téhe dm) she mpérge’ONyumdbos Enol Gur 
aw dni "Ponne xriow cuvdyeaOa try eleoos réocopa!®—i. ¢, from Ol it ex 
Palilitus, 1.C. which gives the Catonian epoch, B.C. 775—24 
B.C. 75 ex Palilibue—Svrd ere &¢ wivra eh dd "Popinou rod erlearros 
Poljny fos KoudBov redevrie frm Ary wiwes s''; i.e. 953 yours, 6 monthe. 
‘The Varroninn date of the death of Commodus was Dee. 31 Roman U.G. 
945. Ifthen we may read 943 in the text of Clemens, instead of 953, and 
months instead of 6 months, (though this last correction Is by no means 
indispensuble,) his statement will hold good in the Catonian reckoning of 
the era from the Foundation to the death of Commodus. 

v. Eusebius, as we have observed, adopts this date himself, while he 
mentions others, Ol. vii &, Romulus Romam condidit”—Romulas 
Roram condit reguatque septima Olympiade!&—Equidem erant aseptima 
Olympiads Romaque condita anni ce xerv. (vaque ad mortem (fuga) 
‘Tarquinli'\—Urbia condiue annus primas: ad O} vil. 1. ann. Abrah. 
12657); 24 years later than ann, Abrab, 1240 Ol. i. , The Varronian 
date was probably intended O1. vi, g. ann. Abrah, 1262: Rotem nonnull 
Romanoram conditam aiunt: though as the text stands it seems to be the 
Cupitoline, OL. vi. 4. ana. Abreb. 1263, B.C. 152. 

Busobins® date ih adopted by Jerome ad nnn. 126g Ol. vil. 1+ Rona 
Palilibue qui nunc dice festus cat Remus rastro pastorali a Fabio Romuli 
duce occivus est®!, And yet the sum of years od Urbe condita to the close 
of his Chronicon (A.D. 378 the last year of Valens, and the date of the 
battle of Adrianople August 8 that year), as lis text stands at 
neems to he 1131, the Varronian data, in the wera of the city, which ans 
swored to A.D. 378. 
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Date of Polybiue. 53 
from the concluding fragment of the 39th 
-recovercd: Tovrin 2i) mdvtwr july dmrercvcopé- 
wow, Aelrerae Biavarpjoat rods xpdvove rods steanirnt ind 
Fir loropins, eat rd wAj00r ray BiBdwv kal dpOjdv ris SAns 
pentose Tt might be supposed indeed from y. 111. 
that the proper place, for his Roman chronology, and for 
such questions as that of the date of the Foundation and of 
‘the origin of the Roman people, must have becn the vith 
‘book, devoted to the subject of the Roman zo\irela, the con- 
‘stitution and laws of the Roman republic. But that book 
‘too has been in a grent measure lost 
however throws some light on the grounds of 
his date, even while he appears to call in question their suf- 
ficiency’: O8 yap iiglow ds ModtBws 6 MeyadonoAtrns rovod- 
Tov povou <imeiy ri Kork rd Bedrepov Eros ris ¢Pdduns "OAypmed- 
Bos Thy Poynv enrioGac weiDoyar obi Ent roi mapa toils "Ayxe- 
wedat Keipévov mivaxoy tvds Kol pévov ry tiorw 4Bardmeroy 
Gmodinedyr Add tods IxiAoyiepods obs altos xpoedpny (lege of 
airds mpocetitunn) ely pdoov, ixevdivove roig BovdyOeiow eao- 
jutvows, tfeveyxetv. We collect from this observation that 
Dionysius found fault with Polybius’ mode of stating the 
conclusion at which he had arrived on this question, rather 
than with the conclusion itself, or with the grounds on which 
it was based. It was not sufliciently explicit; it was not 
circumstantial and particular enongh to satisfy Dionysius. 
‘True it is, he speaks only of one document, to which Poly- 
bins appeared to have appealed ; but even one authentic tes 
timony is competent to establish a particular matter of fact: 
and if this n(vaf, referred to by Polybius, was but an ancient 
and genuine monument of its kind, it might be sufficient to 
decide even such a question as that of the Foundation, and 
‘to justify Polybius in relying upon it exclusively +. Other- 


* Excerpta Vaticana, Polybius, Alton, 1830: edited by John Frede- 
_ + Thisallusion of Dionysius to same tablet or other, thaph rois"Ayuorta, 
‘bas alrenys boen considered obscure. Some of the learned have suspected 
“the soundness of the text: and it has been proposed to correct it by road- 
“ing Tapa rois dpxuepedos, for Mapa rois 'Ayxireio:, tt would be sufficient 
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which ho seems to have thus passed on P 
Wey, the tetinony of ene document, oF af on8 an 


to object Bh oreo Nas eee thas there are ao 
critical grounds for it: i.c. no authority from MSS, Bat it would be 
farther objectionable beeauke on that principle it must be 
Dionysius wos alluding to the Tabulse kept by the Pontifices 
which they made those entries, which composed the Annales: 
yet he speaks of one table only; Hivaxor dds eal pdeoy. The 4 ia 
the Annales Maximi were a collection of tables, ‘There was « 

table for every year. Such a collection could never be alfuded to ax Tirag 
ely cat dros: or as the table absolutely, not the fables. Dionysius himself 
observes on one occasion: Tarads pay oly o6re eyypaipeis fre Nopeypa= 
Gor dari Papalor ob8i ele dx madaidv pévroe Nbyww ey lepais BEdrous rwho~ 
ndvow deaarée ree mapadapiov dwypaye', “Ey iepaic BéArow. Such were 
thoso in which the pont made thoir enteiew in particular. ‘They were a 
collection of Tables; and not merely one individual Table: and no author, 
who paid the lesst sttention to propriety, would speak of thent except ax of 
x collection. 

‘The fact is, Dionysias mentions a port in Epirus near Buthrotus?, 
which he says was called ‘Ayicow Aju: and, though shat was mot i 
Italy, yet it proves that there were cities or localities in ancient times 
which had the name of Anchises yiven them from some connection 
real or supposed with Anchises the father of (ness; with the family of 
‘Fineas; or with thewanderings of neas. Sciendum mane, says Servius®, 
Varronem dicere Diomedem ernta Anchiew oxen filio reddidisses Catone 
aatem adGrmare quod Anchises ad Ttaliam venerit, Geto bad doubtless 
some authority for that statement ; and there would be such authority if 
there wax a city in Italy, known to him, called by the name of Anchive. 
Lycophron alludes to the “Ayyaieo. 

“Orav Sahdyyer yatar "Ayxalrwr 8 iy 

pO deter 
‘And by each of these names T'etzes understood him to mean a people ef 
Ttaly: 2éhayyoe nai” Ayyasoos £m "Iradias. 

But it is most important to observe that Dionysius himself speaks of 
a city! founded if not by Ascanius the son of Aineas, yot by Romus = 
supposed brother of Ascanius, along with Capua; and called *Ayyiry after 
Anchives hie grandfather, a¢ Capua was after Capye hie great-grandfathor 
(epémarnos®), The nomen gentile derivable from 'Ayxien would be 
‘Ayqurele; 80 that Dionysius’ "Ayxioeic were the Sipor or people of this 

Vita ie trabo, vil, 7. and Cicore, a Attioum, 
atte! in instance vik. 2, Peolemy, Geographiiy fle r4. 2. 














would read ‘Oyxtenovs yet without wut» — Ad in, ir. 4250 
dent authority; though there was such 4 Ver, so48. 
a port as that of Oyrymuor also. Of 84 73. Wh ba. 
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Reese aiaecd erste tse wo ioqustive and 20 diligent 
‘and exact 2 writer as Polybius would assumo a fundamental 
and cardinal date in Roman history without satisfying him- 
‘self beforehand of its trath. Tn Cicero's dialogue De Repub- 
Tica the date of the Foundation was spoken of as a point 
‘Grecorom anhalibus investigatum, i.e. sifted and explored. 
‘And that by these Greeks in general he meant Polybius in 
particular may be inferred from the other observation which 
he puts into the mouth of Scipio: Sequamur enim Poly. 
, quo nemo fuit in exquirendis temporibus 

gentior, This Scipio was Scipio the younger; and Polybius, 
it is well known, was his dddoxados, and his most familiar 
Re ‘The above testimony to his chronological 

‘exactness expresses Ciccro’s opinion on that point, not 
Scipio's: and sufficiently explains why Cicero himself should 
have deliberately adopted his conclusion for the date of the 
Foundation, until his natural prejudice in favour of a contem- 
porary, @ countryman, a personal friend, Varro, (whose 
Tearning too and profound knowledge of antiquity could not 
‘be disputed,) and possibly even his deference to the astrology 

*, induced him to adopt the date of Varro. 
“/For-our own part, we are entirely of opinion that the 
highest degree of deference would be due to any well-attested 
judgment of Polybius’, deliberately expressed; whether the 
‘reasons of it were made known also or not: merely out of 
regard to his own character and to his own authority, With 
‘respect to questions of Roman history in particular; he had 


ES rei fn question was some ancient docusnent 




















ic ‘which Polybius had eeon. 
‘no objection that this Anchise in Tuly is mentioned by 20 one 
if was mentioned by Poiybius and by Dionysius. Stephanus 
‘It admission into the list of cities which had a roal existence 
a bie time or belore his time, on the authority of Dionysius? : 
‘euNlas dad 109 mporiropor'Ayxivons or Suoviewe d mpiry 
rb ddvnby “Ayyureds. And this virtually re~ 


of the text of Dionysius in the present in- 







accurately i 
inquisitive Greek of his time could not be 


ference; for though the Grecks his countrymen were not 
yet every where in his time absolutely subject to and abso- 
lutely dependent Naelpirs teres ge = 
proaching when they must infallibly become so: and Poly- 
bins’ own works demonstrate that he already foresaw and 
expected such a consummation. His natural desire of know- 
ledge and Jove of truth would not allow him to rest satisfied 
with superficial and scanty information on any question of 
importance, if more perfect and complete was to be had by 
inquiring after it. His great and various erudition in gene- 
ral, nnd his thorough acquaintance with the antiquities of 
his own country, qualified him peculiarly for siniler investi- 
gations in Roman history. Nor could he want the best op-~ 
portunities ; not only from the nature of the times in which 
he happened to live, which were not those of ignorance even 
among the Romans, but from his personal knowledge of and 
personal acquaintance with the best informed as well as the 
noblest and greatest of the Romans themsclyes, We may 
rest assured that whatsocver at Rome or within the Roman 
dominions, whether of a public or of a private kind, was 
ealculated to assist him in his inquiries, would be accessible 
to him, and would be consulted by him. And as his natural 
good sonse was not inferior to that of any historian of an- 
tiquity; and no onc wae ever more indefatignble; and few 
have equalled him in the philosophical tara of his mind, in 
the faculty of discrimination, and in the particular talent of 
judging of evidence and of eliciting trath from 
tostimony ; we could not desire « better authority than Po- 
lybins’ on any point of ancient history, which he was known 
to have expressly investigated, and about which his deliberate 
judgment had been recorded. 

It adds materially to the a priori probability of the truth 
of this date of Polybins that it differs so little either from 
that of Cato or from that of the Annales Maximi. The 
Catonian date is well ascertained. It can be neither earlier 
nor later than B.C,751. There can be only one year’s 
difference at the utmost between that and Polybins', And 
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single year, in a case like this? or who shall say 
‘that such a difference was not accidental, and would not ap- 
pest to be vo, if the grounds of Cato’s date, and the steps of 

by which he arrived at it, had been circumstan- 
tially handed down in his own Origines? The Catonian date 
then and the Polybian may be after all the same. And 
with respect to that of the Annales Maximi, we know it as 
far as we have yet proceeded only from the testimony of 
Cicero’s eclipse ; and that testimony does not appear to fix 
it to B.C. 749 more necessarily than to B.C. 750; and even 
if it was truly B.C. 749, it might have been only accidentally 
determined to that year, instead of to B.0. 750. It is pos- 
sible therefore that this particular date of B.C. 750. may 
havo had the attestation and sanction of the Annales Maximi 
from the very origin of the city; of Cato, the most learned 
‘of native Roman historinns of his own or of any time; of 
Polybins, the best informed and most competent judge of 
Roman antiquity among the Greeks. And we have seen 
that it had at first the deliberate preference of Cicero. ‘This 
is a concurrence of probabilities in favour of one date in 
particular, which would almost justify us in pronouncing 
concerning it beforehand, that this only can be the truth; 
‘this nt lenst is the most likely of all to turn out at last to be 
the truth *, 













* Among the suthors who appear to have adopted the Polybian date, 
‘whether taken from Polybius or not, we may mention the following. 

i. Go, Gelliue and Cassius Hemina, Macrobius': Horum eaussam 
Gelliua Annalium bro quintodecimo ct Cassius Hemina Historiarum 
‘Who secundo referunt. Anno ab urbe condita trecentesimo sexagesio 
‘wrtio a tribunis militam Virginio, Manlio, Amilio, Postumio, conle- 
@ieque corum, im senatu tractatum quid esset propter quod totics intra 
— 1 nace aaa eaeg tele ed et ex prmcepto patrum 

‘L, Aquinium baruspicem, in eenaturn venire jussum religionum requiren- 
drum gratia, dixiese @, Sulpicium tribunum mititam ed Alliam adver 
‘sus Gallos pugnaturum rem divinam dimicandi gratin feciseo postridic 

iis Quinctiles, Tho year of thir deliberation in tho Varronian reckon- 
U.C. 966 B.C. 38 3832; and we hope to shew hereafter that it was 

truly B.C, 388: i. ¢, that the military tribunes to whom this motion it 
did truly enter office on the Ides of Quinctilin B.C, 388. If 

year then was reckoned by Gellize and Hemina U.C, 363 ex Palix 


J Saturn. i. 16. 280: ch A. Gollius, ¥. 7. 2 Of Livy, vi te 











‘Though solver She rat of sepeesce a 
the extant testimonies to the date of the Foundation should 





Ubus; B.C. 750 ex Palillbus must have been reckoned U.C, x. And 
‘that is the Polybian date. 

‘This reasoning indeed ix not absolutely conclusive; because we do not 
know whether there might not be omissions in the previous reckoning of 
consular years by each of these historians, which might make a didference 
of tires wars between thar reckoning ual the Varronian'B, 01968" ‘And 
yet it does not appear that Gellius took his date of this year from Hemina, 
or Hemina his from Gellius. And that both should be found agreeing to 
date this particular year U. C. 363, yet each independently of the othor, 
is a strong argument that each must actually have made B.C. 388 U.C, 
36; 


20 

‘There ix another date on record from Gellius in particular, much Inter 
than this; between which and the correspoading Varronian date there I 
the same difference of three years also. ‘The Lax Orehia, according to 
Macrobius§, was passed Tertio anno quam Cato censor fuerat. Cato was 
censor U.C. 570 of Varro. ‘Therefore this law was past U. C. 573 of - 
Varro, Post annum vicesimum secundum legis Orchiw Fannia lex lata 
eat, anno post Romam conditam secundum Gelli opinionem quingente- 
simo nonagesimo secundo: and yet U.C. 595 of Varro4, Gellius™ mera 
then was three years lower than the Varronian. If so it must have been 
the Polybian. 

‘Tho historian Gelljus ix styled Cnews by Censorinus’, Cicero seems 
to place him, in point of antiquity, next to Fabius®, He was living U. C, 
608 of Varro? B,C. 146, and therefore contemporary with Cassius Ho- 
saina olso®, whom Pliny atylea Vetustionimus auctor’, and to whom he 
there refers for the fuct of the discovery of the Libri Numa in the con= 
ular year of Coreliue Cothegus and Bebivs Tamphilus, (U.C.573 of 
Varro, B.C, 181). According to Ausonius Popma dis prenomeu was 
Lucius: Lucius Cassius Hemina. 

ii, Luctatiue and Cornelius Nepos, Solinus*: Nepoti ct Lutatio, opi~ 
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not appear to be such as to oblige us to decide in favour of 
any one as better authenticated und better accredited than 
ad ae 


bus mstivis, Ol. vii.2- referred to that epoch is of course B,C. 750 ex 
Palilibus. 


With revpect to Luctativw, or Lutatiue: » Quintus Lutatius is quoted 
by Varro; and the Communes Historie of Lutatius are referred to. by 
Serviva®, A Lntatiue is quoted by the Auctor De Origine Urbia 
Romm'!; his first, second, and third books at least, An allusion to Luta- 
tius eecurs in the Fustl of Verrius Flaccus, opposite to the 23d of March !2; 
‘the Tubilustrium of the calendar. We learn from Plutarch ' that Q. Luta- 
‘thas or Luctotius Catulus, (tho colleague of Marius U. C, 652 of Varro, 
B.C. 102,) left an history behind him, which Plutarch knew of, but doew 
‘Rot eppear to hare read. And this Lutatius Catulus was afterwards put 
to death by Marius, in ar just before his vilth consulship, U.C, 668 
B.C, 87-86". ‘here is Tittle doubt but that he must bave been Solinus” 
‘Lotatiuss in which cuse, his age, bis rank, and his personal chamecter, 
deservedly entitle his deliberate opinion on thie particular question of the 
‘epoch of the Foundation to great respect; though we could not undertake 
to say that he did not derive it from Polybius; with whom he might have 
been personally acquainted, at least os » young man. 

‘With reapect to Cornelius Nepos ; Catullus'® : 

‘Quoi dono lepidum novum libellum, 
‘Arida modo pumice expolitumn ? 
Corneli! tibi: namque tu solebas 
‘Meas esse aliquid putare nugas 
Jaw tum com ausus es unus Italorum 
‘Orne wrum tribus explicare chartia, 
Doctis Juppiter! et laboriosia. 
‘The grounds of his date were no doubt explained in this work : which has 


unfortunately perished. ' 

iii, Diodorus Siculus. Syncellus'®: “Eno piv oby rir evyrpabiar 

| FharnBivres imAaBoy rode mepl viv Vapidoy, de re Alvelov Ovyarpbe -yewn= 
Bévras, eenricivas rip "Phyny. i 8 ddylee obx obros Txt ALY piv dy 

TH peragd xndny rod re Alveiov xal'Powidov yeyordrar Bamréaw, denopéme 

| npr mAdaws cari v2 Becrepov Fros rie {' ‘Oupmatos, abn} yap 7 ering 
wh raw Tpuiedw Fre wAclw ray vi e.X'. Diodorus’ date of the capture 

of Troy was B.C. 1184. That of tho city, Ol. vii 2. B.C. 750, was 434 
‘years Inter, 


° iv, ius i meant in De Mensibus, 
Barone hte gens 
— Higa 6: tg. kG: 17-18: 20, opinion concerning the Janus of Numa, 
6 inumim 410. £736. mene 5 
ras tot see 





Catonian B.C. 751, the Polybian B.C. 750, or the Pontifeal 
B.C. 749, fare recommended by their a priart prolability: 
‘The limits of error then upon this question are nerrow, and 
well defined. The truth must lic somewhere within this 
compass of four or five years, from B.C. 753 to B.C. 749; 
according at least to the received rules of evidence, and to 
ment in the comparison of different testimonies, and in 
striking the balance between opposite probabilities. 

Of these four or five dates, supposed to be actually dis- 
tinct, it might be difficult, perhaps impossible, @ priori to 
say which ought to be preferred to which. In point of an- 
tiquity and of proximity to the event itself, the date of Cato 
and that of Polybius would both claim precedence over that 
of Varro; but on the very same principle the date of the 
Capitoline Fasti and that of the Annales Maximi would take 
precedence of that of Cato and of that of Polybius: while, if 
the personal qualifications and character of the authors of 
each of these dates, and the learning, the research, and the 
industry bestowed on the investigation of each, were to be 
taken into account, it would be difficult to decide whether 
the conclusion of Varro or that of Polybius was to be pre- 
ferred. 

Tt may be observed also of almost all the different reckon- 
ings of the wra of the city that, whatsoever the epoch which 
may have been assumed in a particular instance for the 
Poundation, the date of the Regifuge and of the first consu- 
Jate in terms of any other ira is nearly the same in them 
all; and the scrics of consular years proceeds nearly in the 
‘same way in thom all. The actual difference then in these 
various styles of the sera of the city, one in comparison of 
another, is confined to the interval from the Foundation to 
the Regifuge : i . to the length of time taken up by the 
reigns of the kings. Now as there were seven kings in this 
interval of time, their reigns might be differently reckoned 
by different authors; or some might reckon these reigns by 
current years some by complete, A difference in this last 
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“merely might 

years in the sum total of the reigus themselves, either in 
excess or in defect; and a difference of three or four years 
in the sum of the reigns, reckoned back from the date of the 
first consulship, (considered as a fixed aud well understood 
point, about which there was little or no room for doubt,) 
would make a corresponding difference in the date of the 
Foundation. 

It is evident therefore, under such circumstances as these, 
that what is wanted just at this stage of the inquiry, to in- 
terpose an authoritative judgment and to decide between 
conilicting opinions, is some distinct and independent testi- 
mony a6 extra; which being superadded to the proper 
grounds of some one of these opinions per se may turn the 
seale in its favour. Now this distinct and independent testi- 
mony is supplied by the Roman calendar. The Roman 
calendar, traced back from the date of the Julian correction 
through every state and period of its previous existence, is 
found to take its rise on the kelends of March in the first 
year of the reign of Romulus and in the first year of the 
city; and yet on the Julian Feb. 4 B.C. 750. The testimony 
ah extra therefore of which we are still in want is that of the 
calendar ; and the date which it confirms is that of Polybius: 
for, if the calendar took its rise on the kalends of March 
B.C. 750, the city must have come into being in that year 
too. The kalends of March indeed were not the day of the 
Foundation ; but they were the first day of the same year of 
which the day of the Foundation was a certain day also, We 
know “is day in the style of the calendar from tradition and 
, independently of the year; but knowing also the 
year, and ‘the first day of that year, as well as the calendar 
date of the day of the Foundation also, we have no difficulty 
in determining this latter from those data to its proper 
Tulian date in its proper year: and as so determined it can 
‘also be confirmed by other proofs. But the preliminary 
‘question has always been that of the year; or how to decide 
hetween the claims of opposite years, ench of them entitled 
to the same distinction. The calendar docs this 
r us; and its verdict is given in favour of the date of 
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Polybius, which only assigns the same year, B,C. 750. And 
this distinct and independent confirmation of his date by 
such a testimony as that of the actual rise of the Roman 
calendar, properly so called, in the same year, in our opinion 
ought to be decisive that Polybius’ date and that only must 
always have been the true, 























DISSERTATION IL 
On the Calendar of Romulus. 





CHAPTER I. 


Sxcrtox I.—Preliminary considerations. Date of the 
Foundation, 

Tr scems to have been agreed among the Romans of later 
times that the calendar of Romulus was not only their oldest 
calendar, but that it came into existence along with the city 
of Rome; that the author of their first cnlendar was the 
founder of Rome; and that the application and use of their 
first calendar bore date from the beginning of the reign of 
their first king. Among the inquirics therefore, preliminary 
to the investigation of the mature, the constitution, the 
changes or modifications of the civil calendar at Rome from 
the earliest to the latest times, nonc would appear to be more 
necessary or more appropriate than the determination of the 
date of the foundation of Rome. 

‘This question has just been considered. ‘The various opin- 
ions, testimonies, and statements of antiquity upon that 
point im particular have been compared together. The result 
of the comparison hns been to come to this conclusion; that, 
to judge from the most ancient, the moat authentic, and the 
most credible testimony to that effect, the true date of the 
Foundation must have been confined within very narrow 
limits, B.C. 750 and B.C. 763; and in all probsbility was 
to be determined to the lowest of these extremes itself, ‘B.C. 
750. WWe- ave also' observed that: though testimony and 
authority were not competent to decide this question beyond 
the possibility of doubt or controversy, the calendar was 60. 
We propose to make good this assertion, by investigating 
and fixing the earliest date of the civil calendar among the 
















Secrion IL.—Whether the Calendar, ascribed to Romulus, 
tous jurar or solar, 


The first subject of inquiry connected with this investiga- 
tion appears to be Ais; What was the nature of the calendar, 
ascribed by the Romans to their founder? i.e, Whether it 
was lunar or solar in general? for every civil calendar must 
he either simply lunar or simply solar, or something made up 
of both, that is lumesolar, We shall find it however mast 
convenicnt to defer the proper answer to this question at 
prescat. Statements are found in later writers® that the 
calendar of Romulus wns solar: but the opinion of the best 
informed of the Romans themselves, and the general belief 
of Roman antiquity on this point, may be considered to have 
been expressed in these lines of Ovid: 

Annus erat decimum eum lina repleverat orber 5 

Hic nurerus magno tunc in honore fuit™. 
Macrobius in particular docs not hesitate to affirm that the 
year of Romulus was so strictly lunar that all its months 
bore date Kx phnsit; and consequently that his calendar 
though lunar must have been regulated by no artificial eyele 
by nothing but the natural course and actual phenomena 
of the moon: like the Arabian calendar of Hej'ra at the 
present day. This statement is undoubtedly mistaken: yet 
we may sufely conclude even from the mistatement itself’ 
ani from the observation of Ovid that, in the opinion and 
bolief of the Romana, their first calendar, (the calendar de- 
rived from their founder,) was lunar in some sense or other, 
as much as any other which was afterwards in use among 
them. 


Seevion U1.—Length of the year of Romulus: end first of 
the number of months contained in it, Testimonies, 

‘The next preliminary consideration is that of the dength of 

the year of Romulus, And this is resolvable into two ques- 


© Foroxemple, Lyiias, De Mensibus, — * Fastl, ti. 121. 
Lips. Gs % Saturnalia, 1 15. 2726 
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duo vero propter rationem signoram anni. 
qui postea a Jano et a Februnrio nominati sunt. 
We shall next pass to the testimonies, according to. 
the year of Romulus consisted only of ten months. 
1 ‘Tempora digereret cum conditor urbis in anno 
Constitnit menses quingne bis esse Kuo, 
Scilicet arma magia quan sidera Romule nora, 
Curaque finitimos tincere major erat. 
Kat tamen et ratio Carsar quie moverit tam, 
Erroremque suum quo tucatur habet. 
Quod satis ext utero macris dum prodeat infane 
Hoe anno statuit tomporia cose ats, 
Per totidem menses a fanere conjugis uxor 
‘Sustinet in vidua tristia signa domo, 
Hoc igitur vidit trabeati cura Quirini, 
‘Cum rdibas populis anon jura daret®. 











Nec totidem veteres quot nune haluere kilendas + 
lle minor gemninis mensibus annua emt *, 


+ Ergo nnimi indociles et adhuc ratione carentes 

Measibus egerunt lustra minors decem*. 

Annus erat decimum cum tuna repleverat orbem : 
Hic numerns magno tune in honore fait: 

Seu quia tot digit per quos numerare solemus 
Seu quia bis quino ferina mense parit s 

Seu quod adusque decem numero crescente venitur, 
Principium spatiis sumitur inde novis. 

Inde parea centum denoa recrevit in eben 
Romulus, hastatos instituitque decem 

Ex totidem princops totider pilanue babebat 
Corpora, Iegitimo quique merebat equo. 

Quin etiam partes totidem Titiensibus idem 
Quosque vocant Razanes Luceribusque dedit. 

Adsuetos igitur numeros servavit in anno: 
Hoc luget spatio fernina masta viru”. 








Annus erat brovior: nec adhue pia februs norant 
Nec tu dux mensuin Jane biformis eran, 


ii. Naipe yori) pAcryre#—1d quam ego ad complures gram- 
* That is, two months less than twelve every year; ten months lees than 


aisty in five years; or ten months every lustrom, the proper length of 
which was five years. 


© Ovid, Peas 
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xi, Annum in xii menses distribuit (Numa) additis Janu- 
ario et Februarios—Numa Pompilius duos menses anno 
addidit, Januarium et Februarium, quoniam prius x mensi- 
bus (annus) uppellabaturs—Numa Pompilius duos menses 
amo addidit, Januarium et Februarium; quum antehac 
| decem tantum menses apud Romanos fuissent*—Nowias . . . 
16 tnavré d6o pivas mporeOnne rév re "lavovdpioy Kal roy De 
| Bpovipiov, dexapnralov rob evcaveod xpd rovrow xpqnariCexros®— 
Qui (Numa) duos menses anno addidit Januarium et Febrn- 
arium, cum ante hunc decem tantum menses apud Romanos 
fuissent®, 

xii. Annum descripsit (Numa) in decem menses, prius 
sine aliqua computatione confusum®. ‘This is said of Numa ; 
but, unless the text is to be corrected by reading duodectm 
instend of decem, the statement could have been true only of 
Romulus: viz. that, having found the year at Rome without 
| any order or distinction of parts, he was the first who dis- 
| tributed it into a certain number of months, viz. fen. 


Sserion IV.—Obeervations on the preceding Testimonies. 
The juxtaposition of these different statements, and the 








* Procopis, Do Bello Gotthico, §. _ ¥ Basnbius, Chron. Arm, Lat. Pars 
B44, 134; of the slegw of Rome, Ui. 179. ad ant. 103. Ol 16s 4, 
AD. fish see uurus ‘Temporum, ab 

Mensibus, tor4. 7-118, 13 








* Zonnras, vl rete Numa. 
* Auctor Do Viris Mlustribus, Numa. © Butropiusy i 25 





that which authenticates the day of the 
solvable into nothing so probably as an ri 
tion, founded originally on the matter of fact. 

Nor is it difficult perhaps to account for the contrary 
belief of some few of the learned among the Romans in after 


times; without calling its trath altagether into 
‘The Primitive Equable year, which was in use in Italy be- 
fore the first correction of the calendar was made in that 
country, continued to be in use in that country even after 
those corrections had begun to be made, Nor was it super- 
seded among the Romans themselves even by the correction 
of Romulus. This primitive calendar was always perfect 
exemplar of the civil calendar; and always consisted of 
twelve months. It is therefore a very possible eles 
that those statements of after times, which 
Roman -dugeemenpreabaiber eo 
founded the primitive equable year, common to all Italy and 
older than any correction of itself among the Italians, with 
the first and oldest calendar of the Romans; with that which 
they were known to have derived from their founder Romu- 
Ins: both being in fact after a time coexistent, and one of 
them consisting of twelve months, though the other had no 
more than ten. But that the real state of the case in this 
respect, with regard to the oldest form of the civil year 
among the Romans, is more truly represented by the testi- 
monies opposed to these, we should not hesitate to conclude 
from the superior authority of those testimonies themselves ; 
besides which, there are some distinct arguments of the 
| truth of the fact to which they depose, whereby they may 
be further confirmed or illustrated. 

i. It scems to be agreed that two months were added to 
the Roman year by Numa. Now the Roman year never 
consisted of more than twelve months: and if two of these 
Lad no existence before the time of Numa the Roman your 
bofore his time could not have consisted of more than ten 
months. Tt is agreed too that the months added by Numa 
were Junuary and February: consequently all the months 
even in his year except January and February must have 
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both which Livy expresses, by their mourning: 
mourning of the people in general for See 
which Dionysius says was for a year); or the 1 
the matrons for Coriolanus, which Plutarch! t 
to ten months, though it was no doubt nominally for a y 
Whether this custom was common to the rest of the | 
of Italy, whose calendars at the time of the Foundation re-— 
sembled the Roman in this respect of consisting of ten” 
months only, we cannot sy in the absenes of direct testi 
mony to that effect; but at Rome in particular it is self 
evident that such a peculiar construction of the term of a 
year as this mast be traced up ultimately to the constitution 
of the calendar itself: and therefore that the term of a year 
#0 defined is one smong other arguments that the Roman. 
year must have consisted originally of ten pone 
months only *. 

$i! Another example of the same Kinds the length Ohta 
ennus fienebris, the year of credit among the Romans 
this case too, the term prescribed by law, in the sense of a 








* We may add to the above cited instance ef the legal definition of a” 
year at Rome, in this particular case, the term preseribed by law alko for 
poyments which had to be made out of dowry or jointurs, under the witl 
of u mother, by or for her smrviviog children: which appears to have been 
ten months also, Such payments at least were to be made in three years 
and by three instalments; the first within ten monthe after the death, and 
therefore we may suppose the second in ten months mores nnd conse 
quently the whole in 39 months, in throe equal payments, ten months ome” 
after another. Sec a casein point, mentioned by Polybiue, xxxii. 13 § 5:6: 
en the doath of the wife of Scipio Africanus the elder, two years before 
that of Aimilius Poullus her brother, Consequently B.C, 162: ‘Cia 
445 11 of xviii 184 6. 
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‘The next point for our consideration is the number of 
days contained in the year of Romulus, And on this point, 
with one exception, testimony is uniform. Our authorities 
‘are agreed that the yenr of Romulus consisted of 306 days 
and no more. 

i. Hi decem menses dies trecentos quatuor...habebant 
fi, December sollemnem circuitum finiebat intra diem 
trecentesimum quartum®. 

ii, Non igitur mirum in hac varietate Romanos quoque 
olim anctore Romulo annum suum decem habuisee mensibas 
ordinatum, qui annus...conficiebatur diebus trecentis qua- 
tuor°—Hwe fuit 2 Romulo annua ordinata dimensio, qui 
sicut supra jam diximus annum decem mensium dierum vero 
quatuor et trecentorum habendum esse institnit 

Thongh these ure all the testimonies of antiquity which 
have deposed to this point cxpressly, they are to the same 
effect ; and Ceneorinus’ is one of the number, There ia mo- 
thing to allege to the contrury but the following statement 
of Platarch4; “Hyaro b& xat ris nepl rap odpavdy mpayparelas 
oire axpiZas obre savrdnacu aBempiros. ‘Paptdov yhp Pam 
Aelovros dAdyws éxpGvro rote ynal eat arderws, roby pe obe 
elxoow jmepdv tobs 88 mévre Kal tpuixovra robs 8 wAedver Loy 
@pevor ris 2 ywoudens dvopadlas wept rip cedjuqu wal row 
HAwv Eevorav oe Exovres, GAA’ bv Guddrrovres pévor Gros ei 
kovra Kal rpiaxoclev ipepov 6 évavrds Cora, 

This description of the state of the Roman calendar before 
the correction of Numa is not justified by the matter of fact. 












allusion to the decimam partem seems to imply that though the sacle wae 
properly the twelfth part of the as, yet io this particular case it was treated 
as the fenth—which this law remitted to the debtors; 4, e. supposing the 
interest charged on the principal sum to have boon auch as We aswdme, 
42 per cent, on every ten months, the remedy or relief provided by this 
Taw was by remitting one tenth of the whole, or one per cent. out of 
every ten. 


© Consorinus, <x. » Tid. 263. 
3 Solinus, 1. 36. ® Numa, xviit.) of Gama, Do Senate 
© Macrobius, Snturn, i rz, 258. bas, vill. 298. B.C. 
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other quarter, that it can be considered only an 
opinion of Servius’. It confounds the essential distinction 
between the year of Romulus and that of Numa; whieh re- 
‘sided in this very circumstance that the latter contained! two 
tmonths more than the former, but in other respects was the 
same with it. Tt makes no difference whether these two 
months had names in the calendar of Romulus or not; if 
they cntercd into it at all. The question is whether they 
made part of the year of Romulus in any form, or only of 
that of Numa; for if they did there was no difference be- 
tween the year of Romulus and that of Nama except a 
nominal one. None of the ancients but Servius would im- 
ply that Numa merely gave names to these two months, 
All the rest agree that he introduced them into the calen- 
dar; that these two months were added by Numa to those 
of Romulus: and that two months more in the one, or two 
months less in the other, made the whole difference between 
the year of Numa and the year of Romulus. 

We may conclude then that, according to the most eredi- 
ble testimony to which we could appeal on this point at pre- 
tent, the year of Romulus contained only ten months, and 
those ten months contained only 304 days: i.e. the year of 
Romulus was one of 304 days merely. Now nothing more 
than the simple statement of this fact is necessary to make 
it appear prima facie that the year of Romulus must have 
Presented a striking contrast to every known form of the 
civil year besides. No one can require to be told that a 
calendar year limited to 804 days and nights must haye been 
singular of its kind. It adds only to the singularity and 
anomaly of the contrast that, according to the testimony of 
antiquity, this year so limited was nevertheless a lunar year. 
Tt scems almost a contradiction in terms to speak of a 
of 804 days as notwithstanding a lunar year. Yet each of 
these statements concerning the year of Romulus rests on 
equally good authority. If we reccive cither on the faith of 
testimony we must receive the other also, We cannot sup- 
pose that the ancients were not as much aware as we our 












\ Seteaprpeteeatin Sn nv bbe 
rent dies *. * 
To judge from the agreement of the last three of these re- 
presentations, we muat conclude that the ten months which 
made up the civil year of Romulus were divided into six of 
80 days each, called cavi, and four of 31 daps each, called 
pleni. But Macrobins himself has ancther statement on this, 
very point, which should by all means be compared with the 
preceding. Romulus enim, cum ingenio acri quidem sed 
ngreati statum proprii ordinarct imperii, initium eujueque 
mensis ox illo sumebat die quo novam lanam contigisset 
videri. quia vero non continuo evenit ut eodem die semper 
appareat, sed modo tardius moilo celerius ex certis caussis: 
videri solet; contigit ut cum tardins sppuruit 
mensi plures dies, aut cum celerius pauciores, dareutur: ef 
singulis quibusque mensibus perpetuam numeri legem primus 
casus addixit. sic factum cat ut alii triginta alii nndetei- 
ginta sortirentur dies *. 
On this principle the menses pleni of Romulus consisted 
of 31 days, which is agreeable to the preceding statements 
on that point ; but the menses cari consisted of 29 days only, 
not of 80, Now this was the proportion of these two kinds 
of months, one to the other, respectively in the calendar of 
Numa; and were there only good reason to suppose that the 
calendar of Numa merely retained and perpetuated the rale 
of that of Romulus in this respect, the analogy of the rule 
of the alternation in the culendar of Numa would be » de« 
cisive argument of that in the calendar of Romulus, 

On this particular question then it is better that we should 
suspend our judgment for the present, We will observe only 
7 Macroting, Satur 113.245, * Thid, La 262, 
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that the months in any state of the calendar 

destitute of names or distinctions of any kind, 
discriminate them asunder, and to determine the 

suecession among them, would be absurd. ~ 

Now in the Primitive civil calendar one and the same 
appears to haye every where held good at first4, viz, 
months had no names but those of number and order j i.e 
the first, the eecond, and 20 on: and while the calendar con~ 
tinued every where to be still cyclical, and the months to be 
still liable to revolve perpetually through nll the seasons of 
the natural year, this simple and primitive rule for the names 
of the months appenrs to haye been very generally retained 
also. ‘Thus mach at least may be asserted; viz. that the first: 
imposition of proper names on the months, (of names no 
longer distinctive merely of number and order, but of some- 
thing else,) was in no instance older than the rat coection 
‘or modification of the Primitive Calendar itself: and that, im 
tracing the history of that calendar beyond this date of the 
earliest correction thereof, we may lay it down as a general 
rule that names of number and order in a particular instance 
are evidences of a calendar which was still cyclical; names of 
any other description are so of a calendar, originally cyclical, 
but which had now been changed or modified in some manner 
or other, different from before, once at least, 

Now to judge from what tradition has handed down com- 
cerning the calendar of Romulus also in this respect, it must 
‘be evident that it could not have been any exception to the 
general rule which appears to have thus regulated the nomen- ~ | 
elature of the months, Four of its months indeed havede 
seended to posterity under proper names; but the remaining 
‘ax under names of number and order only, i, ¢, under names: 
which follow the primitive rule. It is agreed too that Romu- 


4 CE our Fuxti Catholic t to the Tablet of the Pasti Catholle, 
Dim. fh ch. be. once Ml, Tntzoducion, 97. Part, sh nemece ¥ 











And this tradition being received us g 
the order of the months in such a ¢ 
that which was called Quinctilis and ending i 
was called December, could not be doubtful, Tt would! be 
indicated by the names of the months themselves. And the 
order of the last six being thus ascertained, that of the first 
four would be generally determined also, Tt must be prior 
to that of the Inst six at least. It would in fact be only pro- 
buble « priori that, in such a calendar as this and 20 distin~ 
guished in point of nomenclature, the montlis which had 
proper names must have preceded those which had not; and 
that this might be the very reason why proper names were 
given to these four, and to nove of the rest, that these were 
the first of all. : 
The question then which we have to consider at preset iz 
not What was the order of the first four months in the ealen- 
dar of Romulus relatively to the last six; or What was the 
actual order of these last six mouths one in comparison of 
another; but What was the relative order and succession of 
the first four months among themselves? ‘There can be-no. 
uncertainty on cither of those other two points; but there 
may be some concerning this last: for these four months do 
not declare their own order relatively to cach other by their 
names alone, as those six do, And the proper mode of re- 
moving this uncertainty is either by means of positive testi- 
mony to the actual place of cach of these months in the 
calendar of Romulus from the first, or by the help of parti- 
cular arguments, derivable from the meaning and import of 
the names of these months themselves, and founded in the 
reason of things. In themselves too these two modes of 
arriving nt the truth on the same question are perfectly differ. 
ent; and therefore it would be desirable that, in applying 
cach of them to its proper purpose, one should be kept distinct 
from the other. It happens however that testimony to the 
place of these months in the calendar is so mixed up with 
testimony to the etymology and meaning of their names also, 
that these two parts of a common argument could not, without” 
a great deal of unnecessary repetition, be stated distinctly. 
We have no alternative therefore except to class both to- 
gether, under the gencral head of Testimony both to the: 


















‘Quirritis unde puters Majo data nomina meni? 
Non satin est liquido cognita eaussa mibi®. 





Hine sata Majestas: hos est dea conan parentes : 
Quaque die party est edita magna fuito. 


Romulus hoc vidit ; selectague pectora Patres 
Dixit: ad hos Urbis summa relata nove. 

Hine sua majores posuitse vocabula Majo 
‘Tangor, et mtati consuluisse eum, 

Et Numitor dixieso potest, Da Romale mensem 
Hune wenibus : nec ayum sustinuisee nepos?. 

Nec leve pmepositi pignus successor honoris 
Junius a juvenum nomine dietus habor®. 








Av tu materno donast! nomine mensem 
Inventor curvin furibus apte fidiv. 

Nec pietas hire prima tua est. septena putaris 
Pleiadum nurnerum fila dedivse lyre. 





Annus erat brevior: nec adbue pia Febraa norant, 
Neo tu dux mengum Jane biformis! oras, 

Jam tamnen exstincto cineri sua dona ferebant ; 
‘Compositique nepos busta plabat avi, 

Menuis erat Majus, majorum nomine dictua, 
Qui partem prisci nune quoque moris habet*. 





Hic quoque monsis habet dubins in nomine caussas 
‘Qua placeant positis omnibus ipse legea', 





Ex illis fait una sui gerrnana mariti 
‘He erat aguovi que stat in wde Jovis. 
Horrueram tacitogue animum pallore fatebars 
Cum dea quos fecit sustulit ips metus, 
Namque ait, O yates Romani conditor anni 
Anse per exiguos magna referre modos, 
Jus tibi fecisti oumen ecoleate videndi 
Cum placuit numeris condere festa tuis. 


= Do Arto Amandi, i, 497, 
Mathie 
© Thid. ‘35-63. 

» Tid. 91: of, 57. 











. . . . 
Nectantur post hos numerumque ex online signant ¢ 
September Bacchi munere prela rigans, &ed. 


jy. O kalend« Martia! sicuti olim annorum yolventium 
ita nunc wternorum anspices Imperatoram®, 

y. Quod ad singulorum dicrum yocabula pertineat dixi. 
menzium nomina sunt aperta fere, si a Martio ut antiqui 
instituerunt numeres. nam primus a Marte, secundus, ut 
Fulvius Flacens seribit et Junius Gracchus, a Venere, quod 
f@ sit "Adpodiry. cujus nomen ego antiqueis littereis quod 
nusquam inveni, magis puto dictum quod yer omnia aperit, 
Aprilem, tertius a majoribus Majus. quartus a junioribus 
Junius. dehine quintus Quintilis; et sic deinceps usque ad 
Decembrem, a numero! 

yi. Nomina decem mensibus antiquis Romulum feciase 
Fulyins et Junius auctores sunt. et quidem duos primos a 
parentibus suis nominasse, Martium a Marte patre Aprilem 
ab Aphrodite id est Venere, unde majores ejus oriundi dice 
bantur, proximos duos a populo; Majum a majoribus natu 
Juniam a junioribus: ceteros ab ordinc quo singuli crant, 
Quintilem usque ad Decembrem perinde a numero. Varro 
autem Romanos a Latinis nomina mensium accepisse arbi- 
tratur. auctores eorum antiquiores quam Urbem fnisse satis 
argute docet. itaque Martium mensem a Marte quidem no- 
minatum credit, non quia Romuli fuerit pater, sed quod gens 
Latina fucrit bellicosa. Aprilem autem non ab Aphrodite sed 
ab speriondo: quod tune fere cuncta gignantur, et nascendi 
clanstra aperiat natura. Maium vero non a majoribus sed a 
Maia nomen sccepisse, quod eo mense tam Rome quam 
antea in Latio res divina Mais fiat et Mercurio, Jonium 
quogue a Junone potius quam junioribus, quod illo mense 
maxime Junoni honares habeantur. Quintilem quod loce 


4 Ausonius, Beloge, 577. De Men- Constantio Canri dictus, iff, ¥. 
sin Dich 2" Pc Mone Bea Naty ‘Opn ie 206 Be 
Bosiumm, p. 96-9 . a 
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yocatur gal qui est Juppiter, ren 
ac majestate dictus. Cincius mensem nominatum putat a 
Maja quam Vuleani dicit uxorem: argumentoque utitur 
quod Flamen Vuleanalis Kalendis Maiis buic dew rem divi- 
nam facit, sed Piso uxorem Vulcani Majestam non Majam 
dicit vocari. contendunt alii Majam Mercurii matrem mensi 
nomen dedisse; hinc maxime probantes, quod hoe mense 
mercatores omnes Mnjw pariter Mercurioque sacrificint. 
affirmant quidam, quibus Cornelius Labeo consentit, hance 
| Majam cui mense Majo res divina celebratur terram esse, 
hoc adeptam nomen s magnitudine .. .. 
Junius Majum sequitur, aut ex parte populi ut supra dixi- 
mus nominatus; aut ut Cincius arbitratur quod Junonins 
apud Latinos ante vooitatus, diuque apud Aricinos Prenesti- 
hosque hac appellatione in Fastos relatus sit: adeo ut sicut 
Nisus in commentariis Fastorum dicit apud majores quoque 
nostros hwe appellatio mensis diu manserit ; sed post detritis 
quibusdam litteria ex Junonio Junius dictus sit. nam et mdes 
Junoni Monete Kalendis Juniis dedicata eat. nonnulli puta- 
vervnt Junium mensem a Junio Brato qui primus Rome 
consul factus est nominatum, quod hoc mense, id est Kalendis 
Juniis,pulso Tarquinio sacram Carne dew in Coelio monte 
voti reus fecerit. 
> Sequitur Julius, qui, cam secundum Romuli ordinationem 
Martio anni tenente principium Quintilis a numero vocaretur, 
nihilominus tamen etiam post prepositos a Numa Januarium 
ac Februarium retinuit nomen; cum non videretur, 
esse sed septimus ... . Augustus deinde est qui Sextilis ante 
\ vocatus est ....mensis September principalem sui retinet 
adpellationem . . . . cautio postea principam ceterornm dint 
ominis infausta vitantium mensibus a Septembri usque ad 
" Decombrem prisea nomina reservavit!, 
viii, Martius ab Latinorum . . . landi itaque apud Albanos 
et plerogque ..., ulox La... os idem fuit ante conditam 














| Mrerobinus, Saturn. 512,285, 
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xii. Novum ver ideo ait quia anni initium mensis est 

Martius, et sciendum est decem tantum menses fuisse apud 

majores. Martium autem anni principium babere voluerunt 

propter Martem su gentis auctorem; quod multis firmatur 

auctoribus .... Atta; Annum novum yoluerunt esse primum 

mensem Martium. ct alibi: Majores Martium primum habue 

erunt. Aprilis autem dictus est quasi terras tepore aperiens: 

Majus Maia: Junins aJunone: quamquam alii a majoribus 

et junioribux hos duos menses velint esse nominatos. mast 

antea populus Romanus in centurias juniorum et senioram 

divisus fuerat. reliqui jam a numero nominabantur, Quintilis 

Sextilis September October November December? —Mense 
Januario, qui est penultimus, nam ut etiam in primo diximus 





4ch Romane, laaxvi. + Servius, ad Georg, le 43« Vets wove 
* Numa xix, ef xviii hadi 217. 
*Thid., Queestiones Romane, xix | 
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quod sextus sit—September nomen habet a numero et:imiryy 
quia septimus est a Martio et imbres habet. sie et October 
November atque December ex mumero et imbribus scce- 
perunt vocabula, quem numerum decurrentem December 
finit, pro co quod denarius numerus precedentes numeros 
clandit {, 





Sxetion [X.—Observations on the preceding Testimonies, 


Tt appears from the above collection of statements on this 
particular question, that there was never any difference of 
opinion respecting the place of March in the ancient calendar ; 
nor about the etymology of the name of that month as derived 
from Mars, (cither the tutclary genius of a warlike race like 
the Prisci Latini, or the reputed father of Romulus the 
founder of the city,) but only on ¢his pot ; whether such a 
month under such a name was peculiar to the Roman Ca- 
lendar at first or not ; and whether Romulus was the author 
of that name himself, or borrowed it from some of the 
calendars of his neighbours. 

It appears too that there was never any difference of 
opinion about the place of April in the order of the months 
of the nncient calendar, only about the ctymon and meaning 
of the name itself. And on this question too it would seem 
as if there were never more than two opinions; one which 
derived the name from a Greek root, dppis ar 'Agpodiry, and 
supposed it to have been given to this month in honour of 
Venus ; another which derived it from Aperio, and considered 
it to have been bestowed on this mouth because the first 
Symptoms of spring appeared in this month; because nature, 
after lying torpid and shut up during the winter, bogan to 
revive and to expand itself in this month; because the 


"Inideran, riggs v+43-41. ef De Natar Rerum, 247. 00p. is, 
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probable 
and the most legitimate of all*. A distinction like that in 
the names of these two months, referred to the circumstances | 
‘of the time, would be agreeable to the matter of fact, and 
might have been founded upon it: and moreover would be 
only in character with the simplicity of that early period, 
and with the respect paid to age nmong the ancient Romans 
from the first. But in this case the names of the months 
themselves respectively would be an argument of their place 
and order relatively to one another. Maius as the repre~ 
sentative of the Majores natu, and as called after them, mifst 
have taken precedence of Junius, denominated from the Ja- 
niores, or Minores natu, 








* [twill be observed that, among those who appear to have approved of 
this particular explanation of these two names, Varro is one; according 
‘at least to tho testimony produced from his treative De Lingus Latina, 
the only one of his numerous works, of which more than a fragment haw 
descended to posterity. If Censorinus is to be bolieved, ho must hare 
proposed other explanations of each, In some other of his works; but as 
these explanations appear on comparison to have been different, we east 
suppose that he had renounced the one when he proposed the other, "The 
question then would be, which of them was to be considered his Test or 
most deliberate opinion on this subject ? 

If these other explanations were contained in his Antiquities, the treatise 
De Lingua Latina was later than the Antiquities ; which aro referred to it 
that work itself, v. gg and g6. ‘The date of the Liber De Lingua Latina 
somes between the time of the celebration of Julius Cxwar's four Tri~ 
‘anphe, B,C, 46, when the cameleopard was first exhibited at Rome, and: 
‘became known to the Romans by:that name (De Lingua, iv.29. Dio xiii. 
23. Pliny, HN, viii, 27+ Solinus, xxx. § 20), and the change of the 
name of Quinctilis nto that of Julius, B.C. 44; for thin month was still 
called Quinctilis when Varro was writing his treative De Latina, 
¥.64. Cfoalto De Lingua, iv. 46—the various closings of the Temple of 
Janus: andiv, 8o—which makes it 700 years until then from the institu 
tion of the Salli by Numa: zoo however only in round numbers. If the 
statement which occurs y. 55 respecting the last five days of February in 
an interealary year is to be literally construed; the actual date of the 
work toust have been B.C. 46, before the Julian correction iiself, which 
tok place that year. | 
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Cicero's testimony to the rule of Decimus Brutus 
respect, alluded to by Plutarch, we apprehend to be’ 
whieh is still found in his dialogue De Legibusr: Februario 
autem mense qui tune extremus anni erat mortuis parentart 
voluerunt. quod tamen D. Brutus, ut bees 





© Decimus Brutus (Decimus Janine Bratuy, whom Velléing Pat. styles 

Be ee ce ee 
BP. Cornelius Scipio Nasica Serapio U. C. 616 of Varro B.C, 
obtained this surname of Calldicus (more properly Gallecus) 
victory over the Callafei or Galle oe ere ee 
which success soame to have beon gained two years after his consabilip, 
U. GC. 618 B, ©, 136, when he was serving Pro consule*: bade 
ion too be crossed the river called AjOne morayie, or Oblivionis fhamens, 
For this viewory he celebrated a triumph in the same year us Seipio the 
younger for the reduction of Numantia; viz, U. C. 622 B.C. 1328: 
though the date of this triuzoph is wanting in the Fasti Triumphales at 
present. sd eee foe ie we cay ee 
of tho consul Sompronius ‘Tuditanas, U.C. 625 B.C. 129, De Fapmidibuat s 
for which the latter celebrated a rfp (still extant in the Fasti,) Kal. 
Oct. the same year. 

Tt appears from Valerius Maxinaus? that this Brutus was the patron of 
the poet Accius or Attius, Vester etiam D. Brutus M. filius, says Cicero, 
also®, ut ex familiari ejus L. Attio poota eum audire solitus, et dicere non 
nculte solebat, et erat cum litteris Latinis tum etiam Greecis ut temporl~ 
‘bus ills eruditus—Clara etiam per idem avi epatinm foere ingenia im 
togntis Afranii in tragendiio Pacuvii atque Attii, It may be inferred from 
Cicero! that Accius was living U.C, 6go B.C. 104. Mr, Clinton dates Iai 
Virth, B.C, 170, and he was 64 yoare old at the birth of Cicero, We 
Jearn from Pliny, HN. xxxiv. 10, that though Accius (L. Accius) was & 
very little man, he erected a statue to himself in the Ades Camenarum 
which represented a large man, 











Fi. 21. Ermeati indecd considers wonls of Cicero. The latter part sane 
the first part of this paxage down to woulil servo for the purpome of dur 
doetum hominem not to be genuine argument, 





fis. 2 C6 Livy, Bpit. Iv. 









nothing of the site of the pincular month in 
Numa or in that of the Decomvirs, im both which that 





the site of that month in the calendar of Romulus, or of 
D. Bratus’ opinion ut least concerning the site of that month 
originally, as both the last in the year and as the month of 
December also. 





Platarch indeed procecds4: *H roiro, udvow Bpovror éva- 
Vile dv rH pnvi roore, naBsdov eidds tors; Kat yap Tf Aaper- 
iq rote riy dvayiepdy... rot Acaeypplov pds’, And this 
indeed was true; for the Laurentalin, or Larentalia, as they 
were called, (the Parentalia to the mancs or memory of Acca 
Lavrentia, or Larcntia,) were eclebrated in December, six 
| days after the Saturnalia, on the x Kal, Januarias® Lau- 
rentalia...ab Acca Laurentia: cui sacerdotes nostri 

pirentant sexto die (from the Saturnalia) qui atra 4, 
| But this Acca Laurentia was the reputed nurse of Romulus 
and Remus". This ceremony in honour of her manes was 
probably as old ns any thing of that kind in the calendar; 
‘and very possibly was consigned to the calendar in the time 
of Romulus himself. In that case the ceremony itself was a 
standing memorial that the proper Parentalial month in the 
Roman calendar from the first was December; and conse 
| quently, if that month was necessurily the last in the year, 

that December was originally the last month *. 





* These various customs and observances, some of a religious others of 
a civil kind, the antiquity of which thus went back te the foundation of 
Rome, are competent to prove that the month of March once stood wt the 
beginning of tho year, and the month of December at the end, 

Tk may be doubtful however of some of them, whether they justify the 
whole of the inferonces founded upon them. Such for exanple as the 


car tony Uvy.te, Teta, Romslas 

Ms, RET. » Livy s 
* Kalondaniam Pranvestinm,etMat- ,, supposes the imctmory . 
feanem, apad . Laurontiatohave beea kept in. rad 


re parion | 
estos, x. 200. 3. Laureatalia. A.Gel- Lanrentis, or Larentis, who gare name. 
Asso MocroMinn Gebara. Lie. sate to ths exremuny bs December 


month was February; but it was a very good argument of 











102 On the Calendar 

rule of alternation in the lengths of the 

does not yet appear. = 
‘We shall now proceed to the investigation af the epoch of 

the calendar itself ; i.e. of the year in which it took its rise, 

and also of the day from which it bore date. 


CHAPTER II. 
On the epoch of the Calendar of Rowulus, 





Szeriox I.—On the three criterions of the day of the Founda- 
tion of Rome, i. The feast day of Pales. 

Preliminary to the discovery of the truth on this further 
question of the epoch of the calendar of Romulus; it is 
necessary to begin with reverting to that of the foundation of 
Rome. Three characters or criterions of the day of the 
Foundation appear to have been handed down from the first: 
one, the Palilia or feast day of Pales; another, the birth 
of Numa Pompilius the second king of Rome on that day; 
the third, a solar and lunar conjunction, which was also 
ecliptic, on the same day, Of cach of these in its turn, 

With regard to the first; we have had occasion already to 
direct the attention of the reader to the uniformity of tradi- 
tion on this point, and to its consistency with itself’ 
ally; which is the most satisfactory proof of its truth, and of 
the matter of fact, that the Natalis Urbis in the first instance 
and the Palilia, (the day known in the Roman calendar by 
that name either from the first or after a time,) were actually” 
the same. We shall find a more convenient 
hereafter for the production of particular testimonies to this 
effect. The only question which can be raised at present is 
whether the Palilia was a festival older than the Foundation, 
and older than Romulus, or not older than the Foundation, 
oreven than the time of Numa Pompilius, by whom it way 
certuinly first consigned to the calendar under its proper 
Roman date. 





_ ll 





express and posi- 
tive; and can leave no room for doubt, unless we couldl sup~ 
pose that he spoke at random: i.c. asserted a particular matter 
oe eitteratnknring wtp Nera 
for the assertion or not. 
‘Dionysius’ statement indeed, that the Palilia could not be 
traced beyond the Foundation, may be strietly true, if he 
meant the Palilia in the sense of the Natalis Urbis; and by 
the stated date of the Palilia the stated date of the Natalia 
Urbis in the Roman calendar: for in that sense and con- 
struction of the term, so far from being as old as Romulus, 
it was not older than Numa Pompilius. There ean be no 
doubt that the Palilia were first consigned to the calendar 
under their proper date, (the xi Kal. Maias,) by Nama Pom= 
pilius; and that, if Dionysius knew of them only as attached 
to this date, he could not possibly hnve traced them beyond 
the Foundation, It should be remembered however that the 
proper name of this day, as the Palilia, was one thing, and as 
the Natalis Urbis, was another. The feast day of Pales in 
the nature of things must be a different thing from the birth- 
day of the city; if Pales herself was « different thing from 
the city of Rome. Nor can there be any question that Pales 
Ms © person was as much a reality as the city of Rome as a 
city; that the Italian Pales was an actual conception of its 
proper kind; and had the same kind of real existence in the 
apprehension of the Italians as Demeter in that of the Greeks, 
or Isis in that of the Egyptians. ‘Lhe fonst of Pales then 
must have been one thing and the Natalis Urbis must have 
been another. Both could not have met in the same day 
except by accident or by appointment; and if the supposition 
of accident is excluded by the circumstances of the case, it 
taust have becn by appointment and from design. Was the 
feast day of Pales then attached to the Natalis Urbis? or 
was the Natalis Urbis attached to the feast day of Pales? 
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in a particular instance, independently even of testimony, 


might be perfectly credible, when resolved into their truce 


cause, Kara 04 riva Oclay réyyv, as Plutarch exprest it= 
for nothing of this kind could be otherwise than providen- 
tial. We speak of chance in these cases merely in conven- 
tional language ; and by way of apology for our own igno- 
rance of the actual mode in which such things are brought 
to pass. It is agreed at least that Numa was a man of con- 
firmed age when he was elected king of Rome; and it will 
appear hereafter that, though born on the day of the Foun- 
dstiog, io could ‘not ‘have ‘been’ leew’ thai 88 ‘years aha 
when he succeded to Romulus. 

‘The possible truth then of the tradition to this effect: 
being admitted; the question for our consideration would: 
be By what ot of calender, wit tn what Ni a 
would the age of one born on the day of the Foundation be 
‘ever after reckoned? more particularly that of one born at 
Cures among the Sabines, not at Rome and among the 
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‘must have passed for six years old, in terms of 

‘that; snd that one who was only 85 years old in reality 
must have been considered to be 42 according to that. It is 
highly improbable that the reckoning of ages, (a matter in 
‘which men were personally so much concerned,) would be 
Aept any where in such a calendar, But we have already 
observed that even the calendar of Romulus from its very 
‘mature was necessarily associated with the Primitive; round 
which it wax revolving perpetually, We sball sec, we trast, 
in due time that Numa’s correction of the calendar of Ro- 
‘taulus itself was directly derived from this; and that fact 
must be n demonstrative proof that the Primitive calendar 
‘had never ccased to be in existence at Cures at least, down 
to the time of Numa himself. By this calendar the ages of 
be reckoned perpetually, almost as truly as by 

‘the natural or by the Julian year; especially the age of the 
same man, at the different periods of his life. We are en- 
jon therefore that the birthday of Noma, re- 

| by the tradition in question, must have been in- 

the first of the day of his birth according to 

ive calendar; and of the coincidence of the day in 

calendar on which he was actually born with the date of 
also: and we conclude too that his age must 

reckoned ever after in terms of this Primitive 

br, not in terms of the calendar of Romulus; and con- 
‘that, if the tradition of his having been born on 





















































as that this charactor in partioular night ety cag Ea 
handed down by tradition, but discovered by, some such 
euleulation as that of Turutius; it is by all errr, 
served that Tarutius’ calculation did mot fix 

to the Luna prima, but to the Luna decima or andecima. 
‘This particular statement then could never have been founded 
on ‘Larutius’ calculation; nor have had any thing to do im its: 
origin with his astrology. It confirms this distinction that 
Plutarch passes at once from this statement to the neeount 
of that calculation ; the result of which was something so 
totally different from what is here asserted, whether he 
himself was aware of the difference or not. Tt is evident 
therefore that he got this fnct, relating to the conjunction a 
the Foundation, from one quarter, and Tarutius’ caleulations 
from another; and a fact like that could be derived only 
from history or from tradition, It will be seen by and by 
that he appeals to contemporary testimony in confirmation 
of it. He specifies it also, as further characteristic of this 
same conjunction, that it was ecliptic; that Rome was founded 
in the midst of a solar eclipse; and this, if trac, aa a testor 
criterion of the day, is even more ienpoitat oa 
than the fact of the simple conjunction, 





















Sxorion IV.—Application af the, above, criteria, firtls aaa 
ulate of the. Feundation, x0condy 10, (AGRO aaa 
tendar of Romulus. 

4) The calendar dato of tho Romen Palils fromthayta 
of Numa downwards was always the xi Kal. Maing; and this 
day the xi Kal. Mains, ns the same with itself in terms of 
the calendar perpetually, always denoted a certain day in 
the Roman April. In the Julian correction of after times 
the xi Kal. Maias denoted the 21st of April; but in the 
Trregular calendar older than thnt correction, and in the 
* We might have expected the word ovvotoy here. But in Phutarch's 
‘Aime, even in the most sccurite of the Greek lunar calendars, the new 


‘moans fell on the 3oth of the month. 





of Aprilis in his calendar. We will assume that it 
third month; that Januarius was the first month 
calendar of Numa, Martius the second, and Aprilia t1 


ively in his calendar also. We will assume that Januarius 
had 29 days, Martius 31, Aprilis 29. It follows that Aprilis 
20 in his calendar, the day denoted in the style of his calendar 
by xi Kal, Maias, was the 80th inclusive from the 

Janaatins inclusive...Tt follows consequently that, if the date 
of the Palilia and the date of the Natalis Urbis in the calendar 
of Numa both foll an the xi Kalendas Maias, both fell on the 
80th day of his calendar; and if the Pompilian date of the 
Palilin was purposely attached to that of the Natalis Urbis, 
or vice versa, and hoth were purposely attached to the 80th 
day of the calendar, though it cannot be inferred from this 
coincidence with absolute certainty, it may be with the high- 
est degree of probability, that they were purposely attached to 
the 80th day in Ais calendar, heconse they aes aaa 
attached to the 80th day in /Aat of Romulus, 

ii, With regard to the birthday of Numa; wo,will seemme 
for the present that the epoch of the calendar of Nama and 
the first day of the primitive year for the time being met 
together B.C. 712: i.e. that the Julian February 17, reckoned 
from midnight, B,C. 712, represented both the first day of 
the primitive Thoth, similarly reckoned, Aéra Cyclicn 3295, 
and the Kalends of January, reckoned in the same manner, 
in the first year of the first cycle of the calendar of Numa. 
The 80th day then from the 17th of February, B.C. 712, 
inclusive stood in the same relation to both these years, It 
was the 20th of the third month in the primitive year, and 
the 20th of the third month in the corresponding year of the 
calendar of Numa. If then we were justified in 
that the birthday of Numa would be reckoned by the Primis 
tive calendar; we have only to suppose that he was actually 
Dorn on the 20th of the third month in that calendar, and we 
vil i, 316, BL 
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the opposite quarter of the year, Tes wry ponilleshnetalh 
Varronian date of the Foundation might be connected with 


this traditionary eclipse by those who adopted the former 
and knew of the latter; but it could not have been counected 
with it by the tradition. Still less can the origin of this 
tradition be traced back ultimately to the 
lation of Tarutins; which was so far from finding a solar 
eclipse on the traditionary date of the Foundation, the Pulilia, 
B.C. 753, that it did not find even a solar and lunar con- 
junction on that day; but instead of it a moon ten or eleven 
days old, 

Neither can it be inferred from this statement of Plu- 
tarch’s that the ultimate authority for this traditional ectipse 
at the Foundation was Antimachus the epic post, here referred 
to as Antimachus of Teos ; but rather the contrary, that the 
tradition itself was independent of the testimony of Antinn- 
chus, which served merely to corroborate ‘Hy eifévas nod 
"Avrluaxor olovrar rox Titov enonowy. It does not appear 
from this reference to Antimachus that Plutarch was aware 
of his having attested the fact of such an eclipse, because he 
had met with it himself in the poems ascribed to this Anti- 
machus; but it must be implied by it that he had found it 
on record somewhere or other that Antimachus had described 
an eclipse of the sun, which was supposed to be that which 
happened at the foundation of Rome, It is well known that 
Archilochus and Pindar described eclipses of the sun which 
happened in their time* ; and fragments of both, the subject 
of which is n memorable phenomenon of that kind, have 
descended to posterity. In like manner, Antimachus of Teos 
most have done the same; and whether bis poems existed 
entire in the time of Plutarch or not, or had been read by 
himself or not, it must have been known to Platarch, om 
credible authority, that there was such a description some- 
where or other in them. In this case, if the antiquity of 

* Pliny, H,.N. il 9. p. 297, mye tho mune of Stesichoras ala. 
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of it in any but the true year of the Foundation itself. 

Now, if we look through the Tables of Pingr®, we find one 
solar eclipse, July 5, at 5 30 v.01. Paris, B.C, 754; and another, 
the sume year, Nov. 30, at 845 v.01, Paris: each of which 
would be excluded by the year itself, if by no other consix 
derntion. We find one eclipse of the sun, B.C. 753, (but 
only one,) Nov. 18, 8 45... Paria, We find another, B,C. 
72, May 15, 7 v.m. Paris; and a second the same year, 
Nov. 8, 2.45 a... at Paris: neither of which could have been 
visible at Rome. We find another solar eclipse, B.C. 751, 
May 65,ba.a, at Paris; May 5,440 4.95, at Rome. Whether 
this might possibly have been visible at Rome, for part at 
Tenst of its duration, we do not undertake to say, If we are 
right in the conclusion at which we have already arrived, 
respecting the probable year of the Foundation, all these 
years, B.C. 753—751, must be exeluded from the scope of 
the present inquiry, ns all alike too early, 

The next solar eclipse however, which appears in Pingré, — 
has the date of April 24, at 6 45 a.m. Paris, B,C. 750. And 
though this is described in his Table as érés petite, amount- 
ing only to an attouchement of the dise of the sun; yet even 
that would be competent to ascertain and authenticate this 
day, April 24, B.C. 750, as the date of a trae lunar con- 
junction, or of what Plutarch termed the drpexijs spuxie in 
the sense of esvodos: and what is more, of an eeliptie cou 
junction too, It is agreed however among astronomers at. 
present that these calculations of Pingré, though the best 
“which could have been made in his time, are all more or Joss” 
inaccurate ; so that, if any thing depends on the exactness of 








































also of a solar eclipse,) we may reasonably draw the couchi- 
sion that the day distinguished by so many 
April 24 B.C. 750, must have heen the aetual date of the 
Foundation, 

Nor ought we to omit to mention that, as the Dominical 
Letter, B.C. 750, according to the true cyele of that letter 
from the first, was G, April 24 that year must have been 
the Feria tertia or Tuesday ; i. e. that day in the Hebdoma- 
dal cycle which was sacred to Marsi, We shall 

see reason hereafter to conclude that the Hebdomadal eycle 
under Planetary names was known of in Italy before the 
Foundation of Rome; and consequently that a coincidence 
of this kind was very likely to be purposely affected, im 
fixing on the day of the Foundation itself. ‘Tradition has 
handed down this fact too; viz. that Rome was under the 
futela of Mars from the time when it came into being: and 
the origin of that tradition also would so far be explained if 
it came into being on his day. 

Moreover the first hour of the feria ¢erfie beg more 
especially sacred to the planet Mars‘, it is most probable 
that the time of the day chosen for the foundation would be 
the first hour; which would also be most agreeable to the 
habits of antiquity, and to the common rule of life at that 
early period, We have calculated the time of sunrise for the 
latitude of Rome, April 24, B.C. 750; and we have found 
that apparent sunrise, including the effect of refraction, 
would take place about 5h. 22m. 5s. 4. x. apparent time, 
Sh. 19m. 45s. mean time: and that being 1 hour, 17 minutes, 
before the middle of the eclipse, the eclipse would probably | 
be beginning at sunrise; so that nothing could be more 
strictly the case under such circumstances than the fuet 
handed down by tradition: vis. that Rome, if founded at 
such n time, was founded in the midst of a solar eclipse, 
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Sxerton VL—ii, By the date of the 


death of Rorulus. ~~ { 
S Asse and a etl aoare isan toa era ee a || 
calendar of Roumlus is supplied by the decursus of the en- 


Jendar itself from that day forward; i.¢, by the course and 
snccession of noctidiurnal and annaal time, 

law of cach, in that calendar, from the time when it came 
into existence down to the time of the death of Romulus, 
But for the full explanation of this proof it is mecessary to 
begin with considering the circumstances of the death of 
Romulus, as they appear to have been handed down by tra- 
dition among the Romans from the earliest to the latest 
times. 
























Testimonies of Antiquity to the circumstances of the seath of Rawls : 
and in particular to the eclipse of the swa on the day of that event. 


i. Eat locus, antiqui Caproam dixere Paludern': 
Forte tuis illic Romule! jura dabas. 
Sol fugit et removent «ubeuntia nubile covlun, 
Et gravis effusis decidit imber aquis. 
| Hine tonat bine mivsia abrampitur ignibue ether: 
Fit fuge: ree patrila astra petebot equis. 
Luctus erat falsque Patres in crimine eedis : 
Husiaset que animix forvitan illa fides. 
Sed Proculus longa veniebat Julius Alba s 
Larnagque fulgebat nec facin sus erat. 
Cum subito motu nubes crepucre sinistrar, 
Rettulit ille gradus horrueruntque comm. 
Paleher et humano major trabeaque decorus 
Romulus in media visus adesse via : 
Et dixisse simul, Prohibe Iugere Quirites, 
Nec violent lacrymis numina nostea #uis. 
‘Tura ferant, placentque novum pia turba Quirinum, 
Et patrias artes militinmque colant. 

Jussit et in wennes oculis evannit auras. 
Convoeant hie populos juesaque verba refert. 
‘Templa deo fiunt; collis quoque dietus ab illo : 

Et referunt corti sacra paterna dies™, 








‘was however somew hero in the Catmpats 


Martins. 
™ Ovid, Reeti, Lee ss 
atv. 816-828, Horsoe, Carma! 




















both. Othe be it cnar teas tie Sac R 
particular that Ovid dated this disappearance om the Quiri- 
nalin, the feast-day of the god Quirinus (i.e. of Romulus 
Lituself) in the Roman calendar, the stated date of which 
was xiii Kal, Martias; not on the traditionary date the 
None Quinctilcs: and that the next night he supposed 
something like a full moow; which must have been totally 
incompatible with the fact of a solar eclipse the day before. 
It appears too from the third that Dionysius dated the dis 
appearance on the day which bore the name af the Populi- 
fugin or Populi fuga in the calendar of his time, the iii Nonas 
Julias or Quinctiles; not on the Nonw Quinetiles. There 
can be no doubt that in this supposition he was mistaken; 
though the sume misapprehension, as we shall see by and by, 
appears in Plutarch too. The ancients however give a totally 
different account of the origin of this particular 

of the Populifugia of the calendar*; and one which shews 


* Varro, De Lingua Lat. v. 56: Dies Populi Fugia videtur nominatus 
quod co die repente tumultu fugerit populus. non multo enim post hie 
dies quar decessus Gallorum ex vrbe:. et qui tum sub urbe bayerso 
Ficuleates ac Fidenatos, et finitimi ali, contra nos conjurarant. aliquot 
bujus dici restigia fuge in sacrain adpavent del quibus rebus Antiquita- 
‘tam bri plura referunt. 

‘The context of Varro here implies that the calendar date of this day 
mast bave come between the end of June and the Nonw Caproving, the 
qth of July. ‘Thie is confirmed by the Maifiean anil the Amiternine 
Kalendars apud Foggini; in both which the charscters POPLIE. stand 
opposite to iti Non. Juliag, the sth of July. The same day was also NP 
(Nefastus Primo or ex Parte) in the Julian calendar, 

Macrobius, Saturn. i, 2, p.G; Piso ait Vitulam Victoriam norminari. 
eujus rei hoc argumentum profert, quod pootridie Nona Julian re bene 
gesta, cum pridie (Nonus) populus « Toscis in fuga verwus ait, (ande 
Populifagia vocantnr,) post victoriam certis «tcrificiis fiat (corr. Stbloee 
Inti; the proper tense of vitulatio 80 used bere being waamepds, oF Uho- 
Aeynde. Vitulari, according to ‘Titiux and Varro, both quoted, denoted 
roe Jatari, muavifear, To Pwan cantare, Cf, Festus, xix. 594, 20, Vitae 
Jana = from Ennius. 


1e sppeare then thatthe tru origin of thir name and of thi ceremony 
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a suddén obscuration of daylight, by a convulsion of 
elements, « storm and tempest: in the midst of which he was 
Jost from viow, and after which he was no where seen alive 
again. It may be collected too that the proximate cause of 
the darkness nt such a time, perpetuated by tradition also, 
was an eclipse of the sun. Tt appears likewise that the date 
of both events, both this eclipse and the disappearance of 
Romulus, was the day which in the calendar of Numa was 
callod None Quinctiles, and in the calendar of Casar Nonie 
Julie; the former altogether the same day of the same 
month in the old calendar, as the latter in thenew. Whether 
there was any day so called in the calendar of Romalus does 
not appenr; but whether there was or not the place of the 
day in its proper month will still be the same, the 7th of the 
month for the time being: whether the fifth month, as in the 
calendar of Romulus, or the sixth, as in that of Numa, or 
the seventh, ns in that of Coosar. 

It may be reasonably inferred from these testimonies too 
that, if Romulus’ disuppenrance at this time was the elfect of 
contrivance, (of which no onc, we should think, could doubt,) 
and if he was actually made away with under cover of the 
darkness in question, without detection, and even his body 
‘was so effectually disposed of that no traces of it were after- 
wards to be seen!; the eclipse preceded or accompanied by 
the storm and the darkness in all probability must have set 
in towards the end of the day. And this conclusion is strongly 
confirmed by the part which the same accounts ascribe to 
Jalius Proculus, aud by the alleged apparition of Romulus 
to him; which they all suppose to have taken place the same 
night, or carly the next morning: but none of them on the 
same day. 

Now the epoch of the calendar being assumed, in eon- 
formity to what we have already concluded, as February 4 
at midnight B.C. 750; and the reckoning of noctidiurnal 
and annual time being supposed to have begun and gone on 
im this calendar from that epoch, (subject to the proper law 
of the calendar itself, and consequently receding in every 
year of its own 61 days on the Julion year of 365 days, und 
62 on the Julian year of 366,) from B.C. 750 to B.C. 715; 

* Plotarets, Romulos, xxvii. Numa, ii Livy, i. 16 49+ Dionysius, i 96 
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B.C. 899; for this latter, according to wa 
eclipse, scarcely perceptible ; an affouchement 

the former for the latitude of 41° 46° 35” N (only 18 minut 
loss than that of Rome) was central. p ie: 

It may indeed be objected even to this eclipse at first 
sight that if its date was really uccording to Pingré, 7h. 15m. 
vm, for the meridian of Paris, and 40 minutes later for that 
of Rome, it must have happened for that meridian after the 
sun was sct. But in reality even this is no objection; or 
rather, on the contrary, it is a farther proof of the identity 
of this cclipse with that of Ennius. For it is clearly to be 
inferred from the language of Ennius, as quoted by Cicero, 
that the sun went down eclipsed — 

Soli luna obstitit ot nox. 

‘Phe night had as much to do with the obscuration of the 
sun's light on this occasion ws the moon. Now in an eclipse 
of such magnitude, and of such probably long duration, 
though the middle might have been later than sunset, the 
beginning could not have been so; and the sun must have 
been more or less eclipsed even at sunset itself. 

But, as we have already observed’, if any thing depends 
on the accuracy of these calculations of Pingré, we have md 
alternative except to go over them again. his ecliptic con- 
junction being calculated afresh from our own Tables, we 
find 





Mme 
‘Tho mean new moon, June 22 1 37 37 mean ting Greenwich, 
Jane 22 2 27 26 mean time Rome. 


Kom © 
‘The true new moon, June 24 17 48 445 mean time Greenwich, 
June 21 18 38 33.5 mean time Rome. 
‘The sun's distance from the node, at the mean 
was about 8° 82/90"; and xt the true, about 7* 24 27": 
which was nearly 11° 12' within the extreme limits of a solar 
celipse. So that there can be no doubt of the fact of a very 
considerable eclipse at this conjunction; though of what 
magnitude at Rome in particular, we leave to the astro- 
nomers to decide. We have calculated also the time of 
sunset on this day for the latitude of Rome; and we find 
 Bupes, putty. 


Gf recent’ dato, and historically ‘so well séteated) sal n 
which tradition had perpetuated of the death of Romulus. 
Both happened on the same day of the month, the Nones; 
ane too on the Nones of Quinctilis, the other on the Nones 
af Junias: i.e. only one month asunder in the order of 
months at the utmost. Both happened at the same season 
of the year in general, in the spring or in the summer. But 
the most remarkable coincidence between them, and that 
which would probably operate most powerfully to make the 
inquisitive Romans of later times aet about discovering the 
eclipse of Romulus from this of the Annales Maximi and of 
Ennius, was probably the fhet that both happened towards 
the same time of the day, and both towards evening or sunset. 
The sun went down cclipsed on the Nones of June; and, as 
common belief seemed to imply, the sun must have gone 
down celipsed on the Nones of Quinctilis, If eclipses and 
their characters were liable to como round in a cycle or 
period of some kind, or were thought toe be so; these coin- 
cidences would be sufficiont to make this eclipse of June 21 
B.C. 400 appear to be the one thing needful to find out that 
of May 26 B.C. 750: the instrument necessary for the pure 
pose of conducting from the one to the other beg of course 
the Saros*, Laying all these considerations then together, 

* ‘The moat convenient form of the ecliptic eyele, for enlculation either 
backwards or forwards, is that of the ¢eArynde, which appears to have 
heen the proper Greek version of the Chaldaie term Sar or Saroa itself. 
Sce our Fasti Catholici, iv. 91: 100. Diss. xv. ch. xiii. 

In this form it was exclusively adapted to the equable year of 365 days; 
‘and tho sum of equable timo in every such cyclo of the Saros was 54 yours, 
46 duys, perpetually, Seven cycles of this kind then would = 978 equable 
poesiaes depen. 

Now the equable date of the eclipse of June 21, B.C. 400, as our Tables 
show, was Nab. 348 (= Bra Cye. 3607) Phamenoth 2g, that is, the 2ogrd 
ay of the equable year. Hence, given 











And you come to an ecliptic conjunction, Ara Cyc. 3928 at 246 days, 
that is, Pachon 6, era Cyc, 3228; which at that time was = 
Pachon 7. 
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B.C.750. On the fit eet eee nu 
‘be inconsistent, What wae more naturally to be expec 
@ priori than that civil or enlendar time at Rome, and peculise 
to Rome, would be found to have borne date from the foum- 
dation of Rome? that the city of Romulus and the calendar 
of Romulus should both have come into being on the same 
day, and should both have reckoned their continuance in 
heing ever after from that one day? 

‘To this yery natural objection the proper answer is supplied 
by « matter of fact to which we may have generally adverted 
already, but the proofs of which bave not yet boen laid before 
our readers ; viz. That the calendar of Romulus, though the 
first calendar which was ever in use at Rome, was not 
the first calendar of its proper kind any where in existence ; 
that it did but take up and modify, and continue, an older 
calendar of the same kind ; and in particular that it borrowed 
its cpoch from this older calendar, Under these cireum~ 
stances it may possibly no longer appear extraordinary that: 
the day of the Foundation and the epoch of the calendar 
should have been distinct, even in the same year. There 
might be special reasons for that distinction ; and reasons 
which may perbaps be discovered as we proceed with our 
inquiries, But we must first pass to the proof of this point, 
end through that to the finn! confirmation of the epoch of 
the calendar of Romulus; viz. its direct and immediate con- 
nection with a preexisting calendar, of which it was only the 
continuation, howsoever much it might differ from it in some 
things peculiar to itself. 

And here it might be supposed a priori that, as Rome was 
| colony of Alba Longa, and its founder, if a citizen of any 
city of Italy in particular, was so of Alba Longa, the calendar 
of Romulus, and therefore that of Rome, mast have been that 
of Alba Longa. We shall perhaps see reason to conclude 
that even this presumption is not altogether mistaken ;, that 
Alba too bad its proper calendar of the same kind in general 
‘as that of Romulus, and that even this might be said to have 
been virtually incorporated in his, and virtually continued 
by it, ‘The truth indeed is that there were various forms of 
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Secondly, the Primitive Civil year of 365 dane vt 
parison of one of 304 days, might be regarded ad a fixed 
solar year in contradistinetion to .a revolving one. It ix 
manifest that a year of 304 days must be lable to circulate 
round one of 365 days, like one of 365 days round the aetanl 
natural year or the actual Julian year, only at a mucli, 
ate and in a much shorter interval of time, It is far from 
improbable therefore that even the first idea of this poenlinr 
Bad Moatiors of the: solar’ your night: LETy Dot Nae aaa 
the nature of the Primitive solar year itself. 

‘Thirdly, though one year of 304 days contains 6) days less 
than one year of 365 days ; yet six years of 804 days contain: 
only one day less than five years of 365 days: for six years 
of 304 days contain 1824 days, and five of 965\ contain. 
1825. Itis manifest therefore that a year of 804 days and. 
‘one of 365 days, having once been adjusted together on any 
principle of relation, and having once begun to proceed in 
conjunction, would return to the same state of relation to” 
éach other as at first, within one day only, in six years of 
the former kind and in five years of the Intter. ‘The natoral 
period of the restitution or droxarderams of a year of 308 
days in terms of one of 865 days would be six years of the 
former description and five of the Iatter perpetually, The 
head of the former year would return to the same state of 
relation to that of the latter, within one day, every six years 
of its own denomination, and every five years of the corre- 
sponding ane. 

Tt follows that a year of this kind, having onct been al- 
justed in any state of relation to a year of the other deserip- 
tion, might either be left to circulate round it perpetually, 
falling back upon it in reality only one day and night every 
six years; or kept constantly true to the relations of origi< 
nation by intercalating it with a day every six yours of its 
own, and overy five years of the corresponding, denomins- 
































that of Romulus, may certainly have contributed to this be 
lief; and yet it does not seem competent to account far i 
altogether. It does not by any means follow that the calen- 
dar of Romulus must have been lunar, because it was super 
veded by one which undoubtedly was ao, A very slight 
change in the details of ite composition would be sufficient 
to turn a preexisting solar calendar into a lunar, or a pre 
‘existing lunar one into a solar. The Julian correction was” 
both derived from the irregular Roman calendar and grafted 
upon it also; and the Julian correction was solar, the irre- 
gular Roman calendar previously in use was Inmar, nominally. 
indeed at all times, and at the particular time of the Julinn 
correction almost actually so. Wo must suppose then that 
for the belief so generally entertained among the best in- 
_ formed of the Romans, that even their first calendar was 
Tunar in some sense or other, there were other grounds than 
merely the analogy of the calendar which sucoceded it. Aid 
among these none is more probable than an authentic aud 
uninterrupted tradition to that effect. 

It is agreed however that the year of Romulus consisted 
of 304 days only. No fact, in the history of the Ro- 
man calendar, can be considered better authenticated or 
more unquestionable than that, Yet this fact bemg com- 
pared with the other, of its being lunar also, it seems to be 
inconsistent with it; for that « particular form of the civil’ 
year should have been lunar, and yet have consisted of 804 
days only, appears to be almost a contradiction in terma. 
What could seem to be more essential to any form of the 
ealondar lunar year, than that it should be made up of a eer 
tain number of entire lunations? and what standard of the 
entire Iunation could possibly have been assumed, at uny 
period of the history of civil time and of lunar in conjunction, 
such as would make up 304 days exactly? 

The true answer to this objection is That, after all, it ts 
‘not indispensable to the nature, the idea, the constitution, 
the intention and the use, of a lunar calendar, merely in the 
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fact ; nd therefore to be decided in t 
other question of fact; viz. by testimony: and 


cordingly, and to collect the testimonies of antiquity the 
supposed length of the first lunar quarter, such ax 
to the senses, on a very general scale. And the 
that inquiry we trust will be to prove that on this ome 
not only the modus doquendi of the common people, but even 
the idiom of astronomers, and the judgment of men-of 
acience and men of learning every where, were to the same 
effect. ‘The apparent or sensible length of the first quarter, 
(which in the idiom of antiquity was called the first dicho. 
tomy,) was every where and by all assumed at eight days. 
Nor can it be objected that in leading to this conclusion the 
senses were materially in error. The fourth part of any con- 
ceivable standard of the mean lunation, and at any period of 
the history of the world, could never have been less than 
| saven days complete and nine or ten hours of one more. 
‘The first integral division of the natural Jonar month, reek 
oned from the change, must alw 
day. Nor was it a mi 
of the first quarter must be that of the rest also, ‘The error 
of judgment lay in assuming the eighth day to have been an 
‘integral part of the first quarter, as much as the seventh 
and that was an assumption for which the senses themsdlyes 
were not answerable: though whether, in the instance which = 
we are considering, it was done under a misapprehension of 
the truth, and not rather, for reasons of a certain kind, on 
purpose, may very well admit of « question. 

Now 304=88 x8. A year of 304 days then would contain 

38 lunar quarters of this kind, or lunar dichotomies, exactly; 
and the year of Romulus might have been limited to that 
number of days, and yet have been a Iunar year too: only, 
as made up of lunar quarters, cach of them eight days in 
length. And though to our better knowledge at 

such an assumption of the mean standard of the quarter 
Tunation must appear to be excessive; it does not follow 

it was made at first in an ignorance of the truth, or that | 


involyed any error either of theory or of application which 
rr 
































detectod by time’. ie Oe ee 


long 
racter, and, (what would be their most effectual safeguard: 
and security,) having now become indispensable to Lede 
hoth of public and of private life. - 
And this leads us to observe in the last toe ae 
count thus given of the lunar year of Romulus, as formed on 
a certain cycle of parts of the lunar month, is strikingly con~ 
firmed by that peculiar measure of noctidiurnal time among: 
the Romans, which is called the Orbis Nundinalis or Nun- 
dinal cycle, and its history. It is agreed that this Nundinal 
cycle ran through every form of the calendar from Numia’s 
time downwards ; and yet that it did not begin with Numa’s, 
Tt was not first contrived for Numa’s calendar. It was de- 
rived to it from that of Romulus, We cannot indeed enteron 
the full explanation of this subject at present. We will ob- 
serve only first, That this Nundinal cycle was a eyele of eight 
Gays; just as the cycle of lunar quarters in the calendar of 
Romulas was one of eight days too. Secondly, The first Nan 
inal cycle in the calendar of Num and the firgt linar quarter 
of the standard of Romulus were coincident; from which 
we infer that in the apprehension of Numa this eyele and 
that standard were the some thing. Thirdly, This Nundinal 
cycle entered 38 times into the year of 304 days; sud thar 
standard of quarter lunations did the same. From all these 
coincidences then we cannot but infer that the cycle of lamar 
phases and the cycle of Nundinw, both incorporated in this 
one form of the civil culendar, und one ever after coexistent 
with the other therein, were absolutely the sume thing, 
under a different name; that both came into existence to- 
gether at first, whensoever that was, and that both were in 
tended to go on ever after in conjunction: and that both de 
facto did proceed ever after in conjunction, and one did ac 
company the other, whether under the same name or not. 
the most appropriate name which we can give 
to this peculiar form of the civil year, so made up of integral 
© Pasti Catholic, i, tog. Ding ti, ch. HL weet ix 
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set out in the first instance from one of those epochs in 
natural lunar month of which the senses are most 

to judge. Now such an epoch ix not the new moon or 
change; because that is necessarily invisible. Neither is it 
the first visible appearance of the moon after the: 

because that would bo 1 false criterion of the beginning of 
the lunar month, It might indeed be the first dichotomy ; 
and it might be the second: of each of which « sufficiently 
accurate idea might be formed even from the evidence of the 
senses, But it is manifest that, of all the visible states of 
the moon which are cardinal points also in one and the same 
Innar revolution, that of which the senscs are most competent 
to judge is the full moon; the middle point between the first 
dichotomy and the eecond, the end of the second quarter 
and the beginning of the third. ‘The precise period of this 
phesomenon in one and the same lunar revolution is capable 
of being determined, even by sensible observation, (more 
exactly than that of any other, And when we consider that 
the Nundinal lunar year of 804 days must have been pur 
posely so framed as to comprehend 38 lunar quarters, that is 
‘nine complote lunar revolutions and one half of a tenth; we 
can scarcely hesitate to infer that if its proper epoch, in the 
first instance, was not the new moon it mnst have been the 
fall. And the new moon being excluded by the nature of 
the test or criterion whereby the epoch was to be defined, 
(viz, the evidence of the scnses,) it could be nothing but the 
full. 

We are clearly therefore of opinion that the proper epoch 
of such a lunar year, as thie Nundinal one, in the firet in- 
stance must have been the full of the moon. Consequently, 
could we go back to the point of time when it was first de- 
rived from the Primitive solar year, we ought to expect to find 
both the head of this Nundinal year, and the head of the 
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6 On the Calendar of Romulus. 


of the Nundinal correction, from which even the calendar of — 
Romulus was derived, actually took its rise 

And this being the casa, instead of fatiguing the jabiensaal! 
the reader with « series of tentative experiments, setting out 
from the historical epoch of the calendar of Romulus, already 
determined, B,C, 750, and going back year by year; we will 
ask his permission to arrive at the samecanelusion by an equally 
certain but much more expeditions process: suggested by the 
nature of the Nundinal year itself, and by its proper relation ta 
the Primitive. It was the property of that year as referred to 
the Primitive equable year, to fall back one day ou the Thoth 
of the Primitive year, in six years of its own denomination, 
and in five of the equable; and as long as each should go on 
in conjunction with the other, in obedience to its proper law, 
this rate of recession too must be invariable. It could never 
be cither more or less than one day. 

On this'principle, if n given form of the Nundinal year did 
actually set out in a state of conjunction with the Primitive, 
and did ever after go on in a state of conjunction with it; 
the distance existing de facto nt a given time between the 

head of this Nundinal year and that of the Primitive, under 

the proper circumstances, would be an infallible criterion of 

the length of time for which they had been going on in con- 

junction: i.e. of the age of the Nundinal correction relatively 

tothe primitive year. We say under the proper ciremmatances 

for, after what has been explained, it will now be understood 

thnt this criterion could apply only when these two forms of_ 
the yenr were taken and compared af par: i.e. in the same 

state of relation to each other in which they set out; or in 

the nearest to thnt which would ever after be possible: in 

other words at the end of the proper period of the restitution 

of the former in terms of the latter; viz, at the end of six 

cycles of the Nundinal year, and of five of the Primitive, 

perpetually. 

Let this test then be applied to the Nundinal correction of 
Romulus, supposed to have been a eoutinuation of some 
earlier one, from the proper epoch of this earlier correction 
down to B.©. 750; and to the relation of the calendar of 
Romulus to the Primitive cquable year, as brought down in 
our Tables from /ra Cyclica 1 to 2ora Cyclica 3257, corre- 








nt midnight B. ©. 750, it was 22 days 
juently, between the Nundinal ‘Thoth in the first yea 
of that denomination Atra Cyc. 3147 March 25 at 

B.C. 860, and the Nundinal Thoth in the 183¢d_ 

Cyc. 8256 Feb. 4 at midnight B.C. 750, the interval in days 

and nights was 40 128 exactly; that is, 5016 cycles of the 

Nundinal day; for GO1Gx8=40128, If then Feb. 4 B.C, 

750 was Nundinal, March 25 B.C, 860 must have been so; 

and if March 25 B.C. 860 was Nondinal, Feb. 4 B.C. 750 

wonld be so likewise. 

+ The second criterion was the full of the moon. Our ge+ 
neral lunar calcodar, Period xi. cycle vi. 9, shews the new 
moon of Nisan April 21 at midnight, B.C, 861; and there- 
fore the new moon of Adar March 11 at midnight B.C. 860, 
And this is confirmed by the solar eclipse in Pingr? March 
1) at 1015 p.m, for the meridian of Paris, B.C. 860. The 
calendar full moon, or ravcéAyvov of this new moon, would 
be March 25 at midnight. But in order to leave no room 
for uncertainty on this point, we have calculated the full 
moon of March, B.C. 860, expressly ; and we find, 


hom 
‘The mean full moon, March 26. 3 24 4 mean time Greenwich. 
March 26, 4 14 go mean time Rome. 





hom 
"The true full moon, March 26. 0 51 64 mean time Greenwich. 
Marck'26. 1 qt 45-7 mean time Rome, 
And this differs so little from March 25 at midnight, 
especially as referred to the evidence of the senses, that it 
may be assumed as the sume with it. The second criterion 
therefore would hold good of this day, as much as the first. 
The third criterion was the Thoth of the Primitive equable 
year. On this paint there is no room for uncertainty. The 
first day of the equable year, brought down perpetually from 
ZBra Cyc. 1 A.M. 1 B.C. 4004, to ra Cye. 3147 A.M. 
3144 exeunte B.C, 860, was March 24 at 18 hours according 
to te primitive rule, March 25 at midnight according to the 
Sulian. 
Tt follows that ull our criteria, the first day of the Orbis 


™ Introduction to the Tables of the Fast Catholiei, Appendix, P. xlvt. Table 
vex, Part xi, 





Szerron V.—Scheme of the Nandinel year older than that af 
Romulus; throwgh the first Period of 110 equable years, 
132 Niedinal, B.C. 860 to B.C. 750, 


Scheme of the Nundinat Year, $2. 
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In each of these cycles of six Nundinal years the number 
of days and nights is 1824; in each of the cycles of five 
equable years it is 1825. Consequently the first day of each 
of the former recedes on the first day of each of the latter 
at the rate of one day in six years of the former kind, and of 
five of the latter, perpetually. 

‘The proper epoch of these cycles of five years is the same 
day in the equable year perpetually; and in the above scheme 
it is the first of Thoth, the proper epoch of the equable year 
itself. The proper epoch of these cycles of six years, which 
revolve round the other continually, though fixed in itself 
and always the same with reference to the Nundinal cycle, 
is variable in terms of the equable year: and at the begin- 
ning of every fresh cycle of six years of its own denomina- 
tion it is the next lower term in the equable year relatively 
to that on which it set out at the beginning of the preceding 


epngomenm as that bad five, But though such an arrange 
ment of its constituent parts might have suited the character 
of a solar yenr, it would have been incongruous tl that of 
a lunar. 

Secondly, the Nandinal year being regarded as a lunar 
year of a particular kind, formed on a cycle of quartet or of 
half lunations ; it might be considered distributable from the 
first into nineteen months of sixteen days each: and sucha 

| distribution would have been in unison with the lunar standard 
assumed hy it, four cycles of eight days each, $2 days in all. 
To such a supposed distribution of a lanar year like this 
there could have been no objection @ priort; but there would 
have been « great objection « posteriori, i.e. from the matter 
of fact: viz. that on this principle the Nundinal calendar 
must have consisted of nineteen months, whereas, in paint 
of fact, it is uniformly represented to have consisted only of 
ten. And though the extant testimonies to this effect for 
the most part are applicable to the state of the case only in 
the Nundinal enlendar of Romulus; there is ne reason why 
the constitution of that calendar should not be considered, 
in that respect at least, a test and criterion of that of every 
other of the same kind. There is no reason to suppose that 
in consisting of ten months only the Nundinal correction of 
Romulus was singular. If even ¢his was derived from an 
earlier calendar of the same kind, which it took up and 
continued; must it not be necessarily inferred from that 
fact that the earlicr calendar perpetuated in that of Romulus 
consisted of ten months too? But the truth is, testimony is 
actually extant to other Nundinal calendars besides that of 
Romulus; from which it appears that they also consisted of 
ten months, There was no eleventh month in any exlendar 
of this denomination, any more than in that of Romolas, A. 
decimestral calendar and  nundinal calendar in all allusions 
‘of this kind appear to have been convertible terms. 

‘Thirdly, the Nandinal year being regarded as a lunar year, 
formed on a particular assumption of the mean lunar standard, 
and destined to follow a peculiar rale with respect to the 
Junar phases; it might have beeu appointed from the first, 
in nnison with its own principles, to consist’ of nine integral 
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to draw out the scheme of that calendar through the first 
> year of Period i Cycle 1 as follows: 


Nandinal Calendar, Mareh 35 B.C. 860. 
Period i. Cycle Year. 








‘The epoch of such a calendar in the sccond year of the first 
cycle would consequently be January 23 at midnight B.C. 
859; 61 days exactly behind that of the first year, March 25 
at midnight B.C. 860. And in succeeding years it must go 
on descending in a similar proportion, 6L years in every 
common year of the Julian cycle of leap year, 62 days im 
every leap year: which in this first cycle of six Nundinal 
years would be found to come in, in the fourth year, B.C. 
858—857; the epoch of which would be September 23 
B.C. 858, and that of the next year, July 23 B.C. 857. 


Sxeriox VIL.—On the change in the details of the Nundinal 
Calendar made by Romutus, 


Testimony appears to be uniform that Romulus was im 
some sense or other the author of his own calendar: but, if 
even Ais calendar was actually derived from a preexisting one 
of the same kind, in what sense would that be true? Not 
certainly in the sense of his having been the original contriver 
of a calendar of that kind. It must therefore be in the sense, 
and t the effect, that Romulus was the author of certain 
changes and modifications of this older calendar, sufficient to 
make it, as 80 changed and modified, something of his own. 

Now it is clear that he could have made no change in the 
Nundinal eyele; or in the number of days, or in the number 
of months, contained in the Nundinal year. These were 
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We conclude then thnt the rule de facto of 
‘Numa in this respect ascertains that of the calendar of Ro- 
mulus. Consequently that there was an alternation of menses 
pleni and menses cavi even in the calendar of Romulus; such 
too that the former were months of 31 days and the latter of 
29. If then it wae characteristic of the Nundinal enlendar 
in common, until then, to contain only months of the proper 
nundinal standard; n change must have been first intro- 
duced into it by Romulus, which would necessarily affect its 
external appearance, and so far oppose his own correction to 
every other of the same kind. Whether he made this chauge 
under an idea that the true measure of the dipyrey or double 
lunar month might be correctly represented by two months 
in sequence, one of 31 days the other of 29, we cannot 
undertake to say. The rule of his calendar in that respect 
will not convict Romulus of an ignorance of the truth, no 
more than the similar rule of Numa’s will convict him; for 
it will appear we trust hereafter that Numa was perfectly 
well aware of the true standard of the natural civil d(uypor, 
in integral days, (viz, 59 days,) even while for the use of his 
eilendar he was adopting that of 60 days. Neither ean we 
undertake to say whether the first idea of this distinction of 
menses pleni and menses cavi was conceived by Rouulas for 
himself, or was borrowed from some other quarter, It was 
4 distinction however which would scom nocessarily to enter 
into the constitution of a lunar calendar; aud the Nundinal 
calendar itself was lunar. It was a distinction too which 
had Jong been introduced into the civil calendar, in the sense 
of Iunar, in the form of the octatteries; and if Numa was 
well aware of the existence of this cycle, and of its mature 
and constitation, there is no reason why Romulus might not 
have been so too. 

We consider it therefore the most probable account of the 
details of the calendar of Romulus that the first six months 
at least were pleni and cavi alternately; the odd months 
pleni beginuing with Martius, and 81 days Jong; the even 
months cevi beginning with Aprilis, aud 29 days long. But 
ws to the last four months, unless we suppose that four days 
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Tn this type too the first day of the year, the first of Mar- 
tins, must necessarily be Nundinal perpetually, if it was so 
B.C. 750. According to the old rule of the length of the 
months too the first day of every month omust have been 
oundinal also; but with the new rule of the calendar of 
Romulus that could no longer be the case: and what days 
of the month in this calendar, and as subject to this rule, 
would be nundinal perpetually, will be seen hereafter. 


Srerton VILL—On the mode of dividing or distinguishing the 
days of the months in the Calendar of Romulus; and om the 
name of the month Aprilis, 

With regard to the distinction of days in the calendar of 
Romulus, (the nomenclature or style of his calendar properly 
80 called,) it is difficult in the absence of testimony ab exfra 
to say what was the case. We can propose only an opinion 
concerning it. First, ax to those divisions of the same or a 
similar complex of days which constituted the Roman month, 
and with which the classical idiom of antiquity has made as 
familiar, under the name of kalends, nones, and ides respect- 
ively ; we are entirely of opinion that they had no existence 
before the time of Numa, and that they were devised by 
Numa himself for the use of his own calendar: though we 
admit that, according to Macrobinsy, some of the learned 
among the Romans (possibly even all, in later times) must 
have thought that, with respect to such distinctions as these, 
there was no difference between the style of the calendar of 
Romulus and that of the calendar of Numa. But when the 
true meaning of these distinctions in the calendar of Nama 
comes to be understood, it will be seen that they could not 
possibly have been applicable to any calendar but his own. 

Secondly, in the absence as yet of any such urtificial rule 
of dividing and distinguishing the parts of the month, ander 
their proper names respectively, as this of the calendar of 
‘Numa, it is most reasonable to suppose that the calendar of 
Romulus followed no conventionn! or positive rule of that 
kind; but, like the modern Julian calendar, reckoned the 
days of the month in their natural order from the beginning 
tothe end. Ifauy thing like testimony to its actual rule is 

¥ Saturnalia, Lore. ag. 
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‘still in existence, or if there are any facts on record from 
which it may be possible even now to divine it; they are 
‘such ax to lend to this conclusion. If such was the ease, 
‘that too must have becn one of the changes introduced by 
him into the preexisting Nundinal calendar ; and calcolated 
to make his own correction of that kind singular. For 
though this point of the actual division of the nundinal 
month, and of the actual designation of its component parts, 
is confessedly one of the most obscure; we are not altoge- 
ther without data by meuns of which we muy form an iden of 
it: and we may possibly sce hereafter that, though it was nei- 
ther the same with that of the calendar of Numa, nor with 
that which we are supposing of the calendar of Romulus, it 
was perhaps the most agreeable to the nature and constita- 
tion of the nundinal month, and of the nundinal ealendar, 
which could have been adopted at first. 

The names of the months in the calendar of Romulus, from 
the fifth to the tenth, appear to have been simply numerical; 
‘names of order and succession merely, Consequently, they 
present nothing, which seems to require explanation*, but 


* Something however deserves to be sald of the namea of the two 
months Quintilis and Sextilis in particular. 

First, of the two modes of writing the former, Quintilix and Quinctilis, 
the latter is mont correct, Festus, xv. 412.7: Quincentum et prodacta 
‘prima ayllata et per © litterain (quiinceentar) wxarpant antiqui; quod porten 
Jerlas visum est Ha ut nune dicimus (quincentum) pronun ‘The 
didest form of thix name then wax Quinctilis; just ax the oldest form of 
oda quinctas : an archaism to which Cicero shews himeelf atten- 

‘De Senectato, 16: Siquidem aranti L. Quinctio Cincinnato, &c. "This 
‘W conser uently that form of the name of this month to which we propose 
to adhere throughout; Quinctilis not Quintilis. 

We are entirely of opinion however that: this peculiarity in the form of 

name is due to the fact that in the shape of Quinctilis it is a contrac- 
Gon of Quinquetilis; which became in pronunciation first Quingtilis, 
‘knd then Quinctilic. Quinquotilie it is evident would be absolutely annlo~ 
‘ous to Sextilis, And if both were compounded of the cardinal number, 
‘and of some other term represented by tilis, the constitution of both, 
‘Mufetie mutendis, would be entirely analogous to that of the numes of 
‘the months which follow them = for these too in cach instance are com 

of the cardinal number, and of something else in the form of 

We lave sought in vain for any satisfactory explanation of the 

of these two terms, Quinctilix and Sextilis. We altogether reject 

the idles of doriving one from the ordinal quietus, and the other from the 
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the affix of Ber, attached to the four last; and 
we hope to find a better opportunity of declaring: 
hereafter. We have nothing toute ST Nene a 
derivation of Maius, the third month, from Majores, or to 


ordinal sextus ; for we know of no analogy according to which Quintitie 
‘could have been formed from quintua, or Sextilis from sextus: any more 
than Quartilis from quartus, 

It ix well known that the penult is naturally long in both these 
Quinttis or Quinctilis indeed ix not entry to be found in any chisslead poet ; 
but Sextilis occurs twice in Horace: and the quantity of Sextilix will rome’ 
for that of Quinctilis, 

Qoinque dies tibi pollicitus me rure futurum 
Soxtilem totam desiderar, Epp. i. vitor. 








Per brumum Tiberis, Sextili mense caminus. Epp. i. xi.19. 


In this respect they follow the analogy of subtilis, the middle syllable of 
which is Jong too, And we cannot help suspecting that, if the truth were 
known, the sane clement enters into exch of them which enters into 
subtilis wis, only in the sease of reiteration or repetition—a retextare as 
it were of the same thing: for subtilis ia compounded of sub and fele za 
woof or web, 

‘We have very litle doubt that the original names of these two months 
were Quinqueber and Sexber, like those that follow them, and take them 
‘up: and we have as litle that these names of Quinctilis and Sextilixy sulb- 
stituted de facto for those of Quinqueber and Sexber, were notwithstand- 
ing more or less equivalent to them, and meant much the same thing too. 

‘The rule of alternation in the lengths of the months in the calendar of 
Romulus, as we have seen, was different in the case of the last four from 
what it was in the first six, ‘The first six were consequently discriminated 
by & sensible mare of distinction from the last four. Of these themssleee 
Romulus changed the names of the first four entirely, from names of 
number to proper names: and thongh he did not give proper names 
to the last two of these six also 5 yot he seems to have thought it necesary 
fo tliecriminate them, even as still designated by names of number and 
order merely, from the four which followed them, and had names of the 
sume kind too, He did this by substituting Quinquetilis for Quinqueber, 
and Seatilis for Sexber; the former notwithstanding denoting something 
much the same as Quinqucber, and the Inter ns Sexbers though what 
‘that was in the case of Ber, we shall have occasion to inquire at a future 
stage of our work *, 

* There might be in + and this io 
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“that of Junius, the fourth, from Juniores, We see no reason. 
“too why we shonld dissent from the commonly received 
‘opinion that the name of Martins was purposely given to 
‘the first month, in honour of Mars; though whether of the 
god Mars, or of the planet Mars, may be a doubtful point: 
‘and we are oursclyes more inclined to believe that the month 
‘was purposely so called after the planct Mars. 

‘The name of Aprilis alone remains; concerning which we 
have already declared onr opinion that ite original form was 
Aperilis, and its original meaning was that of the opening 
month, in the sense of the spring or vernal month car’ éfoxiu. 
Neither is there any reason to question whether this name 
was given it by Romulus himself. The name therefore of 
itself would imply that, at the time of the corrcetion of 
Romulus, the proper beginning of spring and consequently 
the vernal equinox must have been falling in this month. 
And it is easy to shew that such was the ease. The mean 
vernil equinox, B.C. 750, according to our General Tables, 
properly corrected *, for the meridian of Jerusalem, fell out 

‘March 81. Gh. 45m. 43-2s.: for that of Romc, March 31. 

Sh. 1dm. 43-2s.: the true for tho latter meridian bore date 
March 29, about 12h. 52m. from midnight. The limita of 
JAptilis in the scheme exhibited supra are March 7 and 
April 5. Consequently the mean vernal equinox, B.C, 750, 
waust have fallen on the 25th of that month, the true on the 
23d. We see then with how much propricty this first 

| Aprilis in the calendar of Komulus might receive the name 
| af the opening month, in the sense of the first of the months 
‘of confirmed spring. And though in such a calendar as the 
Nandinal it could not retain this position in the natural 
‘Year perpetually ; it would recover it every five years. What 

we are bound to consider chiefly in such a case-as this is the 
Jirst imposition of the name, and the reasons on which it was 
founded ; and these are explained by the actual relation of 

| the month in question, B.C. 750, for the elimato of Italy, to 
| the vernal equinox and to the natural year. 


4 Intreduction to the Tables, Preface, Page i. » Page 137. 




















Sreviox 1X.—On the origin of the Lustral Oyele of Rowan 
Antiquity \ 


‘The history of the Nundinal correction of the Primitive 
calendar, nx far as we have yet investigated it, is sufficiently 
complete; and, though it will be necessary for us to resume 
the prosecution of this subject at a future opportunity, these 
farther inquiries may now be postponed. We know enough 
of the first Roman calendar, (which was that of Romulis,) 
to prepare the way for the consideration af the second, which 
was that of Numa, We shall therefore conclade this subject 
for the present, by briefly adverting to one more 
which is closely connected with it; the origin of the Lustral 
Cycle of Roman antiquity. 

‘The Lustral cycle was a cycle of fiveycars, Itis sometimes 
indeed spoken of, as if it was one of four years, But its true 
Jength was five yoars, and neither more nor lees than five 
Tt made no difference to the length of the cycle, what kind 
of years these were. The Lustrum was five of such years as 
were current or kept by the calendar at the time. After the 
Julian correction, these were fire solar years; before they 
were cither nominally or truly five lunar years. 

The origin of this cycle of five years, in the sense of the 
dustrum, is connected by the Romans themselves with the in- 
stitution of the Census; and both are traced up to the reign 
of their sixth king, Servius Tullius: nor is there any reason 
to doubt, as we hope to shew more at large hereafter, that 
Roman tradition had good grounds for this connection; and 
that this peculiar period, in the sense of the lustrum and in 
conjunction with the census, did take its rise at Rome in a 
certain year of this nncient king. 

But the institution of the census, in connection with this 
peculiar period of five years, is no explanation of the length 
of the period, nor why it was limited to five years. There is 
‘Ro proof in existence that this period was not known of be- 
fore the institution of the census. On the contrary, the con- 
neetion of the census itself with this period from the first is 
4 strong ground of presumption that the period was really 
older than the institution of the census; though not before 
4 certain time connected with any such ceremony, 
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DISSERTATION OL 
Oa the Calendar of Numa Pompilius, 


CHAPTER L 


Szeriox 1.—On the personal existence of Numa Pompitine. 


Tr does not belong to a work like the present to take any 
formal notice of the doubts which have been cast on the 
personal existence either of Romulus, the first author of the 
Roman calendar, or of Numa Pompilius the next to him; 
though we are aware of the existence of such doubts, and of 
the extent to which they are entertained, especially by the 
writers of a certain school. On the contrary we should owe 
an apology to our readers for the practical absurdity of which 
we should appear to be guilty, did we stop to consider a 
question of this kind, preliminary to any part of our proper 
business. For to assume us we do that the calendar of Ro- 
mulus or the calendar of Numa had an actual existence, and 
yet to doubt whether Romulus himself or Numa himself had 
any such existence, would be to contradict our own assump- 
tion. Whatsoover degree of prejudice therefore against our 
undertaking the declaration may excite in certain minds, we 
do not hesitate to declare that we begin with assuming the 
personal existence of both these characters, preliminary to 
any account of the correction of cither. But we hope we 
shall not be obliged to end with morely assuming it. If a 
man’s actions were real, the man himself must have been a 
reality too. If the correction of Numa was real, and long 
survived him, and is attested by its effects and consequences 
even nt the present day; what but the most absurd and ire 
rational prejudice can doubt whether Numa himself was a 
real person or not? 










‘There is none who appears to have doubted himself, or to 
have been aware of any such doubt entertained by others, 
either of the existence of snch a person in his proper order 
of time, or of his name and designation. It is therefore 
subversive of the credit which is due to testimony generally, 
and of all confidence in the testimony of history im partieu- 
lar; if the coincidence of Roman tradition upon this paint, 
‘unanimous as it is, and without exception from first to last, 
ig to pass with posterity, and at the present day, for nothing. 
ii. The order and succession of the kings of Rome; in 
which the place occupied by the reign of Numa cannot be 
dispensed with. It makes a difference of 40 years and ap- 
wards to the length of the interval from the Foundation to 
the Regifuge ond to the first consulate; according as this 
reign is taken into account or not, ‘The date of the Foun- 
dation is fixed; and the date of the first consulate is fixed: 
each too independently of the other. The dates of the inter- 
mediate reigns are consequently fixed also; or can vary only 
within certain limits. To dispense with an entire reign of 
40 years and upwards, in its proper place in the order of 
the series, under such circumstances would be absolutely 
impossible, 

iii. The Jaws and constitutions of Numa: which are re- 
peatedly mentioned in subsequent times. The fact of this 
recognition will not be disputed. The general belief on this 
poiut, that Numa was actually the first legislator of the 
Romans, is not more poetically than historically expressed 


by Virgil: 
Nosco erines incanaque menta 
Regis Romani, primus qui legibus urbe 
Fundabit, Coribus parvis et paupere regno 
Miswus in imperium magnum >. 
If this was actually the case, it is no wonder that laws and 
constitutions, the origin of which was ascribed to Numa, 
should still have been preserved among the Romans, and 
should still be repentedly recognised both generally and par= 
ticularly, (according to the occasion.) down to the latest 
times. But how shall we account for these acts and in- 
stances of legislation, without the legislator? Could the 
% Anold, ei, S10. 
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Tutely without foundation, and such a 
lutely fictitious, they must be demonstrative of their 
existence, and at the time too which history and 
assigned them. It is more perhaps than we could 
to assume that every profession of this kind must have heen 
absolutely true; and that every such genealogy must have 
‘been free from interpolations : but it would probably err as 
much in the contrary extreme, to maintain that all such 
pretensions were without foundation, and that all such ge- 
nealogical records were fabricated and spurious. In many 
parts of the ancient world genealogies have supplied the want 
of written history. he chronologers of old probably made 
more uso of genealogies than of any other kind of ehrono- 
logical data, accessible to them: nor can it be denied that 
when judiciously applicd and subjected to proper restric- 
tions und limitations they are as valuable and trustworthy 
as any*, 


* The Pinon, to whom Horace addrotned his Eyistle De Arto Poctica, 
fare styled by hin Pornpilius Sanguis!; i... lineal descendants of Nusns, 
‘The emperor Marcus Aurelius was supposed to be lineally deecended from 
him too. Cujus familia in originem ccurrens « Numa probutur sassgai= 
uem trahere, ut Marius Maximus docet?, ‘The accounts of Numa’s fenily 
differ, But it scems to be agroed that he did leave isuo behind bim, 
either male or female, 

Herodian describes Glabrio (Manius Aciliua Glabrio, consul A, D, 186) 
as lineal descendant of AEneas*. The Auctor De Viris Mlastribus speaks 
of Cicero 8 a lineal descendant of ‘Titus Tatiue®; Plotarch®, and Jerome 
in Chronico? as if of Atius Tullus king of the Vole; and he himaclf 
speaks of Servius Tullius ax hie own Gentilis#. Mareus Junius, the fiber 
of the celebrated Brutus, according to Dionysins® was Tincally descended 
from the Trojans who came into Ttaly with ‘nea; and B.C. 493 ex 
‘ounte', ho describes Spurius Nautius, ns one "Awd risw atv Alveig oreidsie~ 
rev rjy drowiay. He cnumerates the names of families transplanted to 
Rome on the destruction of Alba Longa!!; most of which wore still in 
existence in his own time, Plutarch asserts the sane thing of many of the 
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have doubted of the existence of Numa than a Jew of 
‘Moses ; and for the vary same reasons too, It is truly sur- 
prising that learned men in modern times who could not 
be altogether ignorant of the nature of this proof of his” 
existence, so fimiliar to his own countrymen, nor of its mate: 
ral effect on their convictions; should nevertheless have 
considered it insufficient to remove their own prejudiees and 
doubts to the contrary *. 





* Dionysius of Halicarnassus ascribes to Numa, among the very first acts 
of his reign, the institution of the eight oldest and most sacred of the 
collogee or corporate bodies st Rome!, the Curiales, the Flamines, the 
Celeres, the Angurs, the Vestal, the Sali, the Feciales, and the Ponti 
fices. Among these institutions, those of the Pontiff, the Salil, and the 
Vestal virgins respcctively were eminently calculated to keep up his 
memory, and even to perpetuate his age and date, down to the tatest tines, 

‘We hope to propose a list hereafter of the Pootifices Maxiani, or beads 
of the Pontifical college, from Numa downwards, to the time when that 
title and that office were incorporated with the imperial in the person of 
Augustus Cosar, And though from the want of the necessary data no 
complute lixt of this kind could now be compiled; one may be proposed 
which will be complete as far as it goes: for the names of many of 
these pontiffa are on record, No donbt, an exaet aeconnt was preserved 
of them all; for the numbers of this college in particular, nfter it had 
been instituted, were always kept up and always fall, There was no 
society, of equal antiquity, the succession of which was probably so little 
interrupted, ax that of this. We have already seen? that the Annales 
Maximi came into being along with this order; and that it was the duty 
of the head of the college to keep those journals from the firsts and that 
he did so, If 40, this body could never want a standing test and criterion 
of ft own antiquity; and of that of its founder. 

With regurd to the Salli; Plutarch® dates their institution in the eighth 
year of Numa’s reign; Dionysius apparently in or soon after the first. 
But this is n point of little importance to their real antiquity. It is neces 
sary however to observe that there were two orders of Salli; the Sait 
Martis or Palatini, and the Sali called Agonales or Collini; both alike 
twelve in number : the former the original order, and instituted by Numa‘, 
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Cethegus, M. Bebius Tamphilus, U.C, 578—which, as a 
calendar shews, entered on the Ides of March that year, 
January 1. B.C. 181; and that this was the year of the 
discovery appears from the fact that the same Pretor Urbas 

in office at the time of the discovery who came 
into office at the beginning of that year, 

Both as to the fact and as to the date of this discovery 
Livy is corroborated by many other authorities *; in particw- 
lar by Cassius Hemina, whom Pliny, referring to and) qabthagg 
this part of his accounts themselves, styles® Vetustissimus 
called,) theee Vestal virgins war proscriptive, having been first made wee 
of by Nuins himself for that purpose. A. Gellius, 12+ De more autem 
rituque capiunde virginis, littere quidem antiquiores non exstant, wisi 
quiz capta prima est « Numa rege esse cxptam .. .. in libro primo Fabii 
Pictoris qua verba Pontificem Maximum diecre oporteat quam vinginem 
capit scriptam cst, ca yorba hoe sunt .... Ita te dmeta enpio - +. 
Pnateinter caplendum e Pontifice ‘Max: appelatny quotiieg! gta ria 
‘capta est hoc fuisse nomine traditom est 

We muy observe on thix subject of the different societies at Rome that 
one of the oldest, and almost comval with the Foundation itself, if mot 
actually so, was that of the Fratres Arvales; of which see A. Gelliue 
vi. q-ef. 31.14. We aballl have occasion to speak more at Targe of this 
particular society, at a future period of the present work. It professed to 
number Romulus himeelf among its first members, There can be no 
doubt that its rules were very ancient; and yet that they had been. geru= 
qulously observed all along. 

“Among other inernorials too of the Foundation, or of the oldest kings, 
down to the latest times, we may mention the Fieus Ruminalis™: the 
Palatium, traditionally pointed out as the residence of Romulus", and the 
Regia, that of Numa; and even that of Tullus Hostitius, and Ancus 
‘Martius 7. 
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vii. The Julian or Gregorian calendar; 

prior existence of the calendar of Numa, in its 

of time, by its own at the present day. The 

modern Gregorian calendar was the Julian; and th 

_of the Julian calendar was the calendar of Numa, No one 
will pretend to deny that the Julian ealendar itself 
derived from an older and preexisting one; with t 
agreed in every respect except the lengths of some of the 
months; or that this preexisting calendar was either the 
calendar of Numa, or one directly derivable from it, and in 
its form and constitution only accidentally distinguished from 
it, The fact at least is unquestionnble, that the names and 
order of the months in the Julian correction were derivéil 
from this older calendar. The inference therefore is just, 
that even the civil calendar of modern Burope, through the 
Grogorian or the Julian, is still that of Nama Pompilins; 
and that in the names and the order of its months, (especially 
in those of January and February, and in fhe particular 
length of the latter,) we arc still observing the constitutions: 
of Numa—we have still a memento of Numa, The length of 
February in the Roman calendar, from Numa to Cusar, and 
in tho Julian calendar, from Cwsar to the present day, as a 


for drought: Sex teases nunquam pluisse memoriw prodicum est’. But 
he himself recognizes bad weather, that ix rainy, in another part of the 
year, and in Spaio at Ieast® When the discovery was made, they were 
ploughing in the field belonging to L. Petillins the scribe*: so that it 
mast have been made in the latter half of tho year, probably in No- 
vember. 

‘The books discovered on this occasion, according to Livy and Valerisis 
Maximus, were seven in Latin, De Juro Pontificio, and seven in Greek, 
De Disciplina Sapicntiw. Valerius Antias, quoted by Plutarch2, seems to 
Have recorded that 12 on each subject—the one in Latin, the others im 
Greck—had been originally buried with him. ‘The historian Piso 
hy Pliny makes the number discovered seven of each descr 
‘would imply that both sets were burnt by onder of the nenate; and publicly, 
in the comitium?; but Valerius Maximus and our other authorities 
‘one of them only (De Diseiplina Sapienti«, and in Greek) was A 
the other was ordered to be preserved. The latter are quoted (ax if still 
in exintenco) by Fulgentins, Expoe. Serm, Ant. Tutoli, Mythologican 174, 
CE. Lydas, De Ostentis, 16. 292. 10. 
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thing madejup of both ; Se ee 
in its details at all times by the moon, yet so di 
ordered in its details also as to agree at stated ti 


sun. — 
fi, With regard to the year of Numa as opposed to that of 
Romulus; testimony is uniform, i. That no change was made 
by Numa in the names of the months, nor in the order of the 
months, nor even in the lengths of most of the months, in 
the year of Romulus. ii. That notwithstanding the year of 
Numa consisted of delve months, the year of Romulus of 
ten; the year of Numa contained 855 days, that of Romulus 
B04. Lt follows consequently that the changes actually made 
by Numa in the year of Romulus, and therefore the actual 
circumstances of distinction between Ais calendar and that of 
Romnlus, could have consisted in two things only; i. The 
addition to it of two new months under two new names: 
ii, The disposal of these two mouths either both at the begin- 
ning or both at the end, or one at the beginning the other at 
the end, of the year of Romulus. 

Such we say, according to the uniform testimony of an- 
tiquity on these points, must have been the only changes 
which Numa could have made in the year of Romulus; and 
such the only material circumstances of distinction between 
the now calendar attributed to him and the older one of Ro- 
mulus. They amount in substance to the five following pro~ 
positions. i. That two months were added by Numa Pompilius 
to the calendar of Romulus, making up the number of ite 
months from ten to twelve. ii. That these two months con~ 
tained together 51 days at least, the difference of a year of 
855 days and of one of 304. iii. ‘That the name of Jannarius: 

I was given to one of these months, and that of Pebruarius to 
the other. iv, That Januarius was placed at the beginning 
of the year, Februarius at the end. vy. That Januarins con- 
sisted of 29 days, Februarius of 28. 

And since in these five propositions every thing is actually 
comprehended in which the calendar of Noma differed from 
that of Romulus; this is the proper time to prodace the tes 
timonies in terms from which each of them has been collected, 
and by which each of them must be established. We shall 
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quaginta septem: et ex his duo menses, Januarius undetri- 
ginta dicrum Febroarius duodetrigintay—Nomina decem 
‘mensibus antiquis Romulum fecisse Fulvius et Junins ancto~ 
res sunt ceterum Januarium et Februarium postes qui- 
dem additos, sed nominibus jam ex Latio sumtis4. 

fii. Sequitur Julius, qui, cum secundum Romuli ordina- 
tionem, Martio anni tenente principium, Quintilis a numero 
yocarctur; nihilominus tamen ctinm post prepositos a Nama 
Januariam ac Febraarium retiauit nomen, cum non vide~ 
retur jam quintus esse sed septimus*—Sed secutus Numa, 
quantum sub celo rudi et seculo adhue impolito solo im 
genio magistro comprehendere potuit, vel quia Greeoram 
observatione forsan instructus est, quinquaginta dies addi- 
dit; ut im trecentos quinquaginta quatuor dies quibus duo- 
decim lune cursus confici credidit annus extenderetur: atque 
his quinquaginta a se additis adjecit alios sex, retractos illis 
sex mensibus qui triginta habebant dies; id est de singulis 
singulos: factosque quinquaginta et sex dies in dnos noves 
menses pari ratione divisit; ac de duobus priorem Janu- 
arium nuncupavit primumque anni esse voluit . .. secundum 
dicavit Februo deo . .. paullo post Nama unum adjecit diem 
quem Januario dedits, 

iy. Terminalia, quod is dies anni extremus constitutus. 
duodecimus enim mensis fuit Febroarius; et cum interka- 
latur inferiores quinque dies duodecimo demuntur menset— 
Mcnsium nomina sunt aperta fere si a Martio ut antiqui 
instituerunt numeres ,.. dehinc quintus, Quintilis, et sex 
deinceps usque ad Decembrem a numero, ad hos qui additi 
prior a principe Jano Januarius appellatur. posterior ut 
iidem dicunt seriptores ab diis infereis Februarius appellatus, 
quod tum heis parenteturt. 

y. Februario autem mense, qui tune extremus anni mensis 
érat, mortuis parcntari volucrunt: quod tamen D. Brutus, 







* es ‘Do Die Natali, xx. <Te. cs 263. 
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menseé sncrificabutur®™—Mense Januario, qui est penultimus: 
nam ut etiam in primo diximus... Martio mense inchoa- 

Dat annus apud majores™—Hie extremum anni sal 
sidere collocat, ut quia primus nascentis anni dies ab urbe 
condita Kal. Martiis fuit inde Februarius ultimus anni ha- 
| beretur. - 
ix. “ANAot 8% Laropotor roy piv SexteSpov and ro Maprlow 
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must have been so obvious and so easy to give names, ana- 
Jogous to those of the months which immedintely ; 
them at least, from September to December: that of Unde 
comber to the eleventh, and that of Duodecember to the 
twelfth, 

We need not hesitate therefore to reject this statement of 
Servius’, as totally destitute of support either from 
ab extra or from its own intrinsic reasonableness and proba- 
bility, A singular opinion appears in the quotation from 
Tsidore, (if his text also is not corrupt,) that Januarios was 
added to the Roman calendar by Romulus, Febroarius by 
Numa; on which principle the year before the time of Ro 
mulas must have consisted of ten months, and from his time 
of eleven months; but not of twelve months, until the time 
of Numa Pompilius. It is not worth while to enquire into 
the probable grounds of an opinion like that, ‘These four 
opinions however, or four different statements, to s contrary 
effect, Eutropius', Plutarch’s, Servius’, Isidore’s, being set 
aside: the proof of the five propositions, premixed above, is 
complete: though it must still be admitted that even our 
remaining authorities are not unanimous on one point; that 
of the order of Februarius in the calendar of Numa, and 
whether it was always the Inst month, or always the second. 
But the best and most trustworthy among them represent it 
‘as originally the last ; and the confusion of ideas 
the original place ip()thia anootl in ha fonlaadae! of Noma, 
which appears in some of the preceding testimonies, is easily 
explained by the fact that its seat in the Julian calendar, 
and in the old Roman calendar immediately prior to the 
Julian, was not that which it occupied, according to the 
arrangements of Numa, at first: and yet it was one which it 
had long been occupying in the time of these authorities ; 
long enough in fact to make it be forgotten that it had ever 
occupied any other. The truth on this point, and on every 
other, (connected with the original constitution of the calen- 
dar,) of a nicer and more abstruse kind, as far as we have 









On the Calendar of Nema | 

i. Primus enim Jani measi« quis Janua prima ests 

Qui sacer cat imis manibus imus ent, - 
ii. Januarius mensis a Jano dictua> cui fait a is 
conseeratus; vel quia limes ct janua sit anni. unde et bifrons 
idem Janus pingitur ut introitus anni et exitus demonstre- 
tur’—ili, Tay dio avASy rovrov peuviadar nad Topueriiqy a 
r@ quo’ dace (Numenius and Cronius) ‘Powatour re wat 
Alyvrtious, ‘Paspatovy vip 7a Kpdia toprétear' alow xar” Alydie= 
pow yevopdvov...xaraBarich dt airoty f dx’ Mydxepw ddds. Bed 
"Tavovan edndvres rv Oipav rai “lavondpuo wiva ti Bopaion pee 
eixov®. 

Besides thcae two ctymons of the name of this month, it 
docs not appear that any other was ever proposed: and itis: 
almost self evident, on etymological and grammatical prin- 
ciples, that no other could have been proposed. We shall 
not undertake to decide between them at present; for we 
could not properly do so without first instituting an inquiry 
into the nature and meaning of that mythological fiction of 
antiquity which was known by the name of Janus: and it 
would take up too much time and would lead to too long & 
digression to enter upon that question at present. Which- 
ever of these opinions is adopted, whether that which derives: 
the name of the month fram Janus, or that which derives it 
from Janua ; the inference deducible, respecting the site of 
the month so called, will still be the same, ‘The month which 
bore that name could not possibly have stood any where, 
consistently with ite name and with the relation implied in 
its name at least, except at the beginning of the year, 












Sreriox V.—Confirmation of the seat of Februarius in the 
Calendar of Numa by the etymon of the name also. 

‘There ia still less difference of opinion respecting the eby- 
mon of Februarius. It seems to be agreed among all our 
authorities that this name was derived from an ancient ritual 
term, inthe Latin or the Sabine language, februwm ; denoting: 
purgamentum plamen placulum. 
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ix. Februa Romani dixere piamina patres : 
‘Nunc quoque dant verbo plurima signa fdem. 
\ Pontifices ab rege petant et famine lanas, 
\ ‘Quote veteri lingua febraa nomen erat. 
Quique eapit lictor domibus purgamina certie 
‘Torrida cum mica farra vocantur iden, 
Nomen idem ramo qui esesus ab arbore pura 
Casta sacerdotum tempora fronde tegit. 
Ipee ego flaminicam poscentem februa vidi : 
Februa poscenti pines virga data ent. 
Denique quodeunque est quo pectora nostra pine 
. Hoe apud intonsos nomen babebat avos. ° 
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city was general, extending to every part of it; a 
Purentalia were expiatory sacrifices, intended to conelliate 
the peace of the dend: neither of which could take place on 
a general scale with more propricty than at the end of the 
year; neither a general purgation of the city from all the 
defilements and impurities which it might have contracted in 
the course of the preceding year, nor sacrifices and offerings 
designed to propitiate the Dii Manes for both the past and 
the coming year, 

It is another strong argument of the sume thing that the 
Terminalia or feast of Terminus was fixed by Numa himself 
to the 28d of this month; which Ovid on that necount calls 
Sacrorum terminus, and Varro Extremus anni dies: though 
there were five days still left even in February after it, It 
is an equally strong intimation of the same thing that the 
proper seat of the intercalary month in the proper years was 
in February, on the day after the 28d of that month, Omni 
autem interkalationi, says Macrobius', mensis Februarius 
deputatus est quoniam is ultimus anni erat, Nor can there 
be any doubt that in every form of the lunwsolar year the 
natural seat of the intercalary, that is the supplementary, 
month ix the end of the years, 

Lastly, it is a further argument of the same thing, and (ns 
it will be seen when it comes to be explained) as strong an 
argument as any, that Februarius alone in the calendar of 
Numa was a month of 28 days; every other was one of 20 
or 31: not because of any preference of the odd to the even 
number, which the ancients generally assign as the reason 
of this distinction, but because the nature of Noma’s lunar 
cycle and the standard of the mean lunation on which it was 
founded, in pursuance of a system of compensations of ex- 
‘eceses of n cortain kind by defects of a contrary kind, re~ 
quired that, while every other month should be 29 or 31 days 
long after a certain order, the last should be one of 28 days 
only; and so far should be singular in that respect. 
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that, if the number of interreges was just equal | 
the patricians, as assumed by him also, viz. 150%, 
of them was king in his turn once nt Joast | 
pointment of a successor to Romulus; the cycle of interregna 
must bave been completed in 75 days, and no more. 
Dionysius’ account of the interregaum is as follows*: 

O Effie Emaveip Pasidcds pry oidels dxedelxOy'Papsation, dpi | 

ves fw wadodor peoofact\evov éxenedciro ray cower, rocdedé rena 
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aévre txantos, év aly ray re /dptous «lye xal rh Aoma THe Part 
Aaxlis doulas ovupoda. napedBov 8 d xparos Epler 7H Bevnkpy 










© That Plutarch had some foundation for this sappasition appears from 
Dionysiusy: yet, (Romutus, xiii. and xx,) he himself supposes the mum= 
ber originally 100, and at the junction of the Sabine 160 more, On 
which principle it raat have been 200 at the death of Romulus, 

‘The original number is very uniformly represented as 160. 

Buccina cagebat priscos in verba Quirites. 
Centum illi in prato expe senatus erant, 
Propertius, iv. i. 136 

Cf. Festus, iii. 74. 10 Conturiatus: xiv. 327. 13 Patrest xvii. 496. 19 Se 
natores : wlso, xv. 414 31-24 Qui Patres; 164 added De Plebe, by the 
eonsul P. Valerius, to make up the number af 300. Cf. Livy, i. 2, who 
‘supposes thom to bave been made up to that number by Brutus. 

‘The Patrician badge or insigne, worn on the boot of shoe, was the let 
ter C, or lunar crescent, 

Felix ot sapiens et nobilis et generosu 
Adpositam nigre lunem qubtexit alutae. 
Juvenal, vii, tgt: cf, 186, 189. 
CE Plotareh, Questiones Romans, bexvi.: ci.: the Anthologia Grupea, ii. 
p.16.1.26: Marcellus of Side: Philostratus, Vite Sophistarum, ii. 554 Bs 
Herodes. ‘This is often explained as if it wax meant of the first letter ba. 
Centum ; and 90 was intended to bo a memorial of their original nuraber. 
Ch. Zonsras, vii, 9. 328 A—B: Lydus, De Mensibus, i. 19. 10. 1. 162 
Isidore, Origines, xix. 34. 171 Hi: Patricios ealealoe Romulus reperit iii 
corrigiarum assutaque Inns. iis soli patricii utebantur. luna autem in is 
‘non sideris formam sed notam centenarii numeri significabat, quod inith 
patricii eenatores centum fuerint. 
® i, 570 ch 63. ¥ iL Aa, 038 aT | 
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hundred out of the Sabines is not mentioned by him®, ‘Their 
numbers are supposed to be still one hundred at the death 
of Romulus, Nor does he recognize nny adidition to them 
before the reign of Turquinius Priscus*. Consequently be 
must have supposed their numbers at the death of Romulus 
to have becn still the same as at first *, 

Tt does not distinctly appear whether he intended this five 
days’ reign of that of each member of the decad individually, 
or of that of the body collectively. The latter is most pro- 
hable; because he adds, that the cycle of reigns went through 


* Suidas, MecofaciAevr: Mera avarov 'Papidov drapyiar oops & 9 
“Poyp dnuavtdv Brov b abyednroe +3 eipos raw xowey ele wpayadrar, wea 
pepo cipyiy roie émupaverripos av SovXevribw de BiaBoxie erraniuowrs, 
oft peooBaaAeie Srdpaoar. Appian, B.C. i:98. on oceasion. of the die« 
tatorship of Sulla: "Popalois midas ear’ dperiv heav ol Bomddele nk bmire 
nur abriov doblivor Hovheurije érepor map” érepor émi eévre jdpas Hoxer Saue 
murd Dror 6 Bijpos Boxywsioes Basrdrier, «ai rGrde vie mevOijmepor 
“Lereppnya éeddour" ely & dv “Evroogte Bacidete. dpyapiors 3 terdiram of 
Dijyorres ris dpxis dei npobrideaav. cai et wore xark verxtay Tmarot ote 
ein, Bde j Kxroagde Bactdeie cat aire dylyvero fe ry raw imdray yepero- 
war. Historie Auguste 8S. Vopiseus, 'Tacitue Imp. 1: Quod post ex- 
cessum Romuli novello adhue Romanw urbis imperio factam Poatifices, 
Penes quos scribends historize potestas fuit, in litteras retnlerunt, ut. in 
«+++ iniretur; hoc post Aurelianuin .., . sex totis menwibus 
tamen modix hac ab illo negotio caussa separanda ext. 
jam primum enim cum interregnum initum eat post Romulum, interregen 
tamen facti sunt, totusque ille annus per quinos et quaternos dies sive 
ternos centam senatoribus depatatus est, ite at qui valerent interreges: 
‘essent singuli dumtaxat. quare factum est ut et plures annos interregnum 
iniretur ne aliquis sub wquali dignitate Romani expers remaneret imperil. 
huue accedit quod etiam eub consulibus tribunisque militaribus . . . aiquando 
interregnum initum est interreges fuerunt, nee unquim ita vacua fit hoe 
nomine Romana respublica ut nullus interrex biduo ealtern triduowe creme 
retur. video mibi posse objici curulee magistratus apud majores nostros 
quadrienninma in republica non fuiase, sed erant tribant plebis cum tribtt= 
‘sicla potestate quic pars maxima regalia imperii est, tamen non eat pro- 
Gitum interreges ov tempare non fuiese, 
9 i Bs oh iecmpias Vel, 44 a7. 
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such disputes, and there is every reason t u 
they took up some time; that they had been going 
good while before this temporary expedient of the 
regnum was adopted. One or two months are all 
want, to advance the earliest possible date of the elec 
‘Numa Vompilius from the middle of October B,C. 714 
the ond of that year at least, ’ 

On the whole then it does not appear that the appointment 
of Numa could be assumed to have taken place, under any 
circumstances, before the end of B.C. 714; and it might 
have done so at the beginning of B.C, 713. The date, which 
both Plutarch! and Dionysiuss actually assign it, is O1.16.8. 
B.C. 714—713.. The latter ndds that he was under 40 years 
of age at the time, thongh not far from it: Terropaxorracrias 
od roAd dreixe. Plutarch” supposes him to have been in his 
40th year. If he was born on the day of the Foundation, or 
about it, B.C. 750, he must have been 36 years old complete, 
on or about the Palilia, B.C. 714; and nearly 37 complete 
at the time which we are assuming as the probable date of 
his clection, the beginning of B.C. 713, 


Sxcrron VIL—On the epoch of the Calendar of Numa. 
i In terms of the year of the Aira Vulgaria. 

‘The determination of the most probable date of the begin- 
ning of the reign of Numa, as we have already observed, is a 
necessary preliminary to that of the epoch of his correction 
‘of the calendar. According to Livy! the first act of his reign 
was this correction; Omnium primum ad cursum lunwe in 
duodecim menses describit annum: and though this state- 
ment cannot be understood without some qualification, (for 
it appears that other things were done by him, even prior to 
this, which would take up time,) it may be inferred from it 
that the correction of the calendar must have been one of the 
first acts of his reign. 

But from the nature of the case an undertaking like that 
of the reformation of the calendar though begun in one year 
could not be carried into clfect before the nextat the earliest, 
We may judge of what was likely to be the case at Rome in 
‘this instance from the analogy of the correction of Solon at 
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ease could not have been possible, The first day ix | 
of Romulus was the first of Martius: the first in that of 
Nama was the first of Januarius. It was not possible there- 
fore for the first day in the latter, in the first instance of all, 
to have been the first day in the former also, unless the 
Janunrins of Numa had been substituted in the place of the 
Martius of Romulus; and testimony as we have seen is uni- 
form that Januarius was added to the year of Romulus, not 
substituted for sny one of its months, and that Januarius was 
always the first month in the calendar of Numa,and Martins 
was always the second, 

It was impossible then for the Kalends of January in the 
‘first year of Nama to have coincided under any cireumstances 
with the Kalends of March in the corresponding year of 
Romulus; if Januarius in the former was to be a different 
thing from Martius in the latter, and yet the Martius of the 
latter was to cnterinto theformer also. Still leas possible must 
that have been under the actual circumstances of the case. 
‘The first day of the Martius of Romulus immediately before 
the correction of Numa was falling on Jaly 20 B.C. 713: 
and immediately after it, on May 20 B.C. 712. If the 
Januarius of Numa had been substituted for the Martius of 
Romulus of B.C. 713, it must have borne date July 20; if 
prefixed to it, it must have borne date June 21; and had it 
been substituted for the Martius of B.C, 712 it must have 
borne date May 20; had it been prefixed to it, it must have 
borne date April 21. The site of the Januarius of Nama in 
the uatural year is fixed, not only by tradition and testimony 

but by the internal evidence of the calendar itself, and by a 
variety of feasts ond observances attached to this month 
Every thing of that kind conspires to restrict it to the winter 
quarter of the yoar, or at least to the early spring. It is 
impossible that the Januarius of Numa could ever have been 
rogurded as a month of the summer. The kalends of the 
Januarius of Numa then and the kalends of the Martius of 
Romulus could not have coincided under any circumstances ; 
much less-under the actual circumstances of B.C. 71 oF 
B.C. 712, The utmost degree of coincidence between the 

new enlendar and the old, which could reasonably be expected 

@ priori, would be this: that possibly the first Kalends of 
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‘Nundinal correction, Tt was derived from 
year, and it was referred to it ever after. The 
year could not be any where in use without i 
coexistence of the Primitive. We hope to see proofs at 
hereafter that this must have been the case nt Cures, the 
birth place of Numa Pompilius; and that, though Cures had 
its Nundinal year even in his time, it bad not ceased even in 
his time also to recognize the Primitive year. 

Macrobius, speaking of Janus and of the different opinions — 
entertained about him, observes; Inde et simulacram ejos 
plerumque fingitur manu dextera trecentorum et sinisten: 
sexaginta et qninque numerum retinens, ad demonstrandam 
anni dimensionem, que pracipua est solis potestask. And 
that he is here describing « figure of Janus, and » certain 
configaration of the hands and the fingers in particular, 
which was supposed to have beef first given to them by 
Numa, and to have been banded down traditionally from bis 
time as the proper mode of representing the Janus of anti- 
quity, appears from Pliny!; Proterea Janus Geminus « 
Nama rege dicatus, qui pacis bellique argumento colitur, 
digitis itn figuratis ut, trecentornm quinquaginta quingue 
dierum nota, per significationem auni temporis et avi se 
deum indicaret. Whether the original reading of the text 
in this instance was quinquaginta quinque, or scxaginta 
quinquo, at first sight may be doubtful. The testimony of 
Macrobius just quoted would determine it in favour of the 
latter. Harduin on the authority of what he terms the pro~ 
batissimi codices retains the reading of 855 ; but he admits 
notwithstanding the existence of the various reading of 365, 

Nor can there be any doubt in our opinion that 365 is the 
true reading. It is the only one consistent with the numbers 
in Macrobius, and also with other descriptions of the same 
kind of representation of Janus, which are upon record, 
Lydos thus speaks of Janus™: Kai oi wav d(unppor airdy peo 
Aoyoias, viv pew wAcis TH bef depowra doavel Oupedy, viv B Fh 
py Befig rpvaxooias 17 dt dripg Lijcovra névre ious dppotera, 
Bomepa ray duavrée Lyte wal rerpdpophov dxo rie Tercdpwe 
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days in general: and it wns natural to refer ‘ 

tion of a year of some kind, in such a figure as. 

Janus of Numa, to his own year, the year of his own calendar, 
a year of 355 days only. 

We have been so much the more particular in endeavour- 
ing to ascertain the true account of this emblematical, 
tion of Janus, because, as traced up to Numa himself and as 
the traditional mode of representing Numa’s own Janus, it 
proves incontestably that even whon contriving and publish- 
ing a civil calendar, adapted to certain assumptions of the 
nature and constitution of the lunar year, which required 
certain corresponding assumptions of the nature and length 
of the solar year, Numa was well aware of the only true 
year of that kind which could be considered the constitution 
and appointment of naturo, next to the natural solar or tro- 
pical year; viz, the Primitive equable year of $65 days, the 
perpetual measure of the natural tropical year itself im in- 
tegral days and nights. 

With respect then to the question which we are consider- 
ing, that of the Epoch of the correction of Numa, in the 
sense of the day on which it actually took its rise; it is am 
‘obvious inference from these premises that, though it could 
not possibly have borne date from the first of Martins in the 
Nundinal year concurrent with that of its own publication, 
it might and very probably would be found to.have borne 
date from the Thoth of this Primitive year, older than Nama, 
older than the Nundinal year of Romulus, and the ultimate 
origin of the Nundinal year itself, and never supplanted or 
superseded by it: a year known also to Numa, and recognized 
by him, in a very significant manner as the abstract type of 
the natural solar year in the sense of the civil year, and as 
more closely associated with his own Janus than any other 
form of the year besides, The year of the accession of Noma 
then haying been probably determined to B.C, 713, and the 
year of the actual publication of his correction of the calendar 
to B.C. 712; we have next to consider on what day, B.C. 
712, the primitive Thoth was falling. 

Our General Tables shew that B.C. 712 and A.M. 3293 
(both dated from January 1 at midnight) corresponded to 
Ara Cyclica 3295; and that the Primitive Thoth at mid- 
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Section TX.—General statement of the proofs by 

Epoch of the Calendar of Numa, Feb. UF B.C. 

i. By the epoch of tho Decemviral calendar, directly deda- 
cible from this of the calendar of Numa. . 

ii, By the epoch of the Irregular calendar, regulirly 
eible from that of the Decemyiral calendar, and 
that from this of the calendar of Numa. 

iii. By the epoch of the Julian correction, regularly dedu- 
cible from that of the Irregular calendar, and through that 
from this of the calendar of Numa. 

iv. By the cyclo of Tutercalary years in the regular calen- 
dar both that of Numa and that of the Decemvirs ; exemi- 
plified and substantinted by actual years of that kind. 

v. By the cycle of the Nundinal day, from the first Nun- 
dinal day in the calendar of Numa to the first in the Julian 
correction ; confirmed and illustrated in like manner by ac~ 
tual instances. 

vi, By every date both in the regular and in the irregular 
calendar, which can be certainly or probably detcemined in 
terms of the proleptical Julian year, from the epoch of the 
enlendar of Numa to that of the Julian correction; by lie 
torical data of every kind whether directly supplied by testi- 
mony, or circumstantially to be collected ; by dates of eclipses 
solar or lunar; by dates of solar ingresses; by dates of new 
or of full moons, which are any where on record in Roman 
history, or are in any manner to be collected from it. ‘There 
is nothing of this kind from B.C. 712 to B.C. 45 which is not 
found to bear witness to the truth of our Roman Calendar, 


Secrrox X.—Confirmation of the derivation of the Epoch of 
the Calendar of Numa from the Primitive year, by two dis. 
tinet proofs, i, The date of the Palilia in the first year of the 
Sirst cycle of Numa. 

There are however two arguments, distinct from any of 
the above, of the derivation of the correction of Numa from 
the Primitive equable year, which may very properly be 
adduced at present. One of these is the date of the Palilin 
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dies anni extremus constitutus; though he 
there were five days remaining, cven after the 
and in the same month; which made up the complement of 
that month and the full measure of the year: Duodecimus 
enim mensis Febrnarius: et cum interkalatur inferiores: 
quingue dies duodecimo deruntur mense. 

Neither of these explanations is satisfactory, With regard 
to Ovid's, it appears even from his own Fasti that the Ter- 
minalia in his time was not the close of the ritual year even 
‘a8 supposed to end in February; if the Regifugium at least 
on the 24th~, and the Equiria in Campo Martio on the 
27ths, both made part of that year+. As to Varro’s, even if 
true, it would be applicable only to the intercalary years of 
the calendar: nor can we comprehend how, even in that case, 
to detuch the Inst five days from February and to attach 
them to the intercalary month could have the effect of making: 






* Cf. Ansonius, De Foriis Romanis, 385. verse 27. 
Nuno etiam veteres celebrantur Equiria Indi : 
Prima hice Romanus nomina circus habet. 
‘Tortnllian, iv, 143. De Spectaculis, g: Dehine Equiria Marti Romulus 
dixit; which ascribes the institution of there games to Romulus, Ser 
vins seems to have been of the same opinion; from bis dating the Con- 
vualia of Romulus in March: ad An. viii. 696. 

‘The Equiria being sttached to the iii Kal, Martias in the calendar of 
‘Numa or that of the Decernvirs, February 27 Roman; that was a time of 
the year at which the ‘Tiber wax very likely to be overiiowing ite banks, 
and laying the Campus Marthus under water. In this,case, the Equiria 
were celebrated on the Mons Cocliue. Festus, xi. 228. 
pus in Calio Monte dicitur, quod in eo Equiria solebant Seri siquando 

jo Tiberie Campum Martium occupassent. 

Ovid has the date of the Equirla in March, distinct from those of 
February, on the 14th of March, Pridie Idus, (Cf the Maffaean and the 
Vatican Kalendar also). 











Altern gramineo spectabis Equitia campo 
Quem Tiberis curvis in latus urget aquis. 
‘Qui tamen ejecta i forte tenebitur anda 
Canlius accipiet pulverulentas equos. 
Fasti, iii, 518. 
‘And this too no doubt was liable to happen not luter in the year than the 
middle of March, 


+ Pasti, 685. Kal. Maffwan. spud Foggint = Mid. 857. 
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Always consisted of one and (he, sume. nhinet 
though on the principle of the reditus retro, an ‘on the supe 
position that even the first cycle of Numa was but the con- 
tinuation de facto of n series of cycles of the same kind, it 
might have been considered capable of holding good just at 
the time when his correction actually came into existence ; 
yet it would be an objection even to this hypothesis that the 
dast year of one of Numa’s cycles was not a common year 
but an intercalary one. The five lust days of his Merke- 
donius under such circumstances might have coincided with 
the five cpngomene of the primitive year, but the 23rd of his 
February would not have coincided with the 30th of the pri- 
mitive Mesore. The 22nd of his Merkedonius indeed would 
have done so; but it would not hare represented the Termi- 
nalian: the date of which in Numa’s calendar both in the 
common and in the interealary years of the cycle was always 
the 23rd of February. 

But these objections after all are trifling. The principle of 
these arrangements of the calendar of Numa is clear enough; 
whatsoever might be their operation and effeet in practice. 
The 24rd of his February was ax much the close or boundary 
of his year as the 30th of Mesore of the primitive year. The 
five days of his February, remaining after the 23rd, were as 
much epagomene, (supernumerary or complementary days) 
im hie yoar, as the five appendices of the Primitive year in 
that. He could not have taken the idea of such arrange. 
ments from any thing but the Primitive year, whieh ex- 
hibited so perfect « pattern for his imitation in that respect, 
And even with regard to the usc and application of these 
five days after his Terminalia, if the truth had been handed 
down it might have been found to be as Ovid supposed; viz. 
that Numa’s liturgic or ritual year was closed by his Tormi- 
nalia* in a common year, and by the corresponding day in 


+ It ie agreed that the Terminnlia in the Roman calendar was an instin 
tution of Numa’s; and that the ceremony of this day was of his own ap~ 
pointing. Cf. Pliny, HN. xvii. 2.p.6: Festus, xvil, 506, 13, Termino » 
Deaique Numa Pompiliue statnit eum qui Terminam exarasset et ipeum 

ot bores ancras ease. Dionysius Hal. ii. 74: Keledoos pap dndany map 
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from the mere fact of the hypotheses on which his 
appears to bave been constructed, that the true mean length 
of the Iunar year, or the trae mean length of the solar, in 
conformity at least to the principles of the octaéteric cyele, 
could not have been known to Numa; but we should rather 
suspend our judgment in reference to this question, until the 
entire system and occonomy of his calendar has been laid 
open, and we have been enabled thereby to see in what man- 

‘ner the assumptions and principles which served ms its foum- 

dation were made to work together, in bringing about the 

result proposed by every Iunwsolar cycle: viz. the readjust. 
ment of the lunar and solar momenta one to another, if not 
every year, yet after n certain number of years. 

} Macrobius indeed (as we have seen) would make it appear 
as if Numa’s assumed standard of the mean lunar year bad 
been originally the same ns the octaéteric, 354 days, but by 
the addition of one day purposely given to Jannarius, In ho- 
norem imparis numeri, had been afterwards increased to B50 
days. Paulo post Numa in honorem imparis numeri, secre 
tum hoc et ante Pythagoram parturiente natura, unum ad- 
jecit dicm, quem Januario dedit, ut tam im anno quam in 
mensibus singulis preter unum Februarium impar nomerds 
servaretur®, But Censorinus’ has no such assertion of any 
after correction of the length of his year; nor is it any 
where else to be met with, It is in fact confuted by its own’ 
improbability ; supposing as it does that the calendar of 
Numa had been already framed and proposed on one prin- 
ciple, yet was immediately afterwards remodelled and repub- 
lished on another. It is inconsistent alyo with Macrobins’ 
own account of his cycle as a whole, afterwards given; nt 
Teast if that account held good of it und was applicable to it 
from the first. But in reality the supposition is purely gen 
tuitous; and is founded on the implicit asamption of a pre- 
ference in the mind of Numa of the odd to the even number; 
which, if it actually existed therein, ought to have produced 
its effect from the first, and ought to have determined the 







* Sabarualls, [. 43. 263. * De Die Natali, xx, 
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standard of the year of Numa to 355 days not to 354 from 
the first. 


Seerion IL—Order and length of the months in the Calendar 
of Numa, Testimonies. 

ii, The mean annual lunar standard of Numa being 355 
days, his mean monthly standard, or the mean length of 
each of his months supposed to have been equal to one an- 
other, must have been the twelfth part of 355 daya; i.e. 29 
days 14 hours. Consequently, two hours more than the 
mean standard of the octadteris, 29 days 12 hours. With 
regard then to the distribution of twelve Iunations, each of 
sock a standard as this, umong the twelve civil months of his 
calendar; the first thing to be considered is the order and 
length of these months, as handed down by tradition and 
testimony. 

‘This order and these Iongths, in each instance but that of 
Februarius, (the twelfth month in the calendar of Numa, but 
the second in the Julian calendar,) might be collected even 
from the order and lengths of the months in the Julinn cor 
rection, ns actually in use at the present day: for cach of 
these is just the same at present as in the time of Juliug 
Cesar. And as it is known in what manner the correction 
of Cwsar was obtained from the calendar previously in use ; 
{ie which of the months he retained as he found them, and 
which he increased in length; and not only what additions 
he made to the lengths of particular months but also in what 
part of those months he inserted them ;) it is manifest that 
wwe should have nothing to do but to reverse this process in 
‘each instance, and to take out of the calendar at present the 
days introduced by Cesar, and we should get the calendar 
‘exactly as it stood before the correction of Cwsar: which 
calendar s0 recovered, as we have observed, in all but the 
place of February would be a facsimile of that which in the 
first instance proceeded from Numa. 

It is better however that the answer to this question of the 
order and of the lengths of the months in the calendar of 
Noma should be assigned by the express testimonies of an- 
tiquity ; which we shall thercfore proceed to state. 


, Consorinus proposes in the first place the scheme of the 
va 
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calendar of Romulus; slewing the onder and | 
months as followae, 
i Martius xxxi dieram vi Sextilis xxx = dieraus 





i Aprilia xx “ vii September seer we 
iii Mains xxxi vill October xxi os 
Ww Jwoine exe ” ix November sre aS 
¥ Quinctilia xxxi x December xxx 


After which he procesis: Quorum quatuor wonjores pleai 
coteri sex cavi vocabantur, postea sive a Numa ut ait Fulyius, 
sive nt Junius a Tarquinio, duodecim facti sunt menses, et 
flies ccely ; quamvis luna duodecim suis mensibus eveliy dies 
yideatur explere. sed ut unus dies abundaret aut per impru~ 
dentiam accidit, aut quod magis credo ea superstition qua 
impar numerus plenus ct magis faustus habebatur. corte ad 
annum priorem unus et quinguaginta dies accesserunt; qui 
quia menses duos non implerent, sex illis cavis mensibus dies 
sunt singuli detracti, et ad eos additi; factique sunt dies 
quinquaginta septem: et ex his duo menses, Januarius unde- 
triginta dicram Februnrius duodctriginta. atque ita omnes 
menses pleni et impari dicrum numero ess¢ ceperunt, excepto 
Februario; qui solus cavus et ob hoc ceteris infaustior est 
habitus. 

The six months in the calendar of Romulus, thus desig~ 
nated as cavi, arc those in the above scheme cach of which 
has 30 days, Aprilis, Junius, Sextilis, September, November, 
December, What Censorinus means is that Numa took ome 
day away from each of these, leaving the rest as they were ; 
which six days being added to 51, (the difference between a 
year of 355 days and one of 804,) and making up 57in all, he 
divided them between Januarius and Februarius in such 
Proportion as to give 20 to the former and 28 to the latter. 
‘Consequently the length of the months in his calendar, ac- 
cording to Censorinus, whether the order or not, waa as 
follows. 








Calendar of Numa, according to Censorinus. 
i Januarius 29 dierum vii Sextilis 2g dierun 


ii Martius gr. vill September 29 
Hi Aprils, 29. ix October 31 
iv Maun gt x November 39 .. 
vy Junius 29, xi Decomber 39. 
vi Quinetilis 31. wil Februarius 28. 


© De Die Netaii, xe, 
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ji. Maerobius’ account: is virtually to the same effect. 
Januarius igitur, Aprilis, Junins, Sextilis, September, No- 
vember, December undetricenis ccnachantur dicbus, et quin- 
tanas Nonas habebant; ac post Idue in omnibus a. d. se. 
ptimum decimum Kulendas computabatur. Martius vero, 
Mains, Quinctilis, et October dies tricenos singulos posside- 
bant. Nonw in his septimanw erant ; similiterque post Idus 
decem et septem dies in singulis usque ad sequentes Kalendas 
putabantur. sed solus Februnrins viginti ct octo retinuit dies; 
qunsi inferia ct deminutio ct par numerus convenirct, 

This too gives the length of the months of Numa, if not 
their order, according to Macrobius as follows. 


Calendar of Numa, according to Macrobius. 
i Japuarius 29 dierum vil Sextilis 29 dierurm 


fi Martius 30 viii September 29 
ili Aprilis 29. ix October 31 
iw Maine 31. x November 29 
v Junius 29. xi December 9 
vi Qninetilis 31. xii Februariue 28 


iii. Sed cum ratio illa ante Numam a lune cursu disere- 
paret, lunari computatione annum perequarunt; quinqua- 
ginta ct uno die auctum. ut ergo perficerent xii menses, de 
sex mensibus superioribus detraxerunt dies singulos, eosque 
quinguaginta istis et uni dicbus adnexuernnt; factique quin- 
Guaginta septem divisi suat in duos menses, quorum alter 
xxix alter xxvii dies detinebat. sic annus habere quinque 
atque quinquaginta ct trecentos dies ceepit®: which is sub- 
stantially to the same effect as either of tho preceding ac- 
counts, and especially as that of Censorinus, 


Srorrow 11L.—Remarks on the preceding statements. 
Upon the preceding statements in general we may observe 
i. That though Censorinus has given the name of pleni to all 
the months in the calendar of Numa but February, and 
therefore has restricted the sense of pleni menses to those of 
‘an uneven number of days, whether 29 or 31; yet, all being 
considered as lunar alike, it is more correct to call the months: 
of 29 days only cavi, and those of 31 only plent: the single 
4 Satarnalia, i. 13. 264. © Molinus, i 








ii. It will follow from this distinction that the months in 
the Tunar calendar of Numu also, like those of | 
calendar in general, and especially like those of the octaéteric 
in particular, were some pleni some cavi, according to the 
usual mode of dividing and distinguishing them in that 
respect. iii, The menzes ouvi, in the calendar of Numa, like 
those in the octaéteric calendar also, in the order of succes 
sion must have been prior to the menses pleni* iv. The 
menses cavt of Numa also, like those of the octuéteria in 
general, must have been months of 29 days; but his menses 
pleni, unlike those of the octaéteris, must have been mouths 
of 31 days. Consequently, while the double lunation or 
diunvor of the octaéteric calendar was one of 59 days, that of 
Numa’ calendar must have been one of 60 days; and, while 
the standing difference of the menses pleni and menses cavi in 
the octatteric cycle was one day, in that of Numa it must 
hnve been two days. 
vy. While the months in the octaéteric calondar, as cari 
and pleni, alternated regularly from the beginning to the end 
of the year, those of Numa, as cavi and pleni also, alternnted 
regularly only for the first six months; alternated indeed, but 
not in the same order as before, nor regularly even among 
themselves, for the last six. The reasons of this distinction 
have never been properly explained, not even by the ancients, 
much less in modorn tim ‘et they are calculated to throw: 
great light on the principles and assumptions of Numa's eor- 
rection, and on the truth of the traditionary accounts of the 
uetual constitution of his calendar, 















Snotrox LV.—On the rule of the alternation of the menses 
cavi and the menses pleni in the year of Numa; and on the 
reasons on which it was founded, 

Now this peculiar rule of his calendar was ultimately 


* Censorious, De Die Natali, xaiir Minime videntur crease qui ad 
Jame cursum menses civiles accommodarunt, ut in Grecia plerique; apadl 
qu0s alterni mentes (i. ¢. every other month, consequently the even months) 
ad tricenos dies sunt facti, majores quoque nostei idem sunt semua 
‘comm annum dierum ecely haberent. | 


_uill 











ie ehaccarll weimeniarta: puiaiten dupe eetaete ‘but not 
more, Let us then proceed to shew in what manner this 
principle of limitation will account for the peculiar alternn- 
~ cuierelvelreembeaitmtllerm sateen 
from the beginning to the end of his year, 

i, ‘The first mean natural double lunation of Numa Pers 
days four hours long; the first mean civil one was G0 days 
Jong. The excess of the latter on the former was conse 
quently 20 hours. The mean new moon of his third month 
therefore would anticipate 20 hours on the civil. But that 
was allowable, on the principle which haa just been pointed 
out. The months then, having begun to alternate as coed 
(or 29 days long) and as plené (or 31 days long), to the end 
of the first double lunation, might be allowed ta dovso still 
beyond it, 

ii. The first four mean natural months of Numa would 
contain 118 days 8 hours; the first four of his civil months: 
would contnin 120 dnys; i. c. one day 16 hours more than 
the former. The fifth mean new moon of Numa then would 
anticipate one day 16 hours on the fifth civil. But this too 
was nn allowable discrepancy ; for it did not yet amount to 
the difference between one of his menses pleni and one of bis 
menses cavi, two entire days. The order of the months 
therefore, as cavi und pleni, which had gone on thas far, 
might still be permitted to go on in the same way for two 
months more. 

iii. The first six mean natural months of Noma would 
contain 177 days 12 hours: the first six civil months 180 
days. The difference would=2 days 12 hours. The seventh 
natural mean new moon of Nama consequently would anti« 
cipate 2 days 12 hours on the seventh civil; and that would 
he more than could be permitted: because it exceeded the 
difference of one of his menser pleni and one of his menser 
cavi by 12 hours, of half aday. ‘The most natural and obe 
vious method of correcting this excess being the abstraction 
of a day from the next double lunation in one or other of its: 
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eae on if that could not be done with propriety 
from the first, which was covus alrendy, it must be done from 


‘the second, which otherwise would be plenus. ‘The alterna- 
ion of the months then, as cavi and pleai, which had begun 
and gone on without interruption to the end of the third 
double lanation, would begin to be changed at this point; 
and the next double lunation, mstead of consisting of one 
hollow and of one full month, like all before it until then, 
would be found to consist of two hollow months one after 
the other. This is the true explanation of the first instance 
of departare from the general rule of alternation observed im 
the octasterie calendar, which begins to appear in the calen- 
dar of Numa in the seventh and eighth of its months. And 
this is the true reason why each of theso, that is both Sextilis 
and September, as making up the fourth double lunation in 
his calendar, was a month of 29 days. 

iv. The first eight mean natural months of Numa would 
contain 236 days 16 hours; the first eight civil months 
under the circumstances affecting the two Inst, which have 
just been explained, would contain 240 ~2 days or 238 days. 
‘The excess of the civil over the natural then would be one 
day eight hours. The ninth mean new moon of Numa con- 
sequently would anticipate one day eight hours on the ninth 
civil, But that was allowable; being less than the difference 
of one of his menses pleni and one of his menses cavi in ge- 
neral, either of which could have place in his calendar pro 
re nata, Thie anticipation therefore would require no im- 
mediate correction, It might be permitted to stand over for 
another double month. 

‘The fifth double lunation of Numa then would consist of 
one full and one hollow month. The question would be only 
To what order? Whether in the old, of one hollow and of 
‘one full month, or in the new, of one full and of one hollow 
month? Now had the original rule of the alternation been 
again adopted in the fifth double Iunation, it would have 
entailed this anomaly; viz. That three calendar mouths 
would have been hollow in sequence, Sextilis, September, 
and October: and that would have been totally inconsistent 
with the relation of the civil lunar year to the natural, and 
‘with the character and constitution of the civil lunar calendar 








itself, It could not possibly therefore be 

to revert to the old rule of alternation at the beginnis 

the fifth double Junation. Consequently that sanebalaaal 
tinued which had been virtually substituted for it in the 
preceding double month ; the second half of which consisted: 
of an hollow month, not of a full one, Such we apprehend 
is the reason why October, though the ninth month in the 
calendar of Numa, wns nevertheless appointed to be plenus, 
and November, though the tenth, was appointed to be eaume; 
contrary to the role, with respect to the length of the odd 
and of the even month respectively, observed in every other 
instance but the ith until then. 

¥. The first ten mean natural months of Numa would 
contain 295 days 20 hours; the first teu civil months, as 
hitherto regulated in point of length, would contain 300—2 
or 298 days. The difference would = 2 days 4 hours, The 
mean new moon therefore of the eleventh month would anti- 
cipate two days four hours on the mean civil; and that 
would be a greater difference than could be allowed to re- 
main uncorrected. It must therefore be corrected in the 
course of the next double lunation; but as this was also the 
Jost in the calendar, if Numa’s mean natural new moon and 
his mean civil new moon were to coincide at the begin~ 
ning of the next year as they had done at the 

of this, not.culy-would provision have to: be, madelimidtlige 
course of this last double lunation for retrenching the excess 
of the civil on the natural month already accumulated up to 
the commencement of it, but also for preventing any further 
difference of the sume kind from this time to the end of the 
year. Provision would have to be made for restoring the 
course of mean natural lunar time and mean civil lunar time 
to the relations of origination in such a combination of one 
with the other a3 this; i. ¢. for bringing about a perfect 
dronarderams of cither in terms of the other, in the course of 
the last double month thus common to both. 

Now it is manifest that this could be effected only by 
abridging one or both of its component parts; and by pro~ 
portioning the abridgment to the necessity of the ease. The 
measure of this necessity was easy to be ascertained. Numa 
would have to take into account first the anticipation of the 
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to have been the true reason why, though October the ninth: 
month in the colendar of Numa was appointed to be plennr 
and November the tenth to be cavus; yet December the 
eleventh month was appointed to be cars also. December 
however being carws, with 29 days out of 57, (all that still 
remained in the calendar,) February must be cavis also, yet 
with 28 days only instead of 29. 

We sce then from this review that it was just as natural, 
‘nnd just os consistent with the principles and assumptions of 
his calendar, that the months of Numa should be cari and 
pleni respectively as those of the octaéteris: but regularly so 
only for the first six months, from Jannarius to Quinetilix, 
irregularly so for the Inst six, from Sextilis to Pebruarius. 
‘We see too that it was just as natural in such a calendar that 
Febeuarius at the end of the year should have 28 days 
‘as Jannarius at the beginning 29, Consequently that no just 
inference could be drawn from this last fact in particular in 
favour of Nuroa’s supposed preference of the odd to the even 
number for the use of his own calendar ; or that, if any such 
inference is deducible from the structure of his calendar it- 
self, it is not from this particular characteristic of it, the 
namber of days in Februarius, as the twelfth month, eom- 
pared with that in Januarius, as the first, but from the num= 
ber of days in all his months but the last, the menses pleni 
and the menses cavi alike: which is an odd number and not 
fn even one throughout. And yet we shall probably see ren~ 
son hereafter to conclude that even this characteristic of his 
calendar, general as it is, was the effect of accident more 
than of design, 

With respect to the length of February; it is clear that, 
every thing in the calendar being digested and administered 
up to that month as we have explained it, it could not have 
been different from what it appears to have actually been. 
‘Three days must be abstracted from the length of one of the 
months which made up the last double lanation; and they 
were in reality abstracted from this month: which must 
otherwise have been a full month, if December the preceding 
month was an hollow one, and of the regular length of 
Numa’s full month, 31 days, as December was of his hollow 













Laisa 

it must have been simply lanar. And though it cannot b 
denied that nothing could have become more irregular than: 
the actual rule of intercalation, as applied to the administra- 
tion of the calendar both immedintely prior to, and long 
before, the Julian correction ; yet those who insist on this 
fact are earefal to explain at the same time that it was not the 
fault of the calendar itself, nor because of any inherent de- 
fectivencss of the scheme provided by ita author: but solely 
na the effect of time, and of the course of circumstances; or 
of negligence and inattention if not of design on the part of 
those who had the charge of the calendar. ‘Thus Cieerol, 
spenking of the une kind of provision for the use of sudhom 
calendar also ns he himsclf must be supposed to be pre 
scribing in this part of his Polity; Feriarum festorumque 
dierum ratio in liberis requictem habet litium et jurgiorum, 
in servis operum et laborum: quas compositor anni com 
ferre debet et nd perfectionem operum rusticorum. quod 
tempus ut sacrificiarum libamenta serventur fetusque pe 
Corum, qu dicta in lege sunt, diligenter habenda ratio inter 
kalandi est: quod institutum perite a Numa posteriorum 
pontifioum negligentia dissipatum est, 














Srcrion VI—Onx the Name of the Intercalary month of 
Numa, 

It is however a remarkable circumstance that though the 
use of the interealury month must have been of 
recurrence in the regular administration of the calendar, and 
even in the irregular, down to the very year of the Julian 
correction, and though the same month must have continued 
to be used and under the same name; yet the name of this 
month, as originally introduced into the calendar and as ori- 
ginally denominated in some manner or other by Nunm, 
occurs nowhere in Roman antiquity properly so called, The 
fact of interealations in such and such instances is repeatedly 
noticed in contemporary Roman history; but the name of 
the month intercalated ix not once mentioned, Dates of 
triumphs occur in the Fasti Capitolini, which were cele 
brated in this month; but they are always defined im such 

z & De Legibus, tiers. | 


, 


quotes from Cincius something to the 

ence to the month of November®™; Kiyxior 

Aéyee riv NoduSpuav mapa roi waAawis Mepaytivor dvopaetinel, 
daavad pradodspor tv airg yap Tois anjropaw ot purbwrol ike 
mpoaddors elakpepoy rob sapeAOdvros eixdov, iipov xapray ater 
erepxouévamy : which may be added to the other probable argu= 
ments of the length of the year of credit at Rome®; Novem- 
ber from the time of the correction of the calendar of Numa 
by the Decemvirs having been the eleventh month; in the 
calendar of Numa having been the tenth. 

‘We conjecture that this peculiar name of Merkedinus or 
Merkedonius was given by Numa to the intercalary month 
of his calendar under an iden that something was thereby 
gained to the length of the year, or that something was due 
to the calendar which was thereby paid. Merces has the 
sense of interest due on money lent: thus Horacer, 

Qui nisi quuin tristes misero venere-Kalendoe 

Mercedem aut numos unde unde extricat— 
That is, cither interest or principal. On this principle Mer- 
kedinus or Merkedonius would denote the Interest-month. 
Nor ought this to be considered a far-fetched idea. It is 
conceivable that a month inserted in the calendar at stated 
times only, yet made up of parts which belonged to the yemr, 
and were necessury to its integrity, at all times, might be ao. 
called. It was not so much a lucram gained to the calendar, 
as the wages due to it for the service it rendered all along. Tt 
was the interest pnid by the yenr for so many days lent to it 
by the calendar annually ; and reclaimed only at these times. 





Sxretion VULL—On the length and on the scat of the Inter- 
calary month. 

The length of the Merkedonius is specified by Plutarch in 
his life of Numa only; and he states it there as if it was 
always 22 days, But by Censorinus? and by Macrobius* it 
is represented as 22 days at one time Mfid 23 days at another. 
And that such must actually have been the ease with it fole 
lows from the proportion of the annual lunar standard as- 

® De Mensibus, iv. 92. 108.98. « Numa, xviii, 


* Supra, page 72. ¥ De Die Natali, xx. 
¥ Sermones, 1.87. Of bt. * Saturnalia, i. 
(aisas Ms capi marendee exeonnt, poo - 


‘Yet the particular place in the month of 

designated from the first for the insertion of the | 

nius, is decisive that, agreeably to the rule whieh 

the seat of the intercalary month in general, its most proper 
position was considered to be at the end of the year, 
actual seat in Numa’s calendar was virtually at the end 
his year, The end of Numa’s year, as we have seen, 
virtually the Terminglia, the 28d of his Februarius; and in 
the intercalary years of his cycle the epoch of his Merkedo- 
nins was Postridie Terminalia, the 24th of February also. 
So that on this principle his intercalary month came im at 
the end of his year; and along with the five residuary days 
of his Februarius, (which im this case always ceased to be~ 
Tong to Februarius and always became part of the Merkedo- 
nius,) it actually constituted the last month of his pear: 
nt one time as a mensis cavus of 27 days, at another as a 
‘mensis plenus of 28 days. 














Seorton VIII.— Testimonies to the Intercalary rule of Numa, 

A. Nowpas 8 1d napdAAaypa rhs dvepadlas jepav Edena 
ylrerbar AoyiZouevos, dy rol piv veAnviaxod (dptavtot) Fpiaxowlas 
merrinovra résvapas jydpas txovros rai 82 jAraxod Tpiaxocias 
Ufixcvra aévre, ras ivdexa raizas jydpas durracddey emfyaye 
wap! enavrdy ent 7 deSpovaply pnvi roy euBdrsuoe, tad "Pee 
paiwy Meprndivoy xadovuevor, «lnoas xat duo jjvepav dvrat—Od 
vip pdvov dv rois madawis mévy xpdvos reropaypdvars expauto 
“Papalor tais trav pnvav mpos rov enavrov sepibots «. + GAAR 
ral mepl thy rére obeav ipAcaxdy (wednviaxiyy) of paw GAAoe mawrd~ 
act rovrwy dovddoylarws eixov, ol 2 lepeie pdvor rdw xaspaw 
elidres Ufalpons wai nponrOnudvov padevds row deSd\uov mpogd= 
weahor ive, Meprnidviov dvopdtovres Sv Nowulis & Bacsrets 
zpiros dufareiv Ayerar, wuxpaw xal diarelvoveay ob néppw Bor- 


conntare ex diebus xxviii—y. 461 C: Cato putat mensem intercalarens ad- 
ese, omnesque ejus dies pro momento temporis observat, extree 

moqua divi mensie Februarii attribuit Q.Mutiue. mensis autem interes 

Jarius constat ex dicbus viginti oclo. ‘This opinion of Q. Mutius seme 

to confirm what we have said ; that in a legal point of view the 

‘ius was not distinct from February. February absorbed the Merkedonins, 


and made it one with itself, 


* Platarch, Numa, xviit, 








On the Calendar of Numa Pompitius, 


one month; it might be true, as we have observed, im the 
legal coustruction of the Merksdonins and of its relation to 
the month of February: but it would not be true of the 
popular construction of these things, or of the common rule 
of reckoning. It is contradicted by the testimony of Varro 
and Macrobins ; both of whom agroe that in the intercalary 
years the last five days of February made part of a distinet 
month, Also by the fact that, in repeated instances of ale 
lusions to the intercalary month, the Kalends Interkalares 
are specified by name, in opposition both to the Kalendw 
Februarue before them, and to the Kalende Martie after 
them, 


Seerton IX.—On the number and length and alternation of 
the Intercalations in the cycle of Numa. 

With regard to the number of the intercalations in the 
cycle of Numa; we shall sce hereafter that there were eleven 
in every cycle, With respect to the length; the answer is 
supplied by the testimonies quoted supra»; according to 
wi! there were two intercalary months every four years, 
containing 45 days between them, On this principle, the 
mean annual epact of Numa’s lunar on his solar year was Y 
or 11 days 6 hours: and that is the difference of a Junar 
year of 355 days and a solar year of 366 days 6 hours. 

‘The Merkedonins then being at one time 22 days in length 
and at another 23; the only question will be which descrip. 
tion of Merkedonius must have given the law to the other, 
and must bave been the first to be used, Now the sum of 
two years’ epact being 22 days 12 hours, (that is being 22 
days complete but not yet 23,) if an interealary month was 
to be inserted at the end of these two yenrs, it might natu 
rally consist of 22 days complete, as not more than was 
necessary; but could not so properly consist of 23, which 
would be twelve hours or half a day more than the nature of 
the case required. The first Merkedonius therefore ander 
such circumstances would be assumed at the nearest amount 
in whole days to the epact accumulated in two years’ time; 
and that would be 22, not 23. The first Merkedonius in the 
eourse of the eycle consequently would be 22 days long. 


* Page 227. 
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are admitted to be just and true, (ns we think | 
‘we may rest nssured that the first author of such 
and of such denominations must have been the first: 

of the calendar in which they are found. They must have 
been expressly contrived for the use of that calendar in 
particular *, 


Sxcrion X1.—On the etymology of the terms Kalonda, 
None, end Idus. 


Tt is usnal with the Latin grammarinns both ancient and 
modern to derive the first of these terms, Kalendm, from an 
obsolete verb in the Latin language which must have been 
originally the same with the Greek verb «uAci: viz, culo, le 
call: and the sccond, Nonw, from aovenus, nonts, oF nowMss 
the third, Idus, from idvo, supposed to have been some time 
or other in use in the Tuscan or other language of ancient 
Italy in the sense of divido, to divide, Nor does there seeur 
to be any good reason for calling in question the probable 


* There are it is true some dates in the Fasti Capitolini, which come in 
the reign of Romulus, and yet wre noted in that compilation on the Tides of 
the month ; a» if the months had Ides in the time of Romulus. But such 
would probahly be the ease in that compilation if those dates had bees 
handed down traditionally as the 15th of the month or as the middle ef the 
month. It would naturally be concluded that the middle of the month, er 
‘the igth of the month, must have boen the Ides, Besides, we do not 
know what degree of reliance to place on the authenticity of entries and 
dates of such an antiquity au these. There is nothing of this kind, and of 
equal antiquity, which has been handed down traditionally, in connection 
with the calendar of Romnlus, except the date of the eclipse at bis death, 
the Noni Quinctiles, If that day was handed down from tho first winder 
that particular designation of the Nou Quinctiles, then Quinctitis in Uke 
calendar of Rorwulus must have had Nong from the firyt; and if Quin 
diilis bad nones, every other month must have had them, And if all the 
months in the calendar of Romulus had Nonw from the first; there woul 
be no reason to auppose that they must not also have had Kalendse and 
Idus from the first. But this same day is nlso styled the Nong Cupro- 
fines and Lampridius calls it yen the Now Julie, All these different 
names for it, (the Nonw Quinctiles, the Nonw Caprotin, the Nous 
‘Tulim,) mean only one and the same thing, the seventh of its proper month. 
Tt would no more follow from the first that the seventh of this month wae 
called the Nones of Quinetilis in the time of Romulus, than from the second, 
that it was called the Nonw Caprotin, or from the third, that it-was 


called the Nona Juli. 








— 
On which the scholinst observes; Findit, Dividit: quia Ides 
mensem fere in medivm dividunt, — 

) It is however un objection to the truth of this represent 
ation, and in our opinion an. insuperable one, that it assigns 
a reason for the name of [dus as given to a particular day of 
the mouth whieh is directly contradicted by the matter of facts 
Neither in the old Roman calendar, nor in any correction or 
modification of the old, did the Idus bisect or divide the 
month. This name then must have been given to a cortaie 
day of the month with very little regard to propriety, or 
rather with a total disregard of fitness and propriety, if the 
reason of the name, or the thing intended thereby, was die; 
that the Idus was the middle day of the month; that the 
Tdus bisected or divided the month. 

For let us consider the actual state of the. onee in this 

respect. There was no month in the Roman calendar, older 

| than the correction of Carsar, which waa not either cavwe or 
| plenus; there was no mensis cavus, with the exception of 

{ February, which did not consist of 29 days; nor any memsix 

plewus which did not consist of 81 days. ‘The middle day ia 

the menses cavi consequently was the 15th; that in the 
menses pleni was the 16th. Now in the menses cavi the Tdus 
all fell on the 13th day of the month; and in the menses 
| pleni on the 15th. In neither case therefore did they fall on 
| the middle day of the month. They fell two days before it 
in the menses cavi, and one day at least before it im the 
menses pleni, The number of days, from the Kaleudi ex= 
elusive to the Idus inclusive, in the menses cavi was 12; anil) 
in the menscs pleni waa 14: from the Idus exclusive to the 

Kalendx of the next month exclusive also, in months of 

either kind alike it was 16. In the month of Febraarius in: 

particular, the first division of the month from the Kalenday 
to the Idus consisted of 12 days; and the latter, from the 
dus to the Kalendie, in common years, when Februarius had 

28 days, consisted of 15 days, in the intercalary year, when 


Od ite thease 








word so applied in popular use. We shall confine ourselves” 

‘at present to examples of the idiom in question, taken from 

the astronomers ; i.e. from scientific writers; who might be 
i ‘expected to express themselves on such subjects with a due 
I regard to precision and exactness in the use of terms. 

i. Geminus®: "Orav (22) mapadAdéy }) vedsjon mpds roy wow 
nept rip vounnviav, rdre pavoedis 7 veNjun Oewpeirar wy TAs 
Srav B +d uépos rod Lexdianod Kindov dxdoxn ceAfin, Bexdrowos 
Gewpeirax*—Elot 8 of oxmuarwapot oiBe* unvoedijs, Srxdrowos, 
Auplupros, ravoeAnvos. unvoeBhs wry ody ylveral wept rhe Boyde 
rae pnvar Boysropos BF wepl rw dyddyv rod pnvds* auplapros 
BW rept Thy Budexdrmy, zavetAnvos w megt Thy Bxounrlavl— 
Taxlory piv yap patverat i vedi pyvoerdiys rH voupnvig™ Ppabu- 
rien BE Tp tpirp...deydropos B ylveractaxlary pty wept rho éxrye, 
Bpadurdry 88 rept thy dydéqv. ducplxvpros BF yloeras mepl thy Bem 
drop raxlorn, Spadurdry O mepl thw sy’. wavoeAnvos 8 ylverat 
taylor wey wepl ry wy’, BpaBurdrn 8 mept rw wR. And 80 
again in the retrograde order from the full to the change— 
Aydtkypros again at the earliest repl ri uy’, at the latest wept 
rh «8; duydropor again at the earliest mept rip xa’, at the 
latest rept rijy ey’: pyvoedijs again at the earliest on the 25th, 
at the latest on the 26th». 

ii. Cleomedes: The lunar phases are enumerated in the 
following order ; the pnvoeidis, the axdrowor, the duciupror, 
and the wAjpes!—Oi pér ody roAaoi, it is observed, rpla «rae 
nepl iy wedseny oxiivara pacar, rd pnvoedes 79 diySropow FB 
nerAnpopdvor Bev Kal tpinpdrwnov tiv “Apreuy touiy Moe 
@orly, of Bt vedrepor mporedecay rots rpurl rd iw xaAodpevor 
Gudlavpror, 6 yedv dort rod Cixordyov pelov 38 Too wavwe 
Ajvouk. 

iii. Ptolemy: "Iva ras pav das tov Umoquaciay epapys 
{oper raiy re rv Eyyora bixordpwr, wal rais mpd owvdbou padre 
Kad ravredrjvoul, 

iv. Aratus: 

Oix dpdas, Alyn pay Srav kepdeaer cedsjum 
Eaxtpoder alentar, defoudvow Bddone. 
wneds, Sre mpary dronivarai airdder aly =, 


© vil. 39. Be * Thid. B. * v. 138. §- 
«Teil go. AC. Tid, ) Procmiun in Libram De Appar 
Sys tgoe £- Trp] Mteredpuon, fils, ps 196 Opp. fil Halon. 
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We will therefore assume it as manifestly 


possible, 
even as probable a priort in the highest degree, that dus in 


raw dtxdunue Show xpvedpparor 
dumipas sb 0adpiv dvvigprete pira®. 








aa? | 


“Ore 8 éorw  wehim rawrddqvos Bixa nieres rhe pia é yap reraKipe- 
cnadeadiry roi pyvie ruvro ylreraa®, 





“kev Buyopnvidlerere 

32 fewipaus dpardy 
Dior kev xaraviy bi 
"pie wopBeriac’. 


Aapapd Bi mavadqvos év dere odner 
mptofuaroy Saxpuw ruxrbs épOaXpos mpima?. 











Kirdos 38 waved dynos ijedyrt’ ded 
povie dagipne 





Tiérov 8% riv mpwxrdv xpévew Eurhyayer; 
xj wavoding. cir’ daAden olniBe™. 


Kepajs beapa oedivas, 
Snipupaie dre Rady éroasiSavea repalne 
apa Biawdjrara dia veorpeyyios alydys 
kechysivaus dxrias pécrow nierow xupdoves 
Bikey xeepydoy padarg wep puoroarine BE 
‘yusrd xapavaojacvns fre aivero xisha eepatys®, 





Ole Zu Aevenivovea médow kepdeowa wehivg 
kiehor Dov whijoura supp mupi piva Royeder 
heoaoipavie émizypros Thy wri Govern eporey®, 


‘Qe 8 émére nr4Goven upc yaveoio wedijun 
otpardy alyQjerra earexpiowoe mpoodire, 

oy Gre mov yhuxivas daroFiovea eepaine 
mpuroipaijs ind wyris dviararas dono dyhiv, 
GAN Gre euehdvava wepirpoxor Spperros ably 
dyririmave derivas dpéraerar jeXlow. 








? Pindar, O1. iii, 6 Euripides, fon, re, ete 
# Schol, Reo. ad Leh, 7 Ari f totaae, Achaea co 
4 Pindar, Isctunin, vii. g3. Scholia in loc, Dindorg, 
5 Aschylus, Septem conten Thebas, 8 Nonniry xxl. 348s 
so Dindorfi. © Thi, scesvill, 9436 
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On this principle, the Tdas in the euleudar of 
lave been the seat of the lunar dichotomy ; and therefore 


in thus noticed by Basil: ‘Egor pip cot Sra nal dv aba nG Alpe aod 
milage dxdéos mutiny, Sra pore pyvoedis reyyciag aurd vb oxAHes 
émirppjavn xandeiv rb dXaumic airne xai dpomordy, tnd rydccairms 
bWibor mepeyparpdperoy Grien ev role saveediprow vip wacay airy dewhypoi- 

iv, Zedge oxhuara yqvoadis, ducievpros, hpiropor, wavoe\nrert— 
*H cal BE frrwa alriay Bixdropoe F dpcpiauproe yiyropac®— Suidas, De 
Psthagoreis®, Of adriv érijww cal vi récwapa, bid rie réowapas rir ot 
Aijwme woptude’ dpriromne yap pnvoedije duspievpros wal maveéhqvor—Sxnuem 
rigeoda 8 aviv wodAuxiae Kal yp wursedqvor yeyropéeny wal Sxybropor 
weal duchievproy eal pnvoedi) 4—Niv yap dv wdv roie eavd pha oxnpaTerpole 
mégas doyBdve rie duipions wai yp «Oca yirera axl dupievproe eat 
nothy ®—ZeRivy pdy yop dv unui ray davris Ouaepaiverar ebxhov, abEopden re 
‘rail pevoupdeg (Corr. parornévn) nai POivovwrd, Poe BF év Iouauri M—Bayee 
pwr ss +. Zore 88H winmry ont Beniiry—Ssyopnqria’ «3 fury 00 pie 
G) rie COdjune, bre WAnpooednvse éerev: Sxxouqniela Gre mevremnuBearaia 
—Aryounvia, roi pyvis 1d Fasev. sa Bixopnala mevrennBexnraia to0 
pds f ris cediens%—Dtolpas re ad ra pdpy ray eedjuye, tpwandda sad 
mevreaaiBendrny eal vovpnviar ®—Sedjvy 6 morrecadeniry whnoupaipe y= 
serae™!— Kai éx rotor dy troinae viv cedivny 5 beds devepyacdperon, 
mire wav pelfov hawontyn rire 8 ddrrow deste Drgr de dalrover 
Hudpar wéxp mevrenaidera juepiy nai werdv®t— Neo modo istx prmeipma t 
‘soleu diei opificein lunamque solis mnulam noctis decus, seu corniculats 
seu dividua seu protumida seu plana sit®— Ody éripa 8 oben airqed 
“Badry rpinophor eloijaras, dui 7) pla oximara yemudrara 
credivyy, wvoeidi yevoniony kal raveédnvay xa xpirow ru (xpirqy rivd) Dye 
exiew mérroveay dvadopSiveOa, cad) nem drjpora per adr 6 pyplowee 
ob werdriporat 3° 6 Kichor ™. 

¥. 1. Quotidiana autem versationis remieione tertiam quartam in dies 
‘oumeraris septiino die sol cum ait ad occidentem luna watem inter oFien~ 
tom et oceidentem medins owli teneat regiones, quod disnidin parte coli 
patio distet a sole, item dimidium candentia: conversum babere ad eebem 
ss +equartadecima die plena rota totins orbis mittere splendorem, «...ath 


® Opp. i g2 B.C, Hexalmeron, (© Suidns, In voce. 
Clemens Alex, Strom, ¥. vill, § 9% 





Pollux, iv. xx. § 157. 3 

2 Lucian, i, 778. 20. Lears-Menip- St Ihid, wie wh § $4 
pus, 20 XE Plato, 

© In Terpoxtin, 9. Epinorais, 

M Zeno, apad Stobeum, Edloge * Apuleius, De Deo Sveratie, fi. 
Phyl i 54: axvi. 1. aye 

Opp. &. 297. 95. Do 4 Phornotus, 34. De Diana, 

Coole ti. 14. scula Mythologies, tk 2gr. 06 

2 Aristotle, Opp.t.299 6 DeCarlo De Monsibyus, sik pe 37. begs 
od iru, wi. ten lunar oyfuars were 

W Brymologicum M- when the text was entire. 
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the Kalendw, and of the Nonw, in the seme relation, 


‘The first inference from this assumption and the first com 
firmation of the assumption itself is this; that the Tdus being 


paxpi ro8 navrehae epareadiven siyv cehjn (on the 28th day)— li, "pe 
piteras di Bradopis dv vy dips napondnciae ep jdip nal § aediey mepnee 
Tiv nae (wdloy xichov. dpyigeras 8 cal adty réooupas dpas pmecaluy dew 
Aoypioar raie émolote IBhoparucg Bi dpiuy sepuurdeopérar, jp piv ele 
pir rod pyrds {B8onds dpyiw pay dd reounvios Exe mpéeure BF pepe 
Brxoriuou. Fare 8é dovevia Zaye’ Lypd yap eui Bepul. dvreier ab ra mepee 
Exor de eG soups roiry dypsrepow, wal JpSpo. rymeadra oe drimaw xarap- 
pirprurrat, eal obrol ye typol xu qurpirarer, mapamhijown rots depersis. 
Be deurépn 4Bbopds Apyerae pév diwd Bixoripou mpbeers 22 dixpe moxaehiven, 
Gipes 94 ropanhioios dia ratte dre napnobs miooe yaidioras i re ye perth 
mamridyror Bdoude das dixorduow PAwodane rije edie Eqph eal Pou 
mépy mapardjavos’ i 8é teAevTaia xeysces Zoey 4t— iv. “H weding te A 
torrid jpepiiw NopAdves robe peraryquariapous, xank ev obv riy mpdorye Atom 
pada BiySropos yiverar, ecard dé why Seurépay mavedAqvos, rpiry Sé dexd THE 
nocpvicens able dexsropos, nak rerigry dpoiferan. DNL wah abr eabliegy 


4 dchiyyove pqvoeidis, clra Uaxsropos, alta dpdpixupros, mareeyede re, wah 
ard dmispovow midw duipinyaror, dxdronde re duolas xa pnroediis %— 
v. Et cum ad idem signum wquie partibus soli coneurrerit obscuratur. . 
givotos Grice pis dicitur.... exortus vero ¢jus adhuc gracilescens 
ag mortalltnti videtur cur ad secundum relicto sole migraverit gle 
gouM, progreses itaque porrectius jamque abunde nitens eormute habika 
pyvordijs ext adpellata. cua avtem ...ad quartam pervenerit. sigue... 
fit Graco sermone dixduqver, que forma semiorbem ostendit. procedens 
deinde jam disjunctissimae quintoque signo correpto figuram monstrat 
Auievprow, wrinque prominentibus gibbis. e regione vero cum noemn 
Uiter steterit contra Jumine pleno fulgebit, domicilum septini retinens 
signi. ot in codem tum etiam agens panilulumque progress: minoltur, 
quem habitnm vocamus dmixpovow; atque eaxdem formas repetit sene= 
wcendo. traditurque doctrina multiplici congraeate non sisi 
intermenstrul deficere visam usquam Iunam*— yi, Similibus ‘quoqua 
ispensationibus hebdomadum luminis sui vires .. ., disponit (huma). pri 
mis enim septem usque ad medietatem velut livid orbis excrescit, ef digde 
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2 On the Calendar of : 
eight days old: and the funa octave falling 
‘tym ral vla ov tpiaxine, the last day of the old 
have fallen on the None. Ths Leal acl 
Nonm and the [dus in the ancient Roman calendar amast 
always have been that which obtains in the natural month 
between the last day of the old moon and the first quarter 
or the eighth day of the new; that is, (the former being 
reckoned exclusively and the latter inclusively,) neither more 
nor less than eight days. Such is accordingly the interval 
which appears in the calendar of Numa between the Nona 
exclusive and the Idus inclusive, in all the months, whether 
cavi or pleni, alike; viz. eight days, and neither more nor 
less than eight *, 

Again, the seat of the duna oclava being always the Idus, 
that of the new moon or of the civil numenia must have 
been always the eighth day before the Idus; that is, the day 


row Trav pvr paddov, Gh why abvip alviay oupBairec. uxpirepor yap & 
xpévor obror rot pmvds ai Cypdrepor due vy fdicw wai viv dawhecpur ee 
ll penal elects Roe Re eepesor 
dv rq pel. rovr0 8 ob 81d rig rporde GXAA vd abfavopiven eupfalees woe 
Goris 2 dllvorve4—EiNyor Bd xderan ol xpd, al nS eohewr 
fol rv yerirraw kai riv Blow, perpeioGas Boihorrar card dpiww mepilBns’ 
Aeyw Be meplodor idpaw eat viera mui pijva ai eovavrdy, eal rude xpdres robs 
perpoupiveue roiroie. Fes BE rae Tie @edipms mepiddove. viol BF meplodor 
eine mareddqvol re nai GOloeie xal raw peratd xpdraval &xoroulas, wank 
ip Tatras owdidhe epds vor Trav’ 5 yp pels now) weplodls dermwr 
dpponipaw. Zor BF } evi spy? Bid civ mpde viv Poe cowwelar wal 
Tv peridnpwr viv rod durds: yiveras yip umep Mos Pee Mdkrraw Bob 
evpRidreraa ele mécae rae yeireic enil reAeuoree iv. Hout 22 aa) § 
edipy ratra (with tho sun) hiv oty Spoias. olor yap daBeris Pads dove. 
21h Kai vorrap deuvirepen (store) eat al civodor rv june Keyuapunde 
rep, 


* The same was the case in the calendar, as corrected by Cavsnr. 
Hence it is that Horace applies to the Idus the epithet of oefome, 















Quo pueri, magnis © centurionibus arti, 
Lieve suspensi loculos tabulamque locertoy 
Thant octonis referentes Idibus tera. 
Sermon, i. 6. 72. 
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after the None. ‘The day after the Nona (Postridie Nonas 
‘or viii Tdus) in the Roman calendar in the menses cavi was 
always the fifth day after the Kalendi exclusive, and in the 
menses pleni it'was always the seventh ; and that being the 
eat of the new moon, in the menses cavi it must always have 
fallen om the fifth day from the Kalendm, and in the menser 
plent on the seventh. It appears fram various authorities, 
and especially from ‘Varro®, that while it was still the duty 
of the Pontifices expressly to notify such and such things, 
connected with the calendar, and as we may reasonably pre- 
sume according to 2 rule and a custom prescribed and ob- 
served from the first; it was usual to call the people toge- 
ther on the Kalends or first day of every month, into the 
Curia’ Kalabra in the Capitol: and if the month was. cavus, 
to make known that fact in these terms: Quinque or quin- 
quies kalo, Juno Novella: if it was plenus, in these: Septem 
or septics kalo, Juno Novella. 

‘There is every reason to suppose that Varro has recorded 
‘the terms of this ancient form of words in their original sim- 
plicity ; and if so, they prove of themselves that it was in- 
tended to announce thereby the change of the moon in the 
sense of the civil numenia, five days after the day of the pro- 
clamation in the menses cavi, and seven days after it in the 
wienses plent: in cithcr case on the day after the Nonm, 
which was the fifth from the Kalendm in the menses cavi, 
andthe seventh in the menses pleni. Consequently, by the 
single fuctof this ancient custom, as old as the calendar 
itself, every thing is proved for which we have been contend- 
ing; both that the Non, in all the months of the calendar, 
whether cavi or pleni, were the civil date of tho lunar zpiaxds, 
and that the day after the Non, the viii Idus, in all alike, 
was the civil date of the numenia; and that the Idus, the 
eighth day after the civil date of the numenia inclusive, must 
have been the civil date of the first quadrature or first 
dichotomy. ; 

‘It appears moreover from this ancicnt form of words that 
the new moon was notified under the name of Jano No- 
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velln; that is, that onc of the titles of the moon ° 
when this form of words was prescribed was Juno, As the 
calendar at that time was lunar, and the 
appointed to take place statedly on the first day of the 
month; that would be « sufficient reason why the months of 
the Roman calendar should have come to be considered to be 
under the futela of Juno; and why the first day of the 
month, the Kalendw in particular, should have boen regarded 
as sacred to Juno: as we are told they were. 

‘The same authors inform us that the Idus were conse- 
crated to Jupiter; but on what principle has not been ex- 
actly explained: nor does it appear whether they were 30. 
from the first, or only in the course of time and as the effect 
of circumstances. It is conceivable however that if the 
Kalendw, by virtue of the old usnge in question, had come 
to be appropriated to Juno; the Idus on the principle of 
analogy might be considered to belong to Jupiter: and if 
they were supposed to have divided the months, the begin- 
nings being sacred to Juno it might appear to be only con- 
sistent that the halves or middics should be consecrated to 
Jupiter. But there might after all be a further reason for 
this distinction derivable from the Nundinal calendar of prior 
antiquity ; which may possibly appear hereafter. 

It confirms these conclusions however not a little that, 
though the Kalende und the Idus, as the seat of the two 
principal lunar dates and Janar phases, (one of them, as we 
shall see hereafter, the seat of the second dichotomy, the 
other that of the first,) had each their tutelary deity or pre- 
siding principle, the Nonw, as the seat of the rpiacds, and 
consequently of an invisible phase of the moon, was snered 
to no divinity in particular. 

Vindicat Ausonias Junonia cura Kalondas : 
Idibus alba Jovi grandior agnat cadit. 
‘Nonarum tutela deo caret*. 
Macrobius, De Jano: Junonium: quasi non solum mensis 
Januari sed omnium mensium ingressus tenentem: in ditione 
antem Junonis sunt omnes Kalende*—Ut autem Ido 
ee oeimears he Orla Unis. Feann, Youth 667, Mesoblan Ret Bae 
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our conclusions. 

For first it must now be apparent that the name of Kaleuda 
must have been given to the first day of every month in strict 
accordance to the derivation of the term itself from ¢alo*, 
yet because of the old custom in question, old as the 
origin of the calendar itself; that of calling, proclaiming 
and notifying, the approaching change of the moon on the 
first day of every month* *. 

Secondly it must now also appear that the name of Nona 
was given to the day of the month ‘so called, agreeably to its 
most natural and proper etymology, from nowenus (motemue), 
but not from novus ; because the day 90 called in every in- 


* Varro, Fragments, 242: Haque Kalendis kalabantur, id est vocaban= 
tur, et ab co Kalende— Dionysius Hal. iv. 18, speaking of the Roman 
word classi, *O yap jysie jjpa mpooraxrueds exnpatifovees éepipopan 
wider rotr" decivos Aéyouer Kida. kat nhs xahéore dpxaiov éxihove «dere — 
A. Gellius, xv, 27; Tn libro Lavlii Felicis ad Q. Mucium primo seriptum 
est Labeoncr scribere ealeta comitia ease qua pro collegio Pontiflowm 
‘habentur, aut regis sacrorum aut faminum inaugurandorum causes: im 
‘either case, for an use and purpose of the most remote antiquity. estas, 
ix, 183, 2: Incalationes, invocationes, incalative, yocative —xir, 376, 1 ¢ 
Procalare, provocare, ex Graco waAci», id est vorare, unde Kalands, 
calumnia, calones, cacalir, et calatores, Kalator or Calator, as the name 
of a particular officer in the service of some one or other of the sacred 
orders of colleges at Rome, was long retained. Suetonivg, De lit. Gramm, 
wii, ti Cornelius Epicadias Lucii Cornelii Sulle Dictatoris Hbertus, 











calatorque «acerdotio augarsli—Grater, cely. 3: Kalatori Flaminum— 
Muratoriue, elexxviii.1: Kalatori Sacerdoti Titialium, ‘The order of 
domestic servants ealled nomenclatores derived its name from Nomen and 
Calator; quasi nominum ealatores, that being thelr business 5 vie. to 
‘point people out to their masters by their names. Festus, iil. 62.41 Calae 
fores dicebantur servi, deb roi wader, quod ext vocare, quia semper yocari 
possent ob’ necessitate servitutis; a very mintaken explanation of the 
‘name, ealetor being one who calls not one who és called. "The Curia 
Kalabra derived its name too from ealare and ber ; a» we shall explain, we 
hope, elsewhere. 

** This derivation of the term indeed would seem to have required 
halende not kalende, Nor is it improbable, much less impossible, that 
the form of the word was originally kalende, It in always kaleadnin 
Latin writers y but in the beat Greek writers it is uniformly coAds@acs uot 
wadéva. Lydus, De Mensibus, iil. 7. 33. 16: "Or 84 #6 “EAAgnue ena 
eiag viereras rb van Kodartaw Sropa of abrie dori Kae» ras ypapie’ Fre 
op cal vie rp EXnwng adrxe rhs KoddrBas ypdehovew of "Pepto. 
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sequent times in the plural number is alee 
culine gender; that would be no necessary proof that it was 
always masculine in the plural nomber: especially as it is 
feminine ax well as masculine even at present in the singular 
number. | 
‘The denominations in question then in each instance, ex- | 
pressed in full and with the addition of dies, would be 
Kalendm, dies Kalendw ; Nous, dies None; Idus, dies Idweie, 
respectively: and it is manifest that as so expressed and s0. 
understood each of them must have stood for # term or com= 
plex of days; the first for the complex of days between the 
first of the month inclusive and the fifth in the menses eaed, 
















* Thiv distinction of masculine only in the ploral, and either masculine 
or ferninine aif libitum in the singular, in this Instance of dies, or in any 
other analogous instance, it is evident must have been arbitrary in ite 
origin, ond the effect of circumstances. We may take it for granted that 
at the earliest period in the history of the Roman language dies was either 
feminine in both numbers alike, or masculine in both alike, The genders 
‘of nouns in the Latin, or in any language lilee the Latin, were liable to vary 
with time) and masculines to become feminines, or feminines masculines. 
CI, Festus, xvi, 426, 8-12, Recto fronte, 

Asconius In Verrem ii. p. 2g, 26 observes: Dies foominino genere tem= 
pes, et ideo diminutive diecula dicitur, breve tempus et mora; dies ho- 
rarum xii generis masculini. unde hodle dicimus, quasi hocdie. Of | 
Servius, ad An. ii. 324: 554: v. 783. ‘These examples, it appears to us, | 
do not prove what Asconius intended to make out by them. Hodie or 
oo die is the common mode of speaking for the present time: diecwla, 
Biminutive of dies, is a little day, a day if possible shorter than a days in 
which relation and meaning it would naturally take its gender from that ef 
dics. 

‘As far as we have observed, in the simple anid proper sense of a day 
(iuépa in Greok) and not in the secondary and analogous one of tempus — 
(dies in the abstract) it is more frequently used by the best writers in the 
Latin language ae ferninine than as masculine. And with regard to ite 
gender in the plural number anciently, we have already quoted a gloss of 
Festus’ ; Mercedonias—dixerunt a mercede solvenda. Inwhich the ellipsis 
ix evidently slier, and yet the adjective is feminine, Nor is there any various 
reading of Mercedonios in this instance. ‘This term to used was probably 
It proves consequently that diet in the plural was originally 




















On the Calendar of Numa 
bute its introduction: and Solon (as the most | 
comparison of Roman and Greek chronology must 
fied them) was at least a century later than Numa, 

‘The Roman rule then in this respect was undoubtedly an 
original one; not borrowed from the Grecks at least. And 
it appears to us that we not only assign it its true date, but 
in all probability explain the principle or rationale of it also, 
when we trace it up to this distinction of Kalendx, Nonw, 
and Idus, with the ellipsis of dies, in each instance, first in- 
vented by Numa for the use of his own calendar, and first 
brought into being along with it. For if these distinetions 
were really intended for what we have supposed, (a0 many in- 
tegral parts or divisions of the whole month, one following 
another in regular order, but so that the beginning of one 
should be the end of that which preceded it); it wax the 
most natural course of proceeding imaginable —it seems 
scarcely conceivable that it could have been ordered other- 
wise—that while the reckoning of the entire month was 
going on without interruption through cach of these parts in 
succession, and in the ascending scale, that of each of these 
parts themselves should be going on along with it in the de- 
seending scale. We mean that, while the notation of time 
from the first day of the month to the fifth or the seventh, 
as the month was cavus or plenus, might be going on in the 
natural order, 1, 2, 3, &c., the notation of thus much of the 
month, as the particular interval from the Kalendse to the 
‘Nonw, must be going on in the retrograde order, 7, 6, 5, &e, 
or 5, 4, 3, &c. a8 the Nonw were Septimane or Quintane : and 
for this reason, because the whole of this interval was one 
complex of days, to all of which the name of Kalendw, with 
‘a special reference to the Nonw, (dies Kalendw down to the 
Nonw,) was applicable alike; in reckoning which conse- 
quently from the first of the number to the last, from the 
Kalenda to the Pridie Nonas, the course of proceeding must 
be by continually abstracting unity from the sum of the 
complex, which in the nature of things must be greatest at 
the beginning, not at the end, of the division itself. 

According to such a rule of reckoning then as this, in the 
first of these sections of the month, (the interval from the 
Kalend to the Nonw,) while the days of the month mmm on 
from the first to the fifth or to the seventh; those of the 
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Srotion XVIL—Teetimonies of antiquity to the division 
months in the Roman Calender. > 

It may be proper at this period of our inquiries to intro- 
duce the testimonies of antiquity to the above points; the 
divisions of the months in the Roman calendar, and the 
names of those divisions. Some of these will be seen to agree 
with our conclusions, and to confirm them as effectually as 
we could desire ; others may nppear to be at variance swith 
them: but at the same time they will be scen to be in error 
themselves, and to be founded on false principles and assump- 
tions. The reader however will now be able to draw the 
necessary distinctions, and to separate what is trae in suck 
statements from what is false, for himself. 

i. "Ev jayrt Maty, rats xadovpdvary "Bots, dexoumniBa Bowdte 
pevoe Tadrny elvac Thy jkpavY—TyH veg oedijep, fe "BAAnves ple 
voupnvlar “Papaior & KaAdvias xadotow!—Eidots Malas: yor 
BE rods pias Kari oeAivyY, nal ouvérumren cis Tay EDods } Ta 
aédnvos*—Tas voyunvlas ol ‘Pupaior Kaddvdas xadoier, ras Bt 
Brxorduous Notvas, rie dt maveedrvove Elbots 

ii. Eloise... 6 ovvruyydver neph rv mavotAyvow wdduora— 
Tot Maprlow uyvds wddora peoodvros’ Elgobs Maprias rie 
fmépay “Popator xadodow'—'Ey jydpars als nadovew Elles 
Maprlais, 'AvOearnpuiivos wddurra pécov®, 

ill. 1d rf rpeie rod unvos apyds (nai) mpubcoplas xovow, ob 
raird tidorqua ray jpepiv peragd AguBdvovres; wérepov, et al 
mept roy IéBax Urropotow, Ste rate Kavdvdate eedovw rdv Bfyov 
ot Gpxovres, nat xarfyyedAoy els méumrmy ras Névoas Biboby BR 
Tpdpav lepdv dvépaCov ; f waddov Ste rats ris wedfens Grahopats: 
SplGovres r3v xpsvor éépuw ev tpi ywouermy Bapopats Thy CONE 
amp Kari pia vais peyloraus; npdry udu dre xpémreras obeotor 
moujrapéen mpis Hrov' devrépa dt Srav dxquyoiaa rig abyds rol 
lov earapars npGrov én) Qvondy yloqrar rplry d¢ 1h wept The 
aMipwow abris wavcedtvou yevoudrms. dvoudtouas (82) rdw pate 
Adavioudy aris nad rip xpi Kaddveas Gre xal 1d xpiipa wal 
AdOpa nAdpe, nak andape rd AarOdvew, rip B npadrnv pdow Néveas 
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a evpedeiadloran by ai rf yepacrdog "Ppp, 
xudvvesdvtay re Aap wdvrun Buupdaphvar - 
bros row dfjuov otkoder trpedoy rov rhs ‘Pbuns, - 
ipdpas Ixrwxalera Kédavtor nara piva, 

Nédvvos jpdpas 8% dard, ras révoapas Elbds Be. 
“Hovyios 'Idotorpus CMAovrapyds re nai Slew 
Kal Atovéeios Suod ypdoues ratra névra |, 

vi. Nonas quidam a nova luna, quod in ens coneurrerct 
principium Inns. alii quod semper ante diem Tduum nonum 
essent, scribique ideo debere primam adpellationis ejus sylla- 
‘bam adjecta v litterak: i.e. Nounas, not Nonas. Cf No.i 

vii. Primi dies mensium nominati Kalende, ab eo quod 
heis dicbus kalentur cjus mensis None a pontificibus quin- 
tanene an veptimane sint futunc, in Copitolio in euria 
Calnbra; sic dicte: Quinque kalo Juno novella, Septem 
kalo Juno novella. Non appellate aut quod ante diem 
nonum Eidus semper, aut quod, ut novus annus Kalende 
Januari« ab novo sole adpellate, novus mensis nova lunx 
Noneis. eodem die cnim in urbem ab agreis ad regem con- 
yenichat populus. harum rerum vestigia apparent in sscreis 
nonalibus in arce: quod tune ferins primas menstraas quie 
faturm sint eo mense rex preedicit popnlo, Bidus ab co 
quod Tusci Itus vel potius quod Sabini Eidus dieunt.’ dies 
postridie Kalendas, Nonas, Eidus appellati atri, quod (per 
eos dies novi inciperent™, 

Vili, Omnibus tamen mensibus ex die Nonarum Tdas nono 
die representari placuit; et inter [dus nc sequentes Kalen- 
das constitutum ost sedecim dics esse numerandos, . . . pre 
sele ergo temporibus, antequam Fasti a Cn. Flavio scriba 
invitis patribus in omnium notitiam proderentur, pontifict 
minori hwe provincia delegabatur, ut nowe line primum 
observaret aspectum, visamnque regi sacrificulo nuuciaret, 
itaque sacrificio a rege et minore pontifice celebrato idem 
Pontifex, calata id est vocnta in capitolium plebe, juxta eu- 
riam Calabram que case Romuli proxima est, quot numero 
dies a Kalendis ad Nonas superessent pronuntiabat: et 
quintanas quidem dicta quinquies verbo *#Xé septimanas 
repetito septies pradicabat, verbam autem «ake Grecum 

‘ : 
ete Bl Sn Delage er eae 


Festus, xf. 81012, Noman 





x Bis genas anno reparat Lucina Kalendas, 
Et totidem medias dat currere Jupiter Idus, 
Nonarumque diem faciunt infra octo secundl. 
Hee sunt Romano tantum tria nomina mensi, 
Getora per numeros sunt cognomenta dierum ?, 


Skcrion XVIL.—Confirmation of the Limar character of the 
Nonre and of the Idus in the Calendar of Numa, by distinet 


proofs. 

i, It is mentioned by Cicero as an ancient eustom, peculiar 
to the college of Augurs at Rome, that they were once in the 
habit of meeting every month on the Nonm. Et in Persis 
augurantur et divinant Magi; qui congregantur in fano com- 
mentandi caussa atque inter se colloquendi; quod etiam 
ilem vos quondam facere Nonis solebatist. Cicero and his 
brother Quintus are the only speakers in this dialogue ; and 
the latter is here addressing the former, who was himself at 
this time a member of the college of Augurs. The same 
custom is recognized in the dialogue De Amicitia; and at 
the assumed date of that dialogue, B. C, 120, not long after 
the death of Scipio Africanus the younger, though alluded to 
by Quintus in the dinlogue De Divinatione as obsolete in his 
time, it is spoken of as still kept up. 

The college of Augurs at Rome, according to Dionysius’, 
was founded by Numa; but the truth appears to be that it 
was not founded by him, only enlarged; and perhaps placed 
on a new footingt, It is extremely probable a priori, though 
dite potestatem haberent, Wo feel however that to the clastical reader 
some apology is due for quoting such explanations a» these, or those 
which we produced supra from Tzetzes. Nor should we have done so, 
‘except to shew how little was really known about them even in the time 
cof Isidore, cir, A. D. 640, and much less in that of Tzetzes, the 12th or 
agth century, 
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which could not have been said of the Kalendie, and possibly 
not of the Tdus, even from the first *. 


Ludit herbose pecus omne campo, 

Cum tibi Nonm redeunt Decembres, 

Festus in pratis vacat otioso 

‘Cum bove pagus. 
On which the Scholiast: Nonis autem Decembribus Faunalia festa et 
sacra celebrabantar, Yet this day is not marked as sncred to Fauwus, bx 
the extant remains of the Julian calendar for the month of December + 
‘and Orid has the Fuuni Sacrum on the Ides of February; Pastl, i, 193, 
Cf. Livy, xxxill. 42: xexiv. 53. 
= It is ono of Plutarch’s Quawtiones Romana! Why the year was 
sacrod to Jupiter, and the months to Juno? Servius observes, ad Virgih 
Felog. i. 44! Bissenos cui nostra dies altaria fomant—Id est, prineipia 
mensius, vel Idus omnium mensium ; those being the two most sacred 
days in the month. In like manner, ad En. vi.g7. ha observes, [tem 
Tectum est deos aliquotions tantum Kalendis aliquotiens tantum Idibus 
yeticinari, ‘Tertullian observes in his own time®, Moratue Dei ancilla 
‘cum laribus alienis, et inter illos omnibus honoribas demonum, omnibus 
eollemnibus regum, incipiente anno incipiente mense nidore thuris agitee 
Ditar: which implies that there were stated services still on the first of 
every month. Tho sacredness of the Kalendw to Juno is attested by 
Lydus®; and that of the Idus to Jupiter’, ‘The sacrifice to Jupiter on 
tho Idus of January, (the first which could be noticed in the Roraan year 
in his time,) is noticed by Ovid’, 
Idibus in magni castus Jovis wde sucerdon 
Semimaris flaunals viscera bat ovis. 


‘There were exceptions however to both these rules, as the Fasti of Ovid, 
or the inspection of the remain of the Roman calendar, apud Foggini, all 
round the year will shew; in the consecration of the Kalends, or of the 
Ides, in particular instances, to objects of worship distinct from Jano oF 
Jupiter, The Kalends of January were sacred to Alsculapiniss the Kae 
wads of March to Mars: the Kalends of April to Venus*; the Kalends 
of June to the Dex Carna: and 40 on, ‘The Ides of February wore sacred, 
to Faunus. 
Ldibus agrestis famant altaria Paani 
Hic ubi discretas insula rumpit nquas®, 


1 ixxvil 68. 10: §7.93. 10: ef, 4§- 80,93 
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that of the Octaya luna. The stated date of this ceremony 
in the Roman calendar was the Idus of October; and the 
connection of the ceremony in its origin with the old his 
torical tradition of the capture of Troy by means of the 
‘Wooden horse yet on the Luna octava being admitted ; it 
follows that the Idus in the Roman month, to which this 
ceremony was attached, were the seat of the Luma octave; 
that is of the first dichotomy. 

iv. But the strongest confirmation of the lunar character 
of each of these days, the Nonw and the Idus, in the ealen- 
dar of Numa from the first, (i.e, what particular Junar date 
they were intended and expected to represent from the first, 
in terms of the calendar at least,) is the matter of fact itself, 
B.C, 712, at the epoch of the correction of Numa; when the 
Nonw actually fell on the zpaxiy, and the Tdus actually on 
the first dichotomy or luna octava. There was a solar eclipse, 
according to Pingré, March 24, at 6457.1, Paris, B.C, 712, 
of which wo might make use for the proof of this fact; or we 
might calculate the first new moon in the calendar of Nama 
B.C. 712 for ourselves: but it will answer the same purpose, 
and save us any farther trouble, if we avail ourselves of the 
calculation of the new moon of April, B.C. 750, already pro- 
posed supra"; for all that we want is a correct expression of 
the mean new moon of March, B.C. 712; and that may be 
obtained from the above calculation as follows. 

kom ow 
Mean new moon B.C. 750, April 24. 1 16 42 meantime Greenwich. 
+49 9 
April 24. 2 6 ge mean time Rome. 
‘Subtract 38 years recession™ -3 
Mean new moon B.C. April 23. 23 6 gt mean time Rome. 











Subtract one lunation  —39 13 443 
Mean new moon, March 23. 19 2a 28 mean time, 
Add one quaster® pour 





First dichotomy, April. 19 33 29 mean time, 
Subtract one lunation —29 12 44 3 


First dichotomy, March 3. 6 49 26 


© Page 185, Page isxv. 
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month? We answer Both in pehaeryteee = 
menses pleni they were the civil date of the second dicho- 
tomy, the second half moon, the fourth quadrature. ‘This is 
confirmed i. by the interval in days between the Idus, the 
date of the first dichotomy, in one month and the Kalendy 
in the next ; which was sixteen in every month, (Febraury 
only for special reasons being excepted,) whether canns or 
plenus, alike : that is, two lunar quarters of eight days each. 
Consequently, if the Tdus was the date of the last day of the 
first quarter, the day before the Kalende must have been 
that of the last day of the third quarter, and the Kalenda: 
must have been that of the first day of the fourth, 

ii, By the interval in days between the Nonw exclusive in 
one month and the Kalendw exclusive in the next which was 
24, or three lunar quarters of eight days ench complete, both 
in the menses cavi and in the menses pleni alike, Conse- 
quently, if the Non: was the calendar date of the rpuaxds or 
last date of one moon, the Kalendw must have been the ea- 
lendar date of the 25th day of the next; i.e. of the first day 
‘of the fourth quarter. 

Tt follows that the lunar character of the Kalende in the 
calendar of Nurma from the beginning to the end of his year 
must have been 25; that is, the first day of every one of his 
months, whether cavus or plenus, must have been supposed 
to fall on the 25th day of the moon. It would be a neces 
sary consequence of this fact, and of the standing length of 
his menses cavi as 29 days by hypothesis, and of that af his 
menses pleni as 31 days by hypothesis also ; that the civil 
tplaxis in the mouths of the former standard would fall om 
the 5th day of the month, the 29th luna, and in those of the 
Intter on the 7th, the 31st luna: which explains the reasom 
why his menses cavi had their Nones gwinfanas, and his 
menses pleni had their's septimanas ; yet both alike denoted 
the civil rpiaxds or last day of the moon. 

Lastly, it appears from this account that the lunar epochs, 
more particularly regarded in the calendar of Numa, were the 
end of the first quarter represented by the Idus, the end of 
the fourth represented by the Non, and the beginning of 
the fourth represented by the Kalendm, The beginning or 
the end of the second quarter, and the beginning or the end 
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CHAPTER It. 
On the Cycle of the Calendar of Numa. 





Szction L.—Testimonies. 


It appears from Livy and Macrobius that the cycle of the 
calendar of Numa was an Eixoovrerpaernpls, a 24 years’ cycle, 
i, Atque omnium primum ad cursum lunm in duodectm 
menses describit annum: quem (quia tricenos dies singulis 
mensibus luna non explet, desuntque dies solido anno qui 
solstitiali ciccumagitur orbe) interkalaribus mensibus inter- 
ponendis ita dispensavit, ut quarto et vigesimo anno ad me- 
tam camdem solis undo orsi esscnt plenis annorum omnium 
spatiis dies congrucrent *, 

ii Cum ergo Romani ex hac distributione Pompilii ad 
Inne cursum sicut Grieci annum proprium computareut ; 
necessario et interkalarem mensem instituerunt more Grae 
corum, nam et Greci, cum animadverterent temere se tre- 
centis quinquaginta quatuor dicbus ordinasse annum, (quo- 


‘were such as involved the first principles of morality, or of natural theo 
logy, or of natural philosophy: and that there was nothing of that kind 
in the political or religious institutions of Numa which might not be 
astribed either to the general simplicity of the times in which he Tived, oF 
to his own disposition and character, or to his superior knowledge and 
more correct ideas on many important points. 

On the other hand there were many things in hie ritual, ax such, de- 
eidedly opposed to the principles and practice of the school of Pythagoras. 
‘The Pythagoreans abstained from beans. Numa made it a point of 
religion both to eat and to sacrifice them, on one day in his year, in par 
ticular; the Kalende Fabarie (June + Roman) the Sacrum Dee Carne 
‘The Pythagorcans abstained from animal food, and revolted in an expecial 
manner from the aking away of life, and from the shedding of blood, even 
in suerifice. There was not a month in the Roman calendar in which 
there was not one or more sacrifices of Numa's appointment; in which 
Mlood was not repeatedly to be shed : sometimes that of several animals 
fat ones, as in the sucectaurilia ; eometimes that of two or more living 
animals in one, as in the sacrifices prescribed to be made swe pragnaste, 

} = with cown in calf. 


© Livy, ie 19. 
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probable that the text of Livy in reading vigesino 

euno for quarto ef vigesimo anno must have been 
corrupted, than that he himself, on a point of so mueli 
notoriety even in his own time as this of the length of the 
cycle of the old Roman calendar, could have been misinformed 
and mistaken. 

As to the testimony of Macrobius, allowance being made 
for the crroncous impression under which he laboured first 
about the rule or process of the intercalations in the Greck 
octuéteris, secondly about the derivation of the Roman rule 
from the Greek, and thirdly about the preference of the 
odd to the even number in the administration of the Roman 
calendar; it must be admitted that, from whatsoever quarter 
he derived his information, the account which he has given 
of the cycle of Numa, especially in what relates to the @eo- 
nomy of the last of its octenniums, is wonderfully just and 
true; and agreeable both to every thing which has already 
been concluded concerning it, and, (ss we trust it will appear 
by and by,) to every thing which has yet to be established 
concerning it, 

The following then is the Type, Exemplar, or Scheme of 
this cycle, for all and singular its Eixoovrerpacrnplber oF 
Periods of 24 years, which is ultimately to be proposed as the 
result of our investigations. 





month Januarius,) on which the Nundinal day fale, That 
is, the Nundinal character is the Nundinal feria of the Ka- 
lend Januarix: perpetually. Tu like manner, the Nundinal 
epact, which accompanies this Nundinal character in the 
‘Pype perpetually, is the number of days remaining over and 
above the last Nundinal day in the given year of the cycle, 
to the end of that year itself. The cycle of the Nandinal 
character was 2 Period of 96 years; as may thus be shewn. 

‘The number of days in one cycle of Numa, as the scheme 
shews; was 8766. The number of Orbes Nundinales (cycles 
of eight days) was consequently 1095, with a remainder or 
epact of siz. The number of days in two cycles was 17 582; 
the number of Orbes Nundinales was 2191, with an epact of 
four. The number of days in three cycles was 26298; the 
number of Nundinal cycles was 3 287, with an epact of ttre. 
‘The number of days in four cycles was 35 064; the number 
of Nundinal cycles was 4383; with no remainder or epact at 
all. The Nundinal character therefore of the first year of 
the first cycle of Numa would be found to have come round 
again in the first year of the fifth; but not sooner, While 
his cycle consequently, in all other respects, was a period af 
24 years; in the Nundinal character in particular it was one 
of 96 years. To proceed however with the details of our 
proposed explanation. 

i. The first column of the Type exhibits the years of the 
cycle, both the common years and the intercalary. The 
asterisk attached to the yenrs of the cycle on the right dis 
tinguishes these intercalary years from the common ones. 
'The asterisk prefixed to every fourth year of the eyele on the 
left is intended to shew that that year in each instance com- 
cided with the fourth year of the Julian cycle of leap year; 
i.e. with the Julian leap year: « coincidence necessarily re- 
sulting from the fact that the epoch, February 17, B. ©. 712, 
happened to fall in the first year of the cycle of leap year; 
that is, at the end of the first year of the cycle, supposed to 
be dated from March 1 at midnight perpetually. 

ii, The second column exhibits the sum of the days in 
each year of the cycle, whether common or interealary ; and 
if intercalary, nccording as the intercalary month was one of 
22 days or one of 23 days. In the common years the sum of 
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of the former kind it was 


ogdouds, (i. ¢. the first sixteen years of the cyele,) after what 
‘has been premised in explanation of the intercalary rule, 
cannot be doubtful. Through each of these ogdoads the in- 
tercalary years were the even years of the cycle; i.e. one 
every other year: the length of the intercalary month was 

22 and 28 days; its seat was in February, after 
the 28d, at the end of the year. 

But with respect to the last octennium, the rule of inter- 
ealation which must have been de facto observed at firat sight 
is not so obvious. All that was necessary in this octennium 
being that 66 days should be intercalated, and in three equal 
proportions of 22 days each; though the number and length 
of the actual interealations in the last eight years of the cycle 
could not admit of a question, the place and order of cach 
might still be doubtful. Three intercalary months alone of 
‘22 days each were admissible into these last eight years; but 
im what order at first sight would not appear: and it is 
evident that various orders might have been observed de facto, 
and yet the end proposed might have been answered by 
cach. 


Tt happens fortunately therefore that the rule, which we 
have proposed ns the netual one of the last ogdond of the 
cycle of Numa in this respect, is ascertained by that of the 
Decemviral correction of the calendar of Numa in the same 
part of the cycle also. The interealary months in the last 
ogdoad of the Decemviral calendar are determined by actual 
instances of such mouths in terms of that calendar, still on 
record ; and from the nature of the rule which is thus seen 
to have been observed in the Inst cight years of the Decem- 
viral correction we can infer with certainty the similar rule 
which must have been observed throngh the same part of 
the cycle in the calendar of Numa. It is demonstrable at 

| least from the intercalary rule of the Decemviral cycle that 
the last year of the cycle of Numa must have been inter- 
ealary; and that point being ascertained, the place of one 
| (and that the Inst) of the sree intercalations, which only had 
| admission in the Inst eight years of his cycle, is established 
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thereby. The third or last again being 













from the second a» the second from the third; that the 
proper seat of the first intercalation in the last eight years of 
Numa’s cycle must have been the 18th year, and that of the 
*  sccond the 2lat. And tho Inst cight years of the Decemyiral 
eycle being compared: with tiailant aes 
prove that this must actually have been the case. 

Tt appears then that as far as the first intereslanlan dae 
last ogdond, the ninth in the whole cycle until then, the old 
rule of intercalating in the even years, and with a Merkedo- 
nins first of 22 and then of 23 days, must have continucd 
to be observed: but that after this first the rule for that 
period of the entire cycle must have been changed. The 
seat of the second intercalation in the last ogdoad, the tenth 
in all, was, an uneven year, the 2Ist of the eycle; while in 
the third and last of the same ogdoad, the eleventh in the 
cycle from first to last, the 24th year of the period, it was 
again restored: and between the first of these two last inter- 
calations and the first in this ogdoad respectively, and be- 
tween these two, the interval was three years complete, where= 
as in every other instance it was only two. 

‘The reason of this change, with the light reflected upom it 
by tho explanation of Macrobius, must be evident. ‘The ins 
spection of the type itself will shew that the Kalende Janus 
arim, setting out from their proper and primary epoch Feb. 
17, gradually advanced upon it at the rate of cight days for 
one ogdoad, which was at the average rate of one day every 
year, and of two days every other year; viz. ist from Feb. 17, 
the epoch of the first ogdoad, to Feb. 25 that of the second, 
in the ninth year of the cycle; and iidly from Feb. 25 the 
epoch of the second ogdoad to March 5 that of the third, im 
the seventeenth year of the cycle: and itidly from March & 
the epoch of the scventecnth year to March 7 that of the 
nineteenth. But here the advance of the Kalendm Januaris: 
on the epoch of origination attained to its maximum. The 
change of the rule of intercalation, affecting both the inter- 
calary year and the length of the intercalary month, which 
now began to operate, brought back the Kalendwe Januari 
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cast off, it must have been 19 at the beginning: 
year. And so on, in every other year all 
Itis therefore the object of this third colamn of the Type 
to shew the true age of the moou on the Kalends Janusrie 
in every year of the eyele, on the principles of the octiéterts 
in which every menn lunar year of twelve civil Iunations 
should be reckoned at 364 days perpetually. Whether such 
a column actually entered into the constitution of Numa’s 
enlendar, and was actually proposed along with it, is another 
question. It might have done so, or it might not. We have 
given it a place in the Type because the octaiteris was the 
standard to which the lunar cycle of Numa itself was ulti- 
mately to be referred. We need not however remind the 
readers that even the octatteris after « time would not have 
been an accurate criterion of the moon's age except in terme 
of the civil calendar; and therefore that this third column in 
our Type would not be competent to answer its purpose of a 
true standard of the lunar reckoning for more than eight 
years in sequence, if for so many. It is however a more 
exact criterion of the moon’s age at the beginuing of every 
year than Numa’s own; which was perpetually 25, but could 
be truly 25, if at all, only once in 24 years, Besides, what- 
soever the principles and assumptions of the octaéteris might 
be, and whatsoever the kind or degree of the error involved 
therein, they might be just as deliberately taken for granted 
by Numa in the Roman calendar as by Solon in the Greek; 
and the error ta which they were liable might be just as 
knowingly dissembled in the former as in the latter. For 
theve reasons we have thought it adviseable to incorporate 
this column with the rest of the cycle. It must be con 
sidered the standard of the mean Junar momenta ultimately 
recognized by Numa; and must be taken along with his own 
hypothetical and positive standard as the means of redressing 
and rectifying it, on hix principles, perpetually. 
iv. The fourth column exhibits the Kalend# Januarie of 
* the different years of the cycle, im terms of the 
Julian year corresponding to each, It has been already ob- 
served that the eyele of Numa took its rise in ae 
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at bottom; but only an hypothetical or positive one of its 
kind, purposely assumed for a particular reason* He gave 
a day to the lunar year, more than he knew the truth to 
require, and therefore a day more to the solar; to preserve 
the sume proportion between them : or vice versa, he gave a 
day more to the solar year, and therefore « day more to the 
lunar. But each of these was just as much adapted to the 
other, as if both had agreed with the trath ; for a mean lunar 
year of 855 days bears the sume proportion to « mean solar 
oncof 366 days 6 hours, as the mean lunar year of 354days to 
the mean solar one of 865 days 6 hours, 

‘The cixoourerpaermpls of Numa therefore, considered as a 

lunwsolar cycle in general, was a modification of the first 

i the oldest and the simplest of the cycles of that deseription, 

} the octaéterick: and it may be mentioned as a curions coin- 

eidence, (though doubtless the effcct of circumstances only, 

not of design,) that the first octatteric cycle, actually substi- 

tuted for the primitive equable year, among the Grecks also, 

the octaéteris of Solon, bore date just five cycles of Numa’s 

Elkoorerpacrypis, or 120 years, after his. The epoch of the 

first cycle of Solon was January 19 B.C. 592; that of the 

sixth of Numa was February 17 B.C. 592 also: and the first 

of Anthesterion in the former, aud the Kalendw Januarie in 

the latter, that year were absolutely one and the same. The 

Grecks appear to have been the first to discover the prieiple 

of the octaéteris ; but Numa appears to have been tho first 

who actually applied it to the correction of the primitive 

equable year. 

Hence, if Numa constructed his calendar om any other 

principles than those of the simple octatteris, it seems only a 

reasonable inference from these premises that he must have 
done so deliberately, The actual reasons which might haye 


* It is mentioned by Censorinus, De Die Natali, xix, that the length 
of the natural year, according to Ennius, wat 366 days; and that would 
De explained by the fuct that such was it length apparently in the eycle 
of Nama, 


§ See our Fnsti Catholici, i. :0)- Dine iii. ch. ii, eeet ivy 36g. Diew vik hills 
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over and above the tanderd of the octaéteris, — 
sible to account for such coincidences as these, on an 
nal principle but thet of design. 

A cyclo indeed, which was neither lunar nor solar nor 
Tunesolar, except periodically, would not have answered the 
purpose of the Greeks ; with whom it was an article of reli- 
gion and a point of conscience that, while their civil year 
preserved externally the appearance of being conformed to 
the sun, it should be regulated internally by the moon: but 
there is no reason why such a year might not have suited 
the views of Numa, especially for the use of his subjects, 
who had long been accustomed to a form of the ¢ivil year 
which professed to be lunar, but agreed even less with the 
moon than it did with the sun; the ancient Nundinal year, 
‘The octaitteris on the other hand which entered this eyele of 
Numa was always true to the sun; as true at least as the 
mean Julian yenr itself: and this eycle of Numa, being ulti- 
mately founded on the octaéteris and mutatis madtandis bemg 
the/sume with it, was 22 true to the moon seth Getaaarame 
least. 

On the whole then, though no one could pretend at pre= 
sent to divine all the reasons which must actually have inflae 
enced Numa to make choice of so peculiar a eycle as this; 
yet thus much is cyident from the analysis and explanation 
| of the cycle itself: viz. that it was constructed in perfeet con 
formity to its own assumptions, peculiar aa they were, and 
that its parts and details were critically adapted to one an- 
other. It was competent to answer in practice every purpose 
which could have been contemplated by any civil and artifi- 
cial weasure of noctidiurnal and annual time; and both im 
the conception and in the execution, both in its outline and 
in its details, it was a singular monument of the skill and 
ingenuity of its author: which possibly not even his contem- 
porarics might be able fully to apprecinte, much Jess the 
Romans of after times, down to the date of the Julian core 
rection, The author of such « calendar at lenst must have 
been as well informed in the science of time as Julius Ostsar 
himolf; and we may safely venture to say that if bis calen~ 
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We thus see that the first day of the eighth month in the 
current Nundinal year, Cycle viii. 4, and the Kalends Janu= 
ariee in the first year of the first cycle of Numa would meet 
together on February 17 at midnight B.C. 712. 


Secrion V.—On the relation of the year of Numa to the 
Primitive Equable year. 

‘The relation of the year of Numa to the Primitive equate 
year nt the first institution hos been demonstrated in yarious 
ways; by the coincidence of the first Kalendm Januarue in 
his calendar with the primitive Thoth, B.C.712; by the seat 
of the Terminnlia in his year, answering to the 80th of Me- 
sore in the Primitive ; by the five supernumerary days of his 
year after the Terminalia, corresponding to the five epago= 
menie of the Primitive; and by the date of the Palitia and of 
the Urbis Natalis in his first year and by the dste of the 
birthday of Numa himself in the Primitive year, which met: 
together B, C, 712. 

Such being the relation of hia calendar to the Primitive at 
first, it would continue to preserve that relation to it mmuatie 
mutandis perpetually ; ie. the head of the calendar of Numa 
in the first year of its proper cycle continuing fixedl to Fe- 
bruary 17, but the head of the Primitive equable year being 
liable to recede upon that day perpetually, and one of Numa’ 
eyeles being exactly equal to 24 mean or actual Jolian years; 
the head of the Primitive year would fall back on the epoch 
of the calendar of Numa just at the same rate in the same 
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it, as proper to be insisted on, and as 

The examples of the relations in question may be 

I (Evost the Rpooh ofthe exlendariteles fam ; 
of Aprilis in the calendar: iii, From the dates of certain 
Feasts, the institution of which is to be traced up to Numa, 
anid therefore was as old as his calendar itself. 





i. From the Epoch of the Calendar, 

By the Julian correction the beginning of the civil year at 
Rome was fixed very mach in the same way relatively to the 
natural a3 the beginning of the Gregorian year by the Gro- 
gorian correction ; i, ¢. the first day of the civil year was left 
hy each of those corrections as nearly as possible the same 
number of days distant from the same cardinal point in the 

| natural year, the winter solstice. And this was the place in 
the natural year which it was occupying in the time of Ovid. 
Yet Ovid himself in his Fasti expresses his surprise at it, as 
contrary to the reson of things; contending that the natural: 
beginning of the civil year, ns after all only the antitype and 
representative of the natural, was not the winter but the 
spring. Hence the inquiry which he puts to his Janus at 
the beginning of his account of the month of Jannarius®, 
Die age frigoribus quare novus ineipit annus, 
Qui melius per ver incipiendus erat. 
‘Omnia tune florent : tune ext nova temporis setas : 
Et nova de gravido palmite gemma tumet » 
‘Et modo formtis amicitur vitibus arbos = 
Prodit ct in summum seminis herbs solum + 
‘Ft tepidum volucres concentibus atra mulcent : 
Ladit et in pratie hacuriatqae pecos, 
Dam blandi soles: ignotaque prodit hirundo ; 
Et luteum celsa de trabe fingit opus. 
‘Tum patitur cultus ager ot renovatur aratro— 
Hee ann} novitas jure vocunda fuit. 


The images brought together in this description are cha 
micteristic of spring; but of spring at its first appearance, 
and in its first effects: of the ver novum, not of the rer 
fun, much less of the ver preceps. They would apply to the 
civil year, as it stood in the time of Ovid relatively to the 
natural, only from the middle of its second month, Now it 
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solstice and the vernal equinox. In the 
Jength of the winter quartcr was about 90 day 
The 45th day from the mean winter solstice 
February 11, only 6 days earlier than the rectified d 
Januarius, February 1 nd in the sixth year of pe 
the date of his Januarius itself. Tb is selfevident therefore 

that nothing could approach more closely to a coincidence 
than the beginning of Ais ycar and the beginning of the 
natural, dated from the carly spring: under which eireum- 
stances the question which Ovid puts to his Janus, howsoever 
pertinent and natural with reference to the'civil year of his 
own time, must have been superfluous of such a civil year as 
Numa’s. 


ii, From the place of Aprilia in the Calendar of Nema. 

‘The name of the month of Aprilis having been retained im the 
calendar of Numa, it must have been considered as applicable 
to the site of this month in his calendar as to its site in that of 
Romalus; though the Aprilis of Numa was the ¢Aird month i 
his calendar, and the Aprilis of Romulus was the seeomel in 
his. In the calendar of Romulus however every month was 
liable to be carried backwards through the seasons of the 
natural year at a yery rapid rate; and the position of any 
one relatively to o fixed point in the natural year must vary 
61 or 62 days in defect with successive years. Henee, if the 
name of Aprilis was given to the second month in the calen- 
dar of Romulus because of some special regard to the import 
of the name, as the opening, the teeming, the parturient 
month ; it must have been given it out of respect to the place 
in the natural year which it was occupying de facto at the 
time, though it could not occupy it perpetually: or on the 
supposition that as once attached by its name to that season 
it was to be considered virtually restricted to it over after; 
or because the Nundinal cycle of six years of its own deno- 
snination, in constant comparison with the equuble period of 
five years, might be regarded and treated as one period, or 
even as one year, at the end of which all its months would 
roturn to the same state of relation to any thing else, which 
served as a standard of reference for thom, as at first, > 

# Introduotion to the Tables of Yor Pash Cash, Nyy. Bage-vh Sabie tht 
















edulium, not the or 
eeneptied sense it would be potted hese 
Aprilis of Numa, 


iii, From the dates of feasts, instituted by Nema. 
i. The Fordiciutia, 


A general review of the ritual, liturgic, or sacred calen- 
dar of Numa would lend us into too many details; and would 
take up too much time, It will suffice for our present pur- 
pose if we illustrate the times and occasions of the foriat in his 
calendar, relatively to their place in the natural year, in some 
of the more obvious and striking instances; of which we 
propose to notice fire: the Fordicidia; the Palilia; the Vi- 
alia; the Robigalia; and the Sacrum Dew Carne, or ecre- 
mony of the Kalendee Fabarie, 

i. The Fordicidia. That the Fordicidia were instituted by 
Numa appears from Ovidt. We may take it for granted 
that this ceremony in the Roman calendar was x old as the 
calendar itself As to the meaning of the name, and the 
final end of the ceremony so called: Fardicidiis boves forda 
id est gravide immolabantur, dicte « fetu"—Pordicidia a | 
fordeis bubus, bos forda qux fert in ventre™. quod ea die 
publice immolantur boves pregnantes in curieis complurciay | 
= fordeis cadendis Fordicidia dicta. This word fordus oc 
enrs also in the form of Aordus; and Fordieidia in that of 
Fordicidias—Quw sterilis est vacea: taura appellata, que 
pregnans horda, ab co in fastis dies hordicalia nominantar, 
quod tune horde boves' immolantur*. 

The date of the cercmony was xvii Kal. Mains®, April 15 
Roman of Crsar's time, April 14 of Numn’s: and both the 
reasons and the nature and the final end of the institution 
are explained by Ovid as follows : 

‘Tertia post Venerie cum lux eurrexerit Idea 
Pontifices | forda sacra litate bore. 


1 Pasi iv 9 sa. slinage of H ond F. 
* cr Calma Paha ie no ree 
24-$ 3. Servius, ante Ovid, ais 
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same principle, (ten months later,) from March 10 to May 
Mense Julio femins: (boves) maribus pleramque permite { 
tendw, ut co tempore conceptos proximo vere adultis jam 
pabulis edant. nam decem mensibus ventrem perferunt'— 
Hoe tempore (mense se. Julio) maxime tauris submittendas 
sunt vacee, quia decem mensium partus sic poterit mar 
ture vere concludi® On this principle the calving season 
would be April or May. De 4prifit: Hoc mense vituli 
masci solent; quorum matres abundantia pabuli juven- 
tur. Maxime idoneum tompus ad concipicndum, observes 
Varro", a Delphini exortu usque nd dies xt aut paullo plus; 
quie enim itn conceperunt temperatissimo anni tempore pa 
rinnt. vacee enim mensibus decem sant pregoantes! ‘The 
rising of the Dolphin bere alluded to is the vespertine’ or 
acronychal; which Ovid, Columella!, and Pliny™ all date 
‘on the iy Idus of June, June 10*, 

Now if we may suppose such a rule as this to have existed 
in Naoma’s time, viz. that the stated soason of the | 
boum was about the acronychal rising of this 
and for a certain number of days afterwards; then the date 
of this phenomenon for the latitude of Rome m Ozsar's 
time beg about Junc 10, in Numa’s time it must have 
been three or four days earlier, about June 7. bern 


* Pliny in another instance (H. N. vii, 70. p. 527) hax Citas 
& Delpbini exorta a, @. pridio Nonas Junuatiae ; which the necessity of 
ease requires to be corrected by Pridie Nonas Juning, June 4 Romani 
though Pliny himself dates the Heliacal rising of the Dolphin, 
to Cesar too,) Prid. Non. Januariag: H. N. xvilic 64. oe 
457-ad wd. Jan, Columella, xi. if. § 94. ad vi Kul. Januatiss, 
4-9, the Quintili, Jan. 1. 
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Tilia dicuntur non Palilis ; Ron a Pals dey ed goed 0 a 


pore omnia sata arboresque et herbw partariunt 

‘There can be no doubt in our opinion that the trae etymon 
of the word is Pales. But whether from Pales or from Pa- 
rio, and whether to be written Palilia or Parilia, it was a fes- 
tival of the spring ; and of that period in the spring when all 
nature both animal and yegetable was most lively and most 
productive. Its seat in the calendar therefore could be no 
time of the year but the spring, 

The ceremonies of this day in the calendar, (April 21 in 
his time, April 20 in that of Numa,) are deseribed at grent 
length by Ovid, 

Nox abiit oriturque aurora. Palilia poscor. 
‘Non poscor fruatra «i favet alma Pale. 
‘Alma Pales! fayeas pastoria sacra canenti, 
Prosequor officio si tna festa pio. 
Carte ego de vitulo cinerem * stipulasque fabales 
Spe tuli plens februa casta manu, 
| ‘Corte ego transilui positas ter in ordine tlamamas ; 
| ‘Virgaque rorates laurea misit aquas, 
Mota Dea est, operique favet—navalibus ex| 
Puppis! habent ventos jam tua vela sos. 
1 pete virgines populus! auffimen ab arn: 
‘Vesta dabit: Vestie munere purus eris. 
‘Sunguis equi sufimen etit vituliqne favilla ; 
‘Tertia res dre enlmen inane tabre. 





cond syllable even in Parilia must belong, as it is in Palilias yet if derived! 
from porio it ought to be short. Pario makes parere at peovent; but 
parire occurred in Ennius, 

‘Ova parire solet genu* pennels condecoratuma 2. 
Aluo inn frayment of Plutus. Pasilia occare alto in Varroy De b. Lat.2# 
asa kind of garment; 2 species of ricinium. 


12 Verso, Do Lingua Lat, We. 18 
2 Cf, Philargyrius, ed Ving. Beloge ie 63-24 ive 97s 
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‘The construction which Ovid puts on this part of the cere. 
monies of the day is that it was intended to commemorate 
the discovery of fire from stone, by means of the flint. | 
Pars quoque cum suxis pastores waxa.terebant | 
Scintillam subito prosiluisse ferunt. 
Prima quidem poriit: stipulis exeepta secunda est. 
Hoe argumenti flamma Palilie habet®. 
But in our opmion it had no object in view except to declare 
that, with the arrival of the Palilia, the time was over for 
which the cattle were obliged to subsist on dry fodder — 
merely ; such as hay or straw or branches of trees, their 
winter fare properly so called: and therefore that the fields 
were now covered again with grass, and that green fodder of 
every kind was to be had in abundance, All this serves to 
illustrate the relation of this feast to the spring, and to some 
one day in the spring more particularly. In Numa's calen- 
dar its earliest date was April 25, its latest May 25, Ths 
mean or proper date was May 7. 

iii, The Vinalia. There were two ceremonies in the Ro- 
man calendar called by this name; onc April 28 in the | 
Tolian calendar*, April 22 in that of Numa, the other, xiior 
xiii or xiv Kal. Septembres', August 19, 20, ar 21 in the 
Talian calendar, August 17, 18, or 19 in that of Numa, he 
former of these had also the name of Veneralia; the latter 
were properly called Vinalia Rustica. Pliny terms the Vi- 
nalia of April the Vinalia priora¥. Vinalin priora quse ante 
hos dies sunt ix Kalendas Muti degustandis vinis instituta | 
nihil ad fructus attinent. Those of August the Vinalia al- 
tera; Extra has caussas sunt Vinalia altera que aguttur a. d. 
decimumtertium Kalendas Septembres *. 

Tate Maha eae Boe 
reece eames 
ix Kal. ee 218k 69 85.040: OCR: 


‘Tho dite in the Julian edlondar seetns ol. a. (1Badbe) pe 487 
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On the Calendar of | 
supposed to be sxcred to Venus ns 
and were kept nx an holiday by the ene 
dealers in the productions of ois ee 
have been due to an accidental coincidence ; via. that two 
temples happened to be dedicated to her some time or other 
on this day. The name of Veneralin however having thus come 
to be considered common to tho Vinalia posteriora, it might 
be afterwards transferred to the Vinalia priora; though 
testimony seems to be agreed that those in particular were 
sacred to Jupiter, not to Venus. 
iy. The Robigalin.—Robigalia dicta ab Robigo: sccundum 
segetes huic Deo sacrificatur ne rubigo occupet segetes™— 
Robigalia dies festus septimo Kalendas Mains, quo Robigo 
deo suo quem putabant rubiginem ayvertere sacrifieabant*— 
Tnde et Robigus deus, ct sncra ejus septimo Kalendas Maias 
Robigalia appellantur®. 
Sex nbi que restant luces Aprilis habebit 
Tn medio cursu tempora veris erunt. 
Et frustea pecudem quaree Athamantidos Helles, 
‘Signaqae dant imbree ; exoriturque Canis, 
Hac mihi Nomento Romam cum Ince redirem 
Obutitit in media eandida pompa via, 
Flamen in antique lucum Robiginis tbat 
‘Exta canie flammis exta daturus ovis. 
Protinus accessi ritis me nescius etme + 
Kaidit hwe flamen verba Quirine! tus. 
Aspera Robigo parcas Cervslibus berbis, 
Et tremat in summa leve cacumen humo. 
‘Tu sata sideribus cori nutrita secundie 
Creacere dum fiant falcibus apta sinus. 
Vis tua non levis ext: que ta framenta notiati 
Mavetus in amissin illa colonus habet, 
Nec venti tantum Cereri nocuere nee imbres 
Nec sic marmorco pallet adusta gelins 
Quantum #i culmos Titan incalfacit adog— 

‘Tum locus est ine Diva tremenda tou, - 
and therefore the r8th on September 2: a very probable date for the 
‘Vinalia posteriora in bis calendar, as commemorative of an event which 
must have been prior, when it actually happened, to the season of vinesgge 
yet could not long have preceded it. 

% Varro, De Lingua Lat, v. 
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300 On the Calendar of I 
Now Varro informs us® that the gra 


flowering ; and 15 in the ear and ripening: 45: 
And since for the climate of Italy, in the parts about Rome, 
the corn was commonly ripe about midsummer, which for 
Numa’s time was about June 30; the ear would begin to 
swell in the sheath about May 16- only seven days later 
than Numa’s date of the Robigalia May 9. Consequently 
this ceremony would thus have been fixed by him, in the 
first instance, to a very probable date in the process of frae- 
tification ; only seven days bofore the actual developement of 
the ear in the sheath: the very time which would seem to 
have been meant hy the old form of words quoted by Pliny, 
Antequam fromenta in vaginas perveniant, Peace | 
nis cxeant. | 

vy. Sacrum Carnie Dew, That the sacrum Carnm Desa | 
in all probability us old ns the calendar may be inferred from 
| what Macrobius assigns as one of the reasons of the name 
given to the month of Junius»: Nonnolli putayerant Juniam 
mensem a Junio Bruto qui primus Romie consul fuctus est 
nominatum ; quod hoc mense, id est Kalendis Juniis, pulso 
Tarquinio sacrum Carne Dem in Coslio monte yoti reus fece- 
rit, banc deam vitalibus humanis preesse credant, ab ew 
denique petitur ut jecinora et corda queque sunt intrinsecus 
viscera salva conservet. et quia cordis beneficio, cujus disse 
mulatione Bratas habebatur, idoncus emendationi publici 
status exstitit, hanc deam que vitalibus preest templo sa- 
eravit. cui pulte fabaria ct larido sncrificatur, quod his ma- 
xime rebus vires corporis corroborcntur. nam et Kalendie 
Junie fabariw valgo vocantur, qnia hoc mense adultw fabw 
divinis rebus adhibentur—Quod Kalendis Juniis et pablioe 
et privatim fabatam pultem diis mactants, * 

Prima dies tibi Carna! dutur. den cardinia hie est. 
Numine clause sperit claudit aperta suo 4, 












Pinguia cur illis gustontur larda Kalendin, 
Mixtaque cur ealido sit fabs farre, rogns ? 
+ De He Huston is xxik 6. Cl © Varro opal Nom, i Must, 
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alternis diebus spieas adores in corbibus 

‘ensque spicas ipse virgines torrent pinsunt molunt ; 

ita molitum condunt. ex quo farre yirgines ter in sumo 
faciunt: Lupercalibue (Feb. 15 Roman), oman), Vestakibax (Suna @ 
Roman), Idibus Septembribus (Sept. 13 Roman), adjesto 
sale cocto et sale durom, 

‘The description of this process implies thet the ears used 
in it were still green, though approaching to maturity®. The 
specified interval, from the Nones to the Ides of May, im the 
rectified yeurs of the cycle would answer to May 23—S1: 
and cars of corn at that time might no doubt be found 
with the grain sufficiently formed to undergo the preparation 
im question. Numa, says Pliny®, instituit deos fruge eolere, 
eb mola salsa? supplicare: atque ut auctor est Hemina far 
forrere, quoninm tostum cibo salubrins eset. id uno modo 
consequutum statuondo non esse puram ad rem divinam nim 
tostum. is et Fornacalia* instituit farris torrendi forias; et 
seque religiosas Terminis agrorum (i.6. the Terminalia). ‘This 
ceremony was therefore an institution of Numa’s, and as old 
as the calendar itself +, 


* By these Fornacalia Pliny probably meant the 
the same day ay the Quirinalin (xii Kul. Mart,) and called also Farts 
Forim, described! by Ovid, Fast, ii. 51g—392. OF. Festus, vi 152.8. Bar 
acalia, and xvii, 533. 12. 14- Stultorum Ferke. Yet thers was & 
similar ceremony also on the Vestalia (June p) described by Ovid, 
¥i.g11—318, one of the occasions on which the Mola in question ae 
pressly prepared. This is described by Lydus alao, De Mensibis, 

93.4. ad v Td. Junias, June 9. 

"The dAerpias or dderpider at Athens performed an office there sinmilar ti 
thst of these Vestals at Rome, Scholia in Aristophanem, Lysistrata, 
Ely dherpie 2... Pvorrau 3¢ rune vi yeyorniin dherpides 19 Oe ap 
Biron ofrwves vd eis viv Ovclan mémara Edoiox. ant fam forysoy 
22 cai lepoi pwhaiver. Hesychius, “AXerpio. ylyvorral roe pain alee 
74 els rds Ovoias wénava Gover, xal Tors raire éxiryor. Cf Buwtathias wd 
Odyss. ¥ 05, 1l.238(=724). 30. From Pausanias. 

+ Thero was a stated sacrum in the month of December alos which 
terres to illustrate the relation of that month in the calendar of Numa to 
the natural year: the Sacrum Deas Angeronm. 
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‘They lasted therefore nominally from the vii Tdus Maias in 
the calendar to the iii [dus Mains; from May 9 Roman to 
May 18: but the three days of the ceremony were properly 
the vii Idus Mains, May 9, the v Idus Mains, May 11, and 
the iii Idus Mains, May 13, respectively. 

With regard to the name of the ceremony, Lemuria; it is 
evident that it must have been derived from Lemures. The 
Lemuria were the sacra Lemurum. The question is then 
what was denoted by Lemures, It appears from Ovid that 
this word meant among the Romans precisely the sume thing 
which we should understand to be meant by apirifs or 

8 
ci Mox etiam Lemures animas dixero silentiim. 
fs verbl sensus vis ea voels erat®. 

In the course of time indeed it came to be used as synony- 
mons with hobgoblin, or with any imaginary object of dread, 

Somnia terrores magicos miracula sagas 
Nocturnos Letnuree portentaque Theseals rides, 
‘Tune nigri Lemures ovoque perieula rupto*, 

But its proper signification originully appears to bave been 
that of the souls or spirits of men, disengaged from the body; 
in themselves indecd considered to be of a nature akin to that 
of daiuores, an intermediate order of beings between gods and 
men: divisible also into good and bad, both denoted im com- 
mon by this word Lemures in general; but the former pro- 
perly called Lares, the Intter Larve. Est et secundo signi- 
fieatu species demonum, animus humanus emeritis stipendiis 
vite corpore suo abjurans, hune vetere Latina lingua reperio 
Lemurem dictitatum. ex hisce ergo Lomuribus qui postero- 
rum suorum curam sortitus placato et quieto numine domam 
possidet Lar dicitur familiaris: qui vero ob adversa vite 
merits nullis bonis sedibus incerta yagatione eou quodam ex- 
silio punitur, inane terricalamentom bonis hominibus ceterum 
noxium malis, id genus plerique Larvas perhibent. cum vero 
incertum est que cuique corum sortitio evenerit, utrum Lar 
sit an Larva, nomine Manem deum nuncupant>— Dicit 


2 C¥. the Maffan and the Venusine —* Horace, Bipp. Lib. ik tl. se 
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decided on this latter alternative, in order that the ceremo 
might begin on May 27, the assumed date of the 
Romulus, B.C. 715, and end on May 31—the date of the 
miracle B.C. 710; and might occupy three days in all, at the 
interval of one day avunder: May 27, May 29, and May 31. 
For the last day being fixed to May 31, and the first to May- 
27, the second day could not be consistently attached to any 
date but May 29. ‘These three days B. C. 710 corresponded 
to vii Idus Mains, y Idus Mains, and iii Idus Maias, in his 
own calendar cycle i. 8 respectively ; and these consequently 
became the three days of the Lemuria, 

The day of the death of Romulus B.C. 715 May 26 was 
the new moon; and the day of the miracle B.C. 710 May 31 
was the new moon also, ‘The former being assumed May 27 
at midnight the latter May 31 at midnight ; it is evident that 
the last day of the Lemuria was as strictly to be referred to 
the latter as the first day to the former. It follows that the 
entire interval intended to be occupied by this ceremony 
eould not have been more than the five days from May 27 
at midnight to May 81 at midnight; in which case, unless it 
was intended to occupy all these five days, there would be no 
other alternative except to distribute them into three periods; 
the first for the beginning of the ceremony, the third for the 
end, and the second for the middle point of time between: 
them ; which appears to have been done accordingly. 

We cannot belp concluding therefore that the history of 
this institution, and the investigation of the reasons on which 
its peculiar rule seems to have been founded, are eminently 
calculated not only to illustrate the Pompilinn calendar, and 
to verify the traditional accounts of the death of Romulus, 
bat, what is more, to place in a clearer and stronger light the 
simple truth of the miracle in the time of Hezekiah, by this 
proof of the effect which it produced at Rome in particalar, 
We have already shewn' that the change in the rale of the 
reckoning of the noctidiurnal cycle, from the primitive one of 
sunset to the Julian one of midnight, is probably to be traced 
up to it likewise ; and would have been the effect of it under 
the circumstances of the case at Rome in particular, even 
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ii, Saturnio in carmine, 
Libaque fictores Angeos et tutulatos: 

libu quod libandi cnussn fiant: fictores dicti a fingendis 
libeis, Argei ab Argis. Argei fiunt e scirpicis virgulteis. 
simulacra sunt hominum triginta. ea quotannis a ponte sub- 
licio u sncerdotibus publice jaci solent in Tiberim. tatnlati 
dicti bi qui in sacreis in capitibus habere solent ut metame— 
Axrgea loca Roms appellantur quod in his sepulti essent qui- 
dam Argivorum illustres viriP—Argeos vocabant scirpeas 
offigies, que per virgines Vestales annis singulis jaciobantur 
in Tiberim 4. 

iii. Cum in quintum gradum pervenerant atque habebant 
sexaginta annos tum denique erant a publicis negotiis bert 
atque otiosi. ideo in proverbium quidam putant venisse ut 
diceretur Sexagenarios de ponte dejici oportere ; id est quod 
suflragium non ferant, quod per pontem ferebatur'—De~ 
pontani senes appellabantur qui Sexagenarii de ponte dejicie- 
banturs—Sexagenarios de ponte olim dejiciebant. cujus eaus- 
sam Manilius hane refert quod Romam qui incoluerint primi 
Aborigines hominem sexaginta annorum qui esset immolare 
Diti patri quotannis soliti fuerint ; quod facere eos destitisse 
adventu Herculis: sed religione postea veteris moris scirpeas 
hominum effigies de ponte in Tiberim vetere modo mittere 
instituisse. alii dicunt morante in Italia Hereule quod qui- 
dam jus comitum habitayerint secundum ripam Tiberis, at- 
que Argmos se ab Argivis vocaverint arvis, quorum proditum 
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‘Spe tamen patrise dulci tanguntur amore, 
Atque aliquis moriens boc breve mandat opus 
Mittite mo Tiberi, Tiberinis vectus ut andis 
‘Litas ad Tnachium pulvis inanis eam. 
Displicet heredi mandati cura sepuleri, 
Mortuus Ausonia conditur hospes humo, 
Scirpea pro domino Tiberi jactatur imago 
‘Lit repetat Grajas per frota longa demos, 


Sxerton I11.—Remarks and inferences, 


‘The above statements and testimonies recognize the great 
antiquity of this ceremony; but they do not apparently con- 
nect it in any manner with Numa Pompilius, And yet a 
very little reflection will convince us that, in the form and 
under the name in which and by which they describe it, it 
could not have been older than Numa, and it must have 
been instituted by him. 

In the first place, it does not appear that this ceremony 
was known or supposed to have been ever performed except 
im one month, the month of Maius, or on any but one day 
in that month, the Idus; nor that this month of Maius was 
ever any but the Maius of Numa, the month so called in the 
ealendur of Numa, not in that of Romulus, and fixed by its 
site in that calendar to a certain season of the natural year, 
which did not much differ from that of the Julian May itself. 
If 80, the ceremony above described could not have been 
older than the correction of the calendar by Numa, 

Tn the next place, it could not be performed except in one 
locality, that of the Pons Sublicius over the Tiber, Now 
this bridge in particular could have had no existence before 
the foundation of Rome. Consequently neither could the 
ceremony as above described, performed on it. 

Thirdly, it could not be performed, as above described, ex- 
cept by the Pontifl’s, and the Vestal virgins; and the most 
important part of the ceremony, (that of casting the images 
made of wicker work or basket wood, used on the occasion, 
with their own hands into the Tiber,) could be performed, it 
seems, only by the Vestal virgins, The Pontiffs were pre- 
sent, and present ex officio, as well as they, while the cere- 


© Ovid, Fasti, v.621-660. On the Ides of Muy. 
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and such an inetitution with such a ee 
been entirely consistent with the ‘cstv 
community in the time of Numa, 7 

Fifthly, as this ceremony was fixed to the Tdes of Bey, 
that is, to the fifteenth of the same month of which the Le- 
muria were fixed to the ninth, the eleventh, and the thirteenth 
respectively ; it is evident that the calendar date of this cere- 
mony bore precisely the same relation to that of the thind 
day of the Lemuria, as that did to the calendar date of the 
second day, or that of the second day to that of the first 
day: and had the Lemuria been appointed to last four days 
instead of three, beginning nevertheless on the vii Idus Mains 
as before, and being celebrated only every other day asbefore, 
the Ides of the month must have been the fourth day of that 
ceremony of which the vii Idus was the firet. Nor eould 
any one deny that a ceremony like this of the Ides was well 
adapted in its own nature to continue and complete even one 
like that of the Lemuria on the three preceding days; that | 
the act which was characteristic of this day might not have 
had a peculiar meaning and import as much as the Lemuria 
themselves; and therefore might not have been a very ap- 
propriate termination of a series of rites extending over a 
stated number of days, all of them confessedly of that chn- 
racter, It is far from improbable consequently that this 
ceremony of the Ides of May, whether formally: designated 

in the calendar as 1 continuation of the Lemuria or not, did 
virtually stand in that relation to them; and was intended 
not only to take up and prosecute what had been begun in 
them, but also to complete it. 

If then we hnve succeeded in rendering it morally certain 
that the final end of the institution of the Lemuria was to 
appease the manes of Romulus; it is au obvious inference 
from that fact that this ceremony of the Ides of May might 
have been intended for the same purpose. It is manifestly 
possible that these thirty images, (which their number itself 
would imply to have had a direct and designed referenes to 
the thirty Curiw,) might have been intended to represent the 
whole of the Roman community, as sammed up and 
hended in those Curie ; and, if the death of Romulus could 


not be laid to the chacge of one part of that 















have an express reference to the former, a8 they might have 
had to the thirty Curiw. And it would follow from this dis. 
tinction that, even if the name of Argeos was given to these 
thirty images by Numa, it could not have been given because 
of any such reference to the Argeoram sacrarin, Tt must 
have been for some other reason. - 

The form of the name thus given to these images, as the 
statements produced above shew, is Argeos : and yet Argeos 
could have been only the accusative case of such a nominative 
case as Argel. We must infer then that the name included 
the ceremony, in connection with which it was usual to think 
or to speak of them: for as the subjects of an act like 
this of being cast into the Tiber even these images might 
be spoken of as Argeos not Argei. Now Argeus in Latin on 
etymological principles can be derivable from nothing but 
Argos. It is the Greck 'Apyeios at least; and as 
derived from “Apyoy in Greek as Argivus from Argi or Argos 
in Latin, Argeus too occurs in Latin writers in cases in 
which its derivation from Argos cannot be mistaken, 

‘Tibur Argeo positum colono®, 

And on this point in particular the traditionary explanations 
produced above leave no room for doubt; for they all in 
some manner or other connect both the act in question and 
the name by which it was known, in its origin, with the 
Argei or Argives; cither as Greeks in general or as Arcadian 
Greeks in particular: and cither as the followers of Hercules 
from Argos, or as those of Evander from Arcadia, 

A mystery is no doubt connected with the origin of thix 
denomination, which we can scarcely expect at this distance 
of time satisfactorily to explain; yet something may bo done 
towards clearing it up, by weans of the testimonies still upon 
record, proposed supra: on the supposition at least that, as 
far as they are consistent with cach other and with proba- 
bility in general, they may be considered to have had some 
foundation in the matter of fact. 
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tradition also, was about that of the coming of 

Tealy; that is, not much earlier than the capture of 

the arrival of Aineas in Italy. ‘Chis part of the tradition ix 
most clearly ascertained by the testimony of Vingil; who 
speaks of the Argilctum as one of the localities pointed out 
by Evander himself to Zneas, and as even then connected 
with the death of a certain Argus, and that Argus a conten 
porary of Evander’s, and one who at the very time of his death 
was actually his guest. 












Necnon et sacri monstrat nemus Argileti ; 
‘Testaturque locurs et letum docet bospitis Argil, 


From which it follows that, among the explanations of the 
name proposed by Servius in his commentary on the place, 
none could have been the true one in the opinion of Virgil 
but that which supposed this Argus to have been the guest 
of Evander; and while still standing in that relation to him, 
and consequently entitled to protection and security, to have 
met with his death upon that locality, in some manner or 
other, und for some reason or other; most probably at the 
hands of the followers of Evander himself, Nam Evander 
Argum quendam suscepit hospitio, qui cum de ejus cogitaret 
interitu, ut ipse regnaret; Evandro hoe non sentiente socil 
intellexernnt ; et Argum necarunt, ni Evander et sepulerum 
fecit et locum sacravit non quod ille merebatur sed hospitali- 
tatis cuussa®. Such is the tradition recorded by Servius; of 
which it appears to us that we need to accept only the fact im 
general that Argue was killed by the followers of Evander: 
but whether for the reason assigned, or under some excus- 
able misapprehension or other, may well be considered an 
open question. The latter only is consistent with the honours: 
paid to him by Evander himself after his death; and the 
latter only also, to judge from the context of the passage 
above quoted, must have been Virgil’s construction of the 
fact of his death. 

It ix therefore far from improbable that among the other 
memorials of this Argus and of his untimely end one might 
have been the institution of an annual ceremony in honour 

D Boeld, will 348. 
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‘enters most properly into this Italian tradition 4,) 
there was ever an actual person so called, and 
could have lived and visited Italy in the time of Evander; 
these are questions on which we do not consider it necessary 
to enter at present, ‘Evander on the contrary is an histori 
eal personage; connected with the early history of Rome 
and with the locality of Rome from the first: yet older than 
Rome itself. The conclusion therefore to which, as it ap- 
| pears to us, we may come on this question of the first origin 
and of the first and proper name of the ceremony of the 
Scirpea simulacra, in all probability is (hie; That there was 
4 more ancient ceremony of the same kind, annually per- 
formed iu the same quarter in general, which had bee itnsti- 
tuted by Evander as a means of atoning for the death of a 
certain Argus at the hands of his own followers, howsoever 
oceasioned ; That in this too the likenesses of men were sub- 
stituted for mon themeclves, and very probably im the form 
of Scirpea simulacra, images of wicker or basket work, also; 
‘That the atonement consisted in throwing these also into the 
Tiber every year, instead of men themselves, as an offering 
ty the Manes of Argus: That their proper name conse 
quently was necessarily Argei, cithcr as the likenesses of 
Argives, or as offerings made to Argus, and as the right and 
property of Argus: ‘That os to tho number of these images, 
to judge from the analogy of the Argeoram sacraria of after 
times, it could not have exceeded twenty-seven, and was cer- 
tainly less than thirty, the number peculiar to the same cere- 
mony of after times as modified in some of its circamstances, 
and instituted afresh, by Nurna. 

It follows consequently that Numa could not have been 
strictly the first author of the Seirpea simulacra: he must 
have borrowed such a ceremony in his own calendar from an 
earlier one of the same kind. Finding thie earlier one actu- 
ally in existence, and actually connceted with an event some- 
thing like that of the death of Romulus, and actually applied 
fs a means of atonement for it; he transferred it to his own 

“calendar ns nn additional means of the expiation of the death 
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rival of Bneas in Italy, after the 

at which time the coming of Evander himself 

recent event: and consequently any thing a 
pened sabsequently even to that; like this event of the death 

of Argus. We cannot indeed insist on these coincidences aa 
demonstrative of the truc date of the institution of the cere- 
mony connected with his death; because we cannot take it 
for granted thnt the ceremony way attached toa stated Ju- 
lian date, like June 2, from the first: and not merely to 
some particular day in the equable calendar, the same indeed 
with itself perpetually, but uot necessarily, either at first or 
ever after, with June 2, It is however a singular coin- 
cidence, and one which could scarcely have been produced 
by chance, that the equable date of the ceremony in Numa’s 
time, supposed to have been attached to the same Julian 
date from the first as at that time, should take us back at 
once to the time of Evander; that is, to the very time when 
the event itself must have happened, if it happened in his 
time, and if he himself was an historical charueter. 


Sxcrion 1V.—On the Quirinalia of the Calendar of Numa. 
On the Birthday of Romulus. On the Conception of Roma 
jus, and on the Eclipse of the sun at the Conception. 

‘The testimony of antiquity to the age of Romulus and 
Remus at the time of the foundation of the city of Rome is 
very generally to the same cficct. It seems to have been 
commonly believed that they were at that time 18 or 19 
years of age. It may suflice to illustrate the fact of this per 
suasion by the testimony of Ovid in particular, 

Martia ter wenoe prolee adoleverat annos, 
Et enberat fave jum nova barba comm, 
Omnibus agricolis armentorumque magistris 
Hinde: fratree jura potita dabant 

And this being intended of their age just before the Foun- 
dation, that is the Roman Aprilis, and their birth itself being 
dated by Ovid in the Roman Februarius; it implies that 
they were now strictly in their 18th or their 19th yeur™, 
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Now ss Numa Pompilius came to the throne not later 
than B. ©. 713 exeunte, and as the deification of Romulus 

was one of the first acte of his reign, we are justified im as 

suming that the first Quirinalia would be celebrated B.C. 

712; and if so, according to the rule and analogy of every 

Jater oceasion of the same kind. Numa’s correction of the 
calendar indeed did not actually come into force before the 
Kalends of January, Feb, 17 Julian, B.C, 712, after the 
stated date of the Quirinalia. But in every regular calen- 
dar, the first year of its very first cycle may be supposed to 
take up the last of one which has just come to an end. 
Every such calendar admits of being applied backwards, aa 
‘well ns forwards, to any extent, We are at liberty therefore 
to assume that the actual date of the Quirinalia, B,C, 712, 
the first of its kind, would be the stated and regular date of 
that ceremony in the last year of the cycle of Nama. ‘This 
Jast year was intercalary ; and the Merkedonius was one of 
27 days. The xiii Kal. Januarias therefore, the stated calen- 
dar date of the Quirinalia in every year of the cycle whether 
common or interealary alike, in the Inst year fell on Merke- 
donius 16; and Merkedonius 16 on February 5. This 
then, if we are right in our premises and in the conclusions 
which we have drawn from them, must have been the date 
of the birthday of Romulus; the date of the first Quirinalin 
according to the appointment of Numa, the xiii Kal, Janwa- 
rins in the Inst year of his cycle, the Julian February 6, 
‘We shall proceed to confirm this inference by some distinet 
argaments, 

i. It is altogether in unison with the fact which has been 
established by the testimony of Roman antiquity; viz. that the 
birth of Romulus and Remus did happen at his season of 
the year, i. c. im the early spring, when the Tiber was liable 
to overflow its banks, and actually was doing so at the time; 
and even in the Julian February of later times itself, All 
this would manifestly be the case with euch a date as Febra- 
ary 5. Tt is consistent also with the traditional date of their 
recognition by Numitor, as much the same with that of their 
birth ; sometime in the month of February also, about the 
season of the Lupercalia of after times. [t is consistent with, 
the traditionary age of both at the time of the Foundation, 
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relative to the eclipse of the sun at his conception, 
mony, as we have seen*, the testimony of Roman antiquity, 
is 5 unanimous to the fact of this eclipse at the conception, 
‘as to that of the eclipse at the death, of Romulus, It must 
have been taken for granted by Varro and Tarutius, preli- 
minary to their own calculation of the date of his birth ; for 
they fixed his conception, as we hope to see more clearly 
hereafter, to the day of solar eclipse: which could Ihave 
been done only out of respect to this tradition, and from an 
implicit belief of its truth. 

Now if Romulus was actually born Feb. 5 B.C. 769, then 
his conception must have taken place B.C. 770; at that dis= 
tance of time before Feb. 5 B.C, 769, whutsonver it might 
be, which the laws of nature prescribe, in the case of the 
human subject, as the ordinary interval betwoen the! Coo- 
ception ‘and the Birth. And though there is no absolute 
measure of this interval, universally applicable, there i¢ an 
approximate one, founded on experience and obserention, 
which can never be far from the truth. For example, it may 
he assumed that it could seldom be less than 278 or 274 
days, in any case!; and in x particular case, like that of twins, 
it might be 276. 

Let it then be supposed that Romulus and Remus were 
born Feb. B.C, 769. Reckon back 276 days from Feb. 5 
B.C. 769; and you come to May 5 B.C.770. If this was 
the netual day of their conception, and the tradition of the 
fast of the solar eclipse at that identical time also had any 
foundation in truth, it mast have been likewise the day of a 
solar eclipse, and of n remarkable eclipse too, if it was ever 
after so well remembered. Now this was actually the case. 
‘The Tables of Pingré show an eclipse of the sun, B.C. 770, 
on May 5, at 11.45 4... for the meridian of Paris; which 
must have been still nearer to noon for that of Rome. We 
have not thought it proper however to take the date of this 
ecliptic conjunetion from Pingré. We have calculated it for 
ourselves, and we find, 
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terms of the Equable; and that, when d 
iba aided to, Lis. ai ayaa! argunaee OFAN xisten 
each of those kinds of year alike: but thnt where it is. 
luded to absolutely, (as it is here" by Dionysins,) it is first 
and properly to be understood of the Equable year, though 
it may also imply tho Nundinal, ‘The term of service then 
of the order of Vestals at Alba was five Equable MII, 
valent to six Nundinal. 

Now there was actually a Nundinal Type, ax we 
demonstrate hereafter, common to the Prisei Latini, and in: 
use at Alba also; in which the Ixviith equable cycle of five 
years from the epoch perpetually actually bore date on the 
first of Thoth at midnight Aira eye. 3237 March 3 wt mid- 
night B.C.770. Dionysius indeed» says that the conception 
of Romulus and Remus took place in the fourth year of the 
service of Tin, But there is very little difference between 
the fourth year of one term of five years and the first of the 
next; and ina matter of so great an antiquity as this a cir 
cumstantial mistatement of that kind would be very exeuse- 
able. The months of the Nundinal calendar of Alba being 
assumed to have followed the natural rule of the Nundinal 
calendar in general, in being each 32 days long; the scheme 
of that calendar B.C. 770 and 769 stood as follows. 


Nuxornan Tyen iii. 






















Cycle Ixvii. t. 
Mooi, Midnight. ‘Mouth Midnight 
Dec. 27 B.C. 774. vi June 5 B.C. 770. 
i Jan, 28 ., 770. vii July 7 ue 
ii March t 0 . vii Ang. 8 = 
iw Apdl a... ix Sop. 9 
@) May 8 dons ve. x Oca .. 

and of vth month May g B. C. 779. 
Cycle Ixvili 1. 





6th of ivth month Febrasry 5. 
© Dionysius, 4. 74. py: fi 6p 
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birthday the 6th of the ivth month B. ©. 750 
March 29, und March 29 on the 28rd of his own Aprilis; ss 

















the following scheme will shew. ~~« 
Noworxan CAnmNDAK OF : 
Nowprwan Tyee at. Boxowea 
Cycle bexi. 1. Cycle ict. 
Mouth, Might Month audi 
7 Dec. 18 B.C, 75 — 
Hi Jan. 19. 750. 
ii Feb, 20... i Feb. 4 B.C. 750. 
iy March 24 5 i Marek yo. o 
Gth of ivi month March 29. ‘23rd of iind month or Aprilie 
March. 29. 


The equable date of bis birth B.C, 760 was Mesore 10— 
which coincided that year with Feb, 6; and Mesore 10, B.C. 
750, coincided with Jan. 31. We cannot undertake to say 
what day was actually reckoned as his birthday in bis own 
calendar. But the analogy of the Quirinalia, fixed by Numa 
B.C. 712 to the true day of his birth, Feb. 5, and the name 
of his own month of Martius, the first in his calendar, do 
strongly imply that it was that day in his own i 
B.C, 750, which coincided with Feb, 5; that is, the 2nd of 
Martius. 


— 
CHAPTER V. 
On the Janus of Numa; and on the Pales of ancient Italy. 





Swoton I.—Obseurity and difficulty of each of these 

questions. 

There are still two questions conneoted with the subjects 
which we have hitherto been discussing, on neither of which 
has any thing yet been said ; and we do not think it right to 
pass them over withont notice, nor without endeavouring, #8 
far as it may be in our power, to answer them. One of these 
concerns the Janus of Numa; the other the Pales of Roman, 
or of older Italic, antiquity : the former a conception cosval 
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Mlle tenens dextn baculum clavemaoe sinistra: éa 
= hos nobis ore pricre: ee 
. 
Me Chaos antiqi (ames oa pins | RRO 
Apice quam longi temporis acta eanam. 
Lucidus hie aér, et quie tria corpora restant, 
Tnis aque tellus, anus acervur erat, 
Utsemel hive rerum secessit lite suarum 
Inque oovas abiit massa solute domes; 
Flarnma petit altar propior locus aéra cepit 
Sederunt medio terra fretumque solo. 
‘Tune ego qui fueram globus et «ine imagine moles 
In faciem redii dignaque membra deo, 
Nune quoque confuse quondam nota parva figure 
Ante quod est in me postque videtur idem; 
Accipe quacsitae quae caussa ait altera formu, 
Hane simul ut noris officiumaue meum. 
Quiequid ubique vides coolam mare nabila terrae 
‘Omnia sunt nostra claus patentque manu: 
Me penes est unum vasti custodis mandi, 
Et jus vertendi cardinis omne meam eet, 
Cum libuit Pacem placidis emittere tects 
Libera perpetuas arnbulat ills vina, 
Sanguine letifero totus miscebitur orbis 
Ni teneant rigidw condita bells were, 
Preesideo foribus curl cum mitibus Hori, 
It redit officio Juppiter ipse meo. 
Inde vooor Janus; cui cum Cereale" sacerdoe 
Imponit libum mixiaque farra sali ; 
Nomina ridebis: modo namquo Patulcius i 
Et modo sacrifico Clusius ore yocor. 
Scilicet alterno voluit rudia illa vetustas 
Nomine divereas significare vices, 
‘Vis men narrata est: caussam nunc disce figure, 
Jam tamen bane aliqua tu quoque parte vides. 
Omnis habet geminas hine atqne bine janua frontes, 
E quibus hee populum spectat ut illa larem, 
‘Utque sedens vester primi prope limina tecti 
Janitor egressus introitusque videt; 
Sic ego prospicio calestis janitor aulzo 
Béas partes Hesperiasque simul. 
‘Ora vides Hecates in tres vergentia partes, 
Servet ut in ternas compita secta vias. 
‘Et mihi ne @exu cervicis temporn perdam 
‘Cernere non moto corpore bina licet®, 
. . . 
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initium scribendi fecimus a Tellure*—Incipiamus ergo sol- 
Jemniter ab Jano et nos patre, quem quidam ex bee 
dum annum alii solem esse prodidere nonnulli— 





Dic mihi mune queeo dic antiquissime diviam 
Respondesne his Jane patert t 





Jane pater! Jane tuens ! Dive biceps biformis t 
© cate rerum sator, 0 principinin deorum, 
‘Stridula cui Iiina cui cardinel tamultue 

Cui reserata mugiunt aurea claustra mundi 
‘Tibi verus ara calnit Aborigines aacelios. 


y. Mythici refernnt reguante Jano omnium domos 
ac sanctitate faisse munitas ; idcircoque ci divinos honores 
esse decrctos, ct ob merita introitus et exitus edium eidem 
consecratos. Xenon quoque primo Itulican tradit Janam 
in Italin primum diis templa fecisse et ritus instituisse sa- 
crorum ; ideo eum in sacrificiis preefationem meruisse per- 
petuam. quidam ideo eum dici bifrontem putant quod et 
precterita sciverit et futura providerit, sed physici cum magix 
consecrant argumentis divinitatis, nam sunt qui Janum 
cundem eae atque Apollinem et Dianam dicant, et in hoe 
uno utrumque exprimi numen affirment, etenim sicut Ni- 
gidius quoque refert apud Gracos Apollo colitur qui dypaioy 
voeatur, ejusque aras ante fores suas celebrant, ipsum exitus 
ct introitus demonstrantes potentern. idem Apollo apud illos 
et “Ayuets nuncupatur, quasi viis prepositus urbanis, ili 
enim vins que intra pomeria sunt dywas appellant. Diana 
vero ut Trivie viarum omnium iidem tribaunt potestatem. 
ved apud nos Janum omnibus prmesse januis nomen ostendit, 
quod est simile Gupadp. nam et cum clavi et virga figumitur, 
quasi omnium ¢t portarum custos et rector viarum, pronune 
tiavit Nigidius Apollinem Janum case, Dinnamque Janam 
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clanduntur. hujus autem rei hae caussn 

quoque Kalendis omnibus preter quod pontifex minor in 
curia Calabra rem divinam Junoni facit etiam reging sacro- 
rum porcam vel aguam in regia Junoni immolut: a qua 

ctiam Janum Junonium vocatam esse diximus, "sro ideo 





Junonem eamdem putantes; vel quia luna per aérem meat, 
{unde et Greci lunam”Apreyw nuneuparunt, id est 

quod aéra secat,) Juno autem aéris arbitra est, merito initia 
mensium id est Kalendas buic dea consccraverunt*—Undo- 
nos quoque Janum patrem vocamus solem sub hae appelia- 
tione yeneraptes)—Unde et Romani solem sub nomine et 
specie Jani Didymmei Apollinis appellatione venerantur?=— 
“Porfow rolvvy neph lavod, ris ze Gpa eort nat rls } seph abot 
Boku yeyore rois dpxaloes.  AaBeby ob» now abrie «aAciaBos 
‘aviv KoolBvor, rouréars foudaioy, ‘Iavdy kivovdaw ofov eivexe 
aatixiv, marpimov ded airéyJova, xhoverlBioy avel ro® Sealer, 
“lovraviov rouréeriy dépcov, nuphiov derare zpéuayor, FaroeAmtor 
ol «Aedorou olovel Pupedn, rovpuiriow olove tpopow eiipeniine 
Kovpidreon yp. cai Opdrun duduara eimarpiddy elo. nal ol pty 
Biuoppow alriv pylodoyodos, viv par waeis 1 debug qpowra derawed 
Oupedy, viv 22 rij wav efeG tpraxoulas rf 8& erépg efiaovra wdere 
Ahipous dpwWpoivra dewep tiv davréy, deter wal rereduoppor ad 
ribn rerodpon tpondy ... . dAdos D8 Alwvidpwow airay éppyvetoas 
Bidterar deei roi alévor warépa, i) drs fovow rdw émavray”BAAMIS 
etrop, ds KadAtuaxos dv apary Airey, 

‘Verpdewoy Aopderov maida Tedecropidis. 

fy dnd rijs las durl rob rijs piis xara robs MuBayopelovs. Sher 
Meawdaas rotrov elves rv alia voul(es, wal yp emt ris meworys 
FOU pyvds rovtov doprip aliivos éveréAoww of médas*—AvonalBeca 
mpurdvas mpds rod Nowua rods nadowdvors Zadlous dnodqwat 
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petdvor dpeyduevor apaypdrow els vip "lraMav i 
oleijras 73 wAneolox ‘Puuns dpos neluevov, to ds" atrot "Idrovehor 
dvouatduaor’—Regionem etiam que nune vocatur Italia 
regno Janus obtinuit ; qui ut Hyginus Protarchum Troll 
anum secutus tradit cam Camese teque indigena terram kane 
its participata potentia possidebat ut regio Camasene oppidum 
Janieulum vocitaretur. post ad Janum solum regnum reda- 
ctum est: qui creditur geminam faciem pretalisss ut gas 
ante quieque post tergum essent intueretur, quod procul 
dubio ad pradentiam regis sollertiamque referendum est, qui 
‘et preterita nosset et futura prospiceret: sicut Antevorta et 
Postvorta divinitatis scilicet aptissimue comites apad Romanos: 
coluntur. hic igitur Janus cum Saturnum classe pervectum 
exeepisset hospitio, ct ab eo edoctus peritiam ruris feram 
illum et rudem ante fruges cognitas victum in meliua rede- 
gisset, regni eum societate muncravit. cum primus quogue 
wera signaret servavit et in hoc Saturni reverentiam, ut quo- 
iam ile navi fucrat advectns ex una quidem parte sui capitis 
efligies ex altera vero navis exprimerctur, quo Saturn memio- 
rinm ctiam in posteros propagarct* .... etiam illud im 
promtu est, quod posteri quoque duos cis continues menses 
dicarunt, ut December sacrum Saturni Januarius alterias 
voeabulum possideret. cum inter hme subito Saturnus non 
comparuisset, excogitavit Janus honorum ejus angmenta. ac 
primum terram omnem ditioni sux purentem Saturaiam 
nominavit: aram deinde cum sacris tamquam deo condidit 
que Saturnalin nominavit, tot seculis Saturnalia preeedunt 
Romans urbis etatem4, 












* Tho most probable explanation of these ancient coins, and of their 
peculiar devices, which are so often alluded to in confirmation of the fable 
of Janus and Saturn, (if they had an actual existence, and were of each an 
‘antiquity as is thus assigned to them,) is That the ship was intended to 
commemorate the ark; and the homan figure, with two heads or two 
faces, the two races of mankind ; the one before, the other after, the Flood. 
‘These coins therefore were properly memorials of the deluge; and attesta~ 
tions of the general tradition relating to it, which prevailed #0 long afler= 
wards. 


© Atheneras, xv. 4. Of Rustathios,ad Od. 249. (.21a8z0, 4 Macrobias, 
Saturnalia, be 7. 299, 
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be comparatively recent in itself; yet u 

would be as old as their own exintia will seh okt 

any thing of the same kind which they could | 

only from the Greeks. The Hellenic conception 

‘was still unknown to the Romans in the time of Romulus; 
and éven the word Venus, according to Varro, bid mot ab’ 
that time been introduced into the Latin language. And if 
Arnobitis is to be believed the Greeian conception: 

was equally a stranger to them in the reign of Numa, Non” 
doctorum in litteris continctur Apollinis nomen: Ponspilinna 
indigitamenta nescire’? Indigitamenta, according to Varros, 
sunt carmina Pontificum que et nomina Deoram et rationes 
ipsorum nominum continent: which pointed, as it were, to” 
their names, quasi digito indicantias, The name of Apollo” 
did not occur in these, though as old as the time of Nama; 
but the name of Janus did so. ‘Lhe Carmina Salinrin were 
either the composition of Numa, or as old as Numa; and in 
these as Macrobius told us Janus viv oeleete 


kknown to have been so from the first; we do not believe. No 
dent a8 this, either as real or as xupposed, appears in the 

contest in Livy, Dionysius, or Plutarch. ‘The story was no doubt 

in after times to account for one of the titles of Janus, y 
poses ; or for the name of the Porta Januslis: though Vato (De hinges 
Lat, iv. 46) tells us that name was given it by Num, when hes founded ale 
‘Temple of Jnnve itself. ‘There is no proof that even the Janicubta bad 
sny such name before the time of Numa and the introduction of the 

ship of Janus by Numa. Festus indeed virtually derives thix game From 
Janna, quosi janiewlx, But Ovid with more truth in our opinion, and 
ipera/consitettiy wide soalgy, derives’ it from she wort ohdiawtag 
1 Jano eolendo— 















Ars mea collis erat, quem cultrix nomine nostro - 
Nuneupat hie atas Janiculumque vocat. 
Naum baring alected it forthe sie of is ova but pac wee ss 
sociate ic with the worship of bix own Janus more 
too #0 called wan atill Iadecion Ua valle of dhe cig in ku ean aa 
been first enclosed by Ancus Martius. Livy, i. gg: Dionysius, 4g. 
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Janus had always more faces than one. Tt 
ave more faces than one was absolutely n 

conception and character of Janus; and that Ji 

not have been Janus, if represented, like any of the 
the gods, with a single face, It follows that Janus. 
properly have less than fo faces. The question is 

he could with propriety have more than two? It 
indeed, from the above testimonies, that Janus was 
represented even among the Romans with four faces as: 
as two; and yct never with more than four, nor with 
than two: but it appears also that this mode of seni 
him with four fices was not the original one among the Ro- 
mans, but borrowed from sn image of Janus, found at 
Falerii « Tuscan city, much later than the time of Numa; 
and brought from thence to Rome. It follows that the first 
and the original mode of representing Janus, (that which 
must have been devised by Numa himself, and must have 
been properly intended to express Nama’s idea of the na- 
ture and person of his own Janus,) was that which ga 
him two faces; but not more than two. And this is eon. 
firmed first by the proper style and title of Jauus himself 
among the Romans, taken from this peculiarity of his 
figure; Junus geminus, Janus diceps, Janus bifrons, Janus 
biformis, ox the like: und secondly by the explinations of 
this peculiarity of his figure found on record; which are in- 
variably such as imply a twofold not « quadrifold relation 
and opposition of w certain kind: an oppasition of two 
things, with a common relation to some thing else; like that 
of the past to the future in relation to time, of the east to 
Se sed satin fe Ue Tones 
egress in relation to a door, of the beginning to the end in 
relation to the same process of a certain kind*, 4 


* With regard to the other representation, which exhibited 
Sour {nces, it is explained on the samme principle too of an 
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must have been later than the correction 
when the month of Januarius became the head af 
and apparcntly the month of Janus also; and it have 
been founded upon it*. It follows that the other mode of 
representing the fingers, viz. so disposed as to appear fo 
be counting a certain number, must have been the older of 
the two, and the original idea of Numa, And indeed, as we 
saw supra™, this in particular does appear to have been the 
traditionary mode of representing the hands of the figare of 
Janus, handed down from the time of Numa himself. . 

Lastly, besides these two circumstances of distinetion, one 
affecting the head and face, the other the hands, of the figure 
of Janus, it docs not appear that there was any thing dif 
ferent in the proper mode of representing the likeness of 
the Roman Janus from the usual one of the representation 
of any other of the gods of antiquity. We do not therefore 
see what foundation there could have been in this mode of 
representing him for those traces of confusion which Ovid 
scems to have discovered in it; characteristic as he would 
imply of the disorder of chaos, out of which be supposes Ja- 
nus himself to have come into being. To hold the hands or 
the fingers merely in a certain posture was no proof of con- 
fasion; and to have two faces instead of one was to lave 
something of the same kind more than any similar figure, 
but it was not disorder or confusion: and im the particular 
case of Janus it was not even redundancy or supertlaity, 
‘This second face was as indispensable to the essence of that 
figure as the first; and Janus would not have been himself 
from the first without two faces, and without the power af 
looking both before him and behind him at ones, 

To sum up therefore the conclusions which appear to be 
justly deducible from the preceding testimanies, as far as 











* And in this point of view the symbol of the key it is evident was 
rauch more characteristic of Janus, and much more significant, thas that 
of the staff; and it ia observable that, though Ovid described his Janus as 
holding the staff in his right hand and the key in hie lof, yet Lydon gave 
tus to understand that the statues of Janus hod the key in the right tana = 
and therefore, if they had o staff aleo, they must have bat) it in their Jett 
bund. Cf. Arnobius, vi. 209. 
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On the Calendar of 


nuation in the future. Nothing therefore 
uatural or more necessury than that the 
time should have two faces, one the reverse of the others 
and that he should have the one, as the representative of 
time past, and the other as that of time fature: and that 
with the one he should look perpetually back on the begin- 
ning of his own existence, with the other perpetually for- 
wards npon its decursus, continuance, or consummation. — 
Secondly, with regard to the configuration of the hands 
and the fingers; if that was such as to intimate an express 
relation to a particular number, and that number 365, no 
‘one can hesitate to conclude that this number must have 
been meant of the days of the year: and in particular of the 
days of the equable year, which was limited to that number 
perpetually. To have then an express relation to this aum- 
ber in particular was to lave an express relation to the year, 
i.e. to the equable year. Now the year after all is merely one 
‘of the measures of time; only it is the most complete and 
most perfect of all, because it is the greatest and moat com- 
prehensive, and necessarily includes the other two. For 
there are but three really different measures of time, the year, 
the month, and the day; and, though the ultimate element 
of all the three is the day, yet that in which all the three are 
included at once perpetually is the year®. ‘The impersona~ 
tion of time then must have a distinct and express relation 
to the measures of time; for Time itself could have po exist- 
ence except in and through the proper measures of time. 
There might be duration, without the measures of time, 
succession or continuance flowing on in oue and the same 
way without interruption and without variation; but there 
could not be time: which is duration defined and limited, 
and continued and propagated, by the measures of time, If 
the Janus of Numa therefore was really proposed from the 
first as the type of time, and of time past and time fature at 
‘once; he must have been proposed with a certain relation to 
the measures of time: and it was most nataral that he 
should have been exhibited in such a relation to the greatest 
and most perfect of those measures in general; that is to 


HA these subjects we refer to our Pasth Catholici generally, &. r-914 Diss, 
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On the Calendar of Nema 


‘The first uso which we may make of this 
specting the kind of impersonation intended 
by the Janus of Numa, is to explain the rank 
eminence assigned to him ini particular abore the 
gods. That would be x necessary consequence 
tion in which he himself was considered to stand to time, 
‘There was none of the gods of antiquity besides, neither 
among the Romans nor even among the Greeks, who wns 
‘not supposed to have come into existence in time; some 
earlier indeed, and some Inter, in comparison of one 
but ail without exception in time, Time itself must: 
quently have been older than any of these gods, and ; 
where; and if time, the impersonation of time: i 
Janus of Noma, Janus alone, if not older, was at least not 
younger, than time. Janus and time had come into exist- 
ence together; and one was as old as the other. Every 
thing else, even the most divine and excellent, was after all 
n creature or produetion of time. Janus alone was mo crea- 
ture of time, nor many more dependent on time than time on 
itself. With reason then might the Janus of Roman mytho- 
logy, according to the first and original view of his character, 
stand at the hend of the rest of the gods; as the first of all, 
and therefore as the greatest of all: and even as the father of 
all, if all were the creatures of time. 

In the next place, this view of the proper character and 
relation of the Janus of Numa is best calculated to exe 
plain those other opinions \concerning him, which haye come 
down supported by names of great nuthority ; vis. that Janus 
was the type of Chaos, the type of Heaven, the type and re— 
presentation of the Universe, or any thing tothe like effect. 
‘These opinions substantially amount to ¢his; That Janus was 

M the impersonation of the existing order und system of things 
distinction assigned them in the Julian calendar, We siepect that Lydiee: 
confounded thia supposed alawos dopry on tho Nonew of Jauusry, with a 
ceremony peculiar to the ninth of January, of great sutiquity and in 
Honour of Janus, called the Agonalia. ‘The Agonalia, according te Va- 
Jetius Antias quoted by Macrobius, (Satum, i. 4—221, after Julius Moe 
destus,) were instituted by Numa. ‘Their proper date wag the singh of 
January; die nono: which might easily be mistaken for the Nones. Of. 
Ovid, Fasti, i. 3177 Festus, i. 17. §. Agoninm: and the Maffieun and 


Prooneetine calendars apud Foggini. 































On the Calendar of Numa Pompitins. 
it*, On this principle Diana, or the Dea Iann, was: 
the fall of the moon; and that fact would be decisive that 
under her proper style and title of Diana, as the femme sun, 
that: is, the female Janus, the Dea Jana: for the moon at the 
full is the most perfect reflection of the sun; and, if the 
moon must be regarded as feminine on the same principle us 
the sun as masculine, the full moon is the female sun, 

We are informed also* that the image of Diana, dedicated 
on this occasion upon the Aventine hill, was copied from 
that of the “Apres of Massilia or Marseilles; and that this 
had been copied from that of the Ephesian “Apres, the most 
sacred image of that denomivation among the Greeks, and 
unlike any other representation of the same goddess any 
where clsc among them. For this image of the Ephesian 
“Apreuis, we are told’, was moddyacros, or multimamma ; 
covered with paps from top to bottom. What then could be 
implied by such a mode of representing the Diana of the 
Romans, except that, as their Janus was Janus Pater, so 
their Diana was Jana Mater; and as properly typified by 
the full moon in that capacity as he by the sun in the corre- 
sponding capacity. Nor need we be surprised at finding the 
same idea and the same person at one time assuming a mas- 
culine form and expression, and at another a feminine; or 
uniting both at once. The oldest conception of the Aphro- 
dit® of Cyprus, the conception of Cinyras himaclf, was both 
masculine und feminine in the same person: and even the 
Demeter of the Greeks, though always proposed as a feminine 
conception of its proper kind, appears to have been con- 
sidered from the first to have been endued with a masculine 
power and capacity also, There was a Koré in both the 
Eleusinian and the Thesmophorian mysteries; and a Kore 














* In is another singular coincidence that supposing the Lanse sacrum in 
Aventino (of which Ovid, Fast, iii. 883), attached to March gt Rotnan, 
havo been instituted st thin time also j it must have been supposed at- 
tached to the new moon: for March gt Roman that year fell on April 26 
and April 26 on the Luna 28°. 


# Livy, 4s. Strabo, ied. 
7 Minucius Felix, Octarias, xxi, 14, Of, Pasti Catholicl, ii 181. mote. 
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one for each: considering Janus himself as resis 
ofthe year. But they were much more probably 

the twelve moons; all sacred to Juno, and through Smaiibs 
Janus Junonius. 

Dionysius of Haticarnassus has left itcccreear’/@aeigii 
the surviving Horatius, after the death of the three Ouriatii 
his cousins, and that of Horatia his sister, all by his own 
hand, underwent the ceremony of expiation, the method em- 
ployed by the pontiff’s for that purpose was first to saerifice 
to Janus and Juno, and then to pass Moratins under the 
Yoke, Kaxeivor Bapois Bpvrduevoe io, ray paw” Hpas fh ACNoyxest 
drionons ddaArpas, ri T Erepov exiywplov Geo’ twos t dalporog 
“Lav0d Acyoudvov xara rip émyuipiov yAGrran; érwvipov de Kopax 
rlay ray dvaipeOvras Anyrdn xd r00 dvdpbs" ent Ouslos rue 
& atrots roujravres, rote re BAAos. Kafapuoie Ixpioarro nok tes 
Acvrdvres tmijyayov rov Opdriov bxd Cuydv4. This is the first 
allusion to Janus by name which occurs in Dionysius, though 
only in the reign of Tallus Hostilius: and that there wag 
vome foundation in fact for what he relates appears from 
Festus’. The pineular sacrifices first resorted to om this 
oceasion for the sake of this member of the Horatian family 
became proper ever ufter to the Geas Horatias ; from whieh 
time we must infer that Janus also acquired his surname of 
Horatius and Curiatius’: but only as the Janus of that 
family. But why we may ask were the two objects of wor 
ship, coucerned in the oxpiation, and on such an occasion, 
these two, Janus and Juno? The reason assigned by Diony- 
sius is that Juno was interested in it because it was her office 
@murxonely ddeddds ; and we may allow the force of that rem 
son, because a sister had just been sacrificed and by a brother: 
Janus again because he was surnamed Curiatius, and the 
Curiatii were the cousins of Horatius the subject of the ex~ 


fh an. ‘Tho latte pat of tho core: ot Jano Cavite Wherein, ose én 
twiay is mentioned by Livy, i.26- and sceleris et, auguriia odjprobaai 
som cihér ceremonies, a4 ted on the quo Sororinm ie Tigitlusn est 
oorasion, are alluded to generally by tum, Cf. in Tigillum. so xvitie g6ge 
him, which were probally these we 11. CE also Propertiusy fi He 7. 
scribed by Dionysius. * Ling, ie 26. 

® xvii. $18. 7. Sororium Tigillum « 4 CE Lydus, supra, 546. 
eonseerntitque ibi arix Atnoei Sorvrie 















he was older therefore than any of the rest 
none of these too had existed from all eternity: 
as old as the origin of matter and form in conj 


in Numa’s apprehension his Janus might even be older than 
this system; and might himself have been the author of it: 
his Janus might have been the very power and principle ab 
extra, which some time or other called it into existence. 

And Janus being the type of time he was also the type of 
duration; of which time itself is only a modification or form. 
And though in duration iteelf there is no distinction of parts, 
yet duration as comprehending time and notwi 

different from time may be regarded as divisible into two 
Great segments; one of them anterior to time, and totally 
distinct from time, the other coexistent with time, simulta 
neous in its origin with time, and going on concurrently with 
it ever after: the former going back into an illimitable dis~ 
tance in the past, the latter going forwards into an equally 
interminable distance in the future; the former neither men 
sured de facto, nor measurable, by time, the latter perpetu- 
ally measurable by time. The proper station of such @ eon- 
ception as Numa’s Janus was between these two great halves 
of eternity a parte post and a parte ante, respectively. THe 
must be placed somewhere where he could take them both in 
nt once; that is, on the confines of the two: on the point 
where duration 28 duration ended and duration as time be- 
gan. And he must consequently be furnished with two faces, 
in order to contemplate both at once; both so much of 
eternal duration as had been anterior to his own existence, 
and so much of eternal duration as was destined to be poste- 
rior to it, 

And as there was nothing to distinguish these two great 
divisions of eternity from each other, except that the latter 
was subjected to the measures of time, the former was inde— 
pendent of them; if Janus’ proper relation after all was to 
the latter more than to the former, no representation of his 
figure could have been consistent with the truth of his cha- 
racter which did not exhibit some of the emblems of time = 
and the emblem which most naturally suggested iteclf was 
that of the year, the greatest of the nataral measures of time, 
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Srerion VILI.—On the Nation fable of Satur 
and on its relation to the Hellenic fable a 
Zeus, 
And this naturally leads us to observe that, if) 
monies produced above, which speak of the con 0 
into Italy, could be depended upon as genuine expressions of 
an ancient Italian tradition on those points, they would be 
demonstrative that the Greeian fable of Gatun (oe Meee 
and Jupiter must have passed into Italy: 
of Numa. But when they associate Janus also” with, this: 
fable, and make him too the contemporary of Saturn, it is 
manifest that they give the fable a form in whieh it could 
not posibly have been known to Numa, nor have heen re~ 
cognized by him ; at least if the conclusion at which we have 
jest arrived, concerning the derivation of the mame of his 
Janus itself, is true. For what would be 
contrary supposition, that the Janus of Numa was as old ay 
Saturn, and was reiguing in Italy when Saturn Himeclf came. 
there, and was known by Numa to have heen so; yet had 
that name given him by Numa notwithstanding? What bat 
that Saturn, expelled from Olympus or from Crete by ZAN, 
was received in Italy by JAN? that is, by ZAN alsos and 
found an asylum with ZAN, in the person and ander dhe 
name of JAN, from tho hostility and persecution of ZAN, in 
the person and under the name of ZEYE? Such anincon- 
sistency as that could never have characterized the fable as. 
known to or as recognized by Numa, Whatsoover then wo 
may think of the antiquity of the fable of Saturn in Italy; 
the part ascribed in it to Janus also must be condemned as 
an addition of later times. 

It is very observable hat, tho parties \coocennetsiat ia 
fable in its Hellenic form are Kedvos and Zeds ; those in the 
Italian are Saturnus and JAN. The name of Kronos docs 
‘not occur in Italian mythology. And yet there ean be 90 
reasonable doubt that in this particular fable the Elellenie 
Kronos and the Italien Saturnus must have beew intended: 
ef the same person, The only difference js that the Italian 
version af tho fable takes up the Grecian; and that the same 
story which begins in Crete is continucd in Italy: but it is — 
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caaeae! Tialy but Latium: whist d 
according to these traditions, from the fact of 
lived in concealment there. Now Latinus was reignis 
Latium when Ainens arrived from ‘Troy 5 ao Tatar 
cording to these Italimn traditions, was lineally descended 
from Saturnus. Latinus was the son of Faunus; Faunus 
was the son of Picus; and Picus was the son of Saturnus: 
begotten and born of Suturnus after his coming into Latin 
How long then must that have been before the arrival of 
JEncas? Latinus at that time was already advanced 1 
years; and yet he was only the grandson of Picus, and the 
great grandson of Saturnus. It is manifest therefore that, if 
we went back 80 or 90 years from the time of the arrival of 
Ainens in Italy, we should not be far from the time of the 
birth of Picus, after the coming of Saturnus also*. And if 
we may suppose that the date of the arrival of Aaneas, mc- 
cording to Virgil and to Roman tradition, was seven years 
after the capture of ‘Troy, (though Dionysius makes it only 
three or four,) viz, B.C. 1175 or 1174; 85 yenra from B.C. 
1175 would bring us to B.C. 1260 as the date of the birth 
of Picus. Now that date would take us to the very first 
origin of the fable of Kronos and Zeus among the Grecks ; 
which, (as we hope to shew more at large herenfter,) was 
B, ©, 1261, the date of the first and oldest octaéteric correc- 
tion of the primitive calendar among them. 

It must be confessed that this is a very curious coinci- 













* Auctor, Do Origine Urbis Rome: 18.1.7. Post Picum regeavit be 
Italia Faunus, quetn a fando dictum volunt, quod is solet futsara pirascinere 
versibus quos Saturnios dieimus: quod genue metri is yuticinatioge 
Saturniw primum proditus est, ... ejus roi Kuniue testis ext, cam ait, 

Versibu’ quos olim Fauné vatesque canebant. 
115: Igitur reyaante Fauno ante annos circiter sexaginta quam Afineas 
in Ktaliam deferretur Kvander Arcus .. venit—P, 11.1, 25; Poet Keunam, 
Latino ¢jus filio in Italia regnante, ASneas, Kc. 

Of Feats, xiv. gor. 13 Picus: Tertullian, y, 31, 392: Apologeticus 
wiv, Gentes, 105 188-190, Ad Nationes, ii. 12; Minuciua Pelix, xxii. 8, 9 
Amnobins, oa: lil 117. 119+ Lacuuntiuy, tg. 14. 23,233 Fallgestion, 


Mythetog. 4. Saturn, 

















yo Hav: the latter of which is 


the former, and is in all probability only 

and out of its place. If the Palilia, here alluc 
Roman Palilia, then it must be inferred from #] 
while they were celebrated in honour of P 
apprekension of the author of the gloss, was a 
personation not a feminine one; and more like 
the Grecks, (notoriously masculine principle.) 
thing else among them. 

Tt appears to us then on the strength of these’ 
(one that of the most learned of the nntiq: 
that of the most learned of the 
times,) that whatsoever might be meant by pr, 
Pales, there was good reason for supposing that the same: 
was more properly masculine than feminine. Tt remains 
therefore for us to explain, if possible, how it might hare 
happened that a masculine name should have come to be 
thus associated among the ancient Italians with « feminine | 
impersonation. —) 


- 
Sxcrion XITI.—On the derivation of the Latin Pales fram the 
Greek idns: aud on the nature of the iden ultimately im= 
plied in the name. + 
Tt appears from Heaychius that the term Mddqs, from 
which he derived Hatta, was inflected MMdAns Mdkyros; 
| though the Roman substantive Pales is always declined 
Pales Palis. On the other hand Palilin, it is agreed, as the 
name of the foast of Pales, was derived from Pales: and in 
\ Palilia the second syllable was long. * 
{ Hoo argumenti flamma Palilis habet *. 
The noun substantive Pales therefore in Greek characters 
would properly be [4Ans, or Madvjs. 
Now there is no difference, except an accidental 
between MMoaAis or Marys in Greek and Oadns or Dadjjs; 
it is ugreed that in Greek “ddns or badfis is y 
same with daAdds, and is probably the most ancient 
that word itself in the Greek: ‘béAys being the Dorie, Pal 
the Tonic, form of addds. Both these increase bdAns oy 
nN ir. 
pow Fasti, ix, 798, Cf, supra, p. 289. Plotarch writes yho word tx Greg 



























Egyptian Oniris, but the Kors; and the Kor’ in both of 


them was not the husband but the deughter of Demeter, the 
Grecian Isis. We can imagine no reason for this distinetion 
except one; viz. That the Grecian sense of purity and deli- 
cacy, at that early period when so much of primitive innocence 
and simplicity was still left among them, revolted from the 
naked and undisguised expression of the relation of Osiris and 
Isis to nnimal as well as to vegetable life: and therefore they 
adopted only a modified form of that expression, the least offen- 
sive to decency of all. Their Demeter and their Kor’ were the 
Isis and Osiris of the Egyptians in relation to nothing but the 
fruits of the ground; and no longer as wife and bushand, 
but as mother and daughter. There was consequently 
nothing, cither in the Eleusinian or in the Thesmophorian 
mystorios at first, which implied the least relation to animal 
life; and in particular no such emblem as the phallus, And 
this in fact was the most characteristic distinetion between 
the Egyptian and the Grecian institution of the sume kind; 
viz. that, while the phallus was the most prominent object im 
the former, it was of all that which was most carefully ex- 
cluded from the latter at first: and if it ever came to make: 
& part of the rites of Demcter among the Greeks, (as it 
certainly did at last,) it was long after the time of their first 
and proper authors. 

‘Now it is just as conceivable that the sme sense of pro- 
pricty, which actuated the Grecks to make a distinction like 
this between the meaning and ceremonies of their own Elea- 
sinia or of their own Thesmophoria and those of the Egyptian 
Iain, might influence the ancient Italians im the choice of a 
name for the idex which they had formed of their Phales. 
They might borrow the name of the Phallus, in the shape of 
Phales, or Pales, and yet totally reject the thing denoted by 
it. It is conceivable therefore that the name of the Phallus 
might have come to them from the Greeks, and yet that it 
might be associated among them from the first not with its 
Proper meaning, or its outward expression, but, simply with 
the ide of the power or principle in the abstract, to which 
the production and continuance of animal life was duc; in 
one word of Naturo, as the universal parent or Alma Mater, 
And in this case, though the name in itsolf and in its ori- 
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‘ginal application might be masculine; yet it must become 
feminine among them. It would be the proper denomina- 
‘tion of a feminine and not of a masculine conception, as used 
by them; and therofore fominine itself perpetually. 

As to the time when this name and in this sense might 
possibly have passed into Italy, we are left to conjecture. 
‘All that we shall say in reference to this point ix that nei~ 
‘ther the name nor the idea of the Phallas of antiquity could 
have been known of in Italy before they were known in 
Greece ; and the first person to make them known in Greece, 
we are told by Herodotus, was Melampus: very little later, 
(us we may possibly show on a future opportunity,) than the 
time when Saturn, according to the Italic tradition, was still 
reigning in Italy, and the age of innocence and purity was 
still continuing there; during which period mo such sbomi- 
nation as the recognition and worship of the Phallus could 
yet be supposed admissible in that country. 

Tt is certainly true notwithstanding that, as in Greece so 
also in Ttaly, the principle of impurity typified by the Phal- 
Jus did ultimately obtain admission in its grossest and most 
Offensive form: in proof of which fact it is sufficient at pre~ 
‘sont to quote the testimony of Varro, from Augustin De Ci- | 
vitate. In Italie compitis quicdam dicit sacra Liberi celo- 
bratn cum tanta licentia turpitudinis ut in ejus honorem 
pudenda virilia colerentur ; non saltem aliquantum yerecun- 
die secreto sed in propatulo exsultante nequitia, nam hoc 
turpe membrum per Liberi dies festos cam honore magno 
plostellis impositum prius rure in compitis ct usque in ur- 
‘bem postes invectabatur. in oppido autem Layinio uni Libero 
totus mensis tribuebatur, cujus diebus omnes verbis flagitio- 
sissimis uterentur ; donee illud membrum per forum trans 
‘yectum esset, atque in loco suo quiesceret: cui membro ine 
honesto matremfamilias honestissimam palam coronam ne- 
cegse erat imponere!, 

It is very important to take notice hore first that, accord- 
ing to the prescriptive rule of this ceremony, the Phallus was 
taken in procession up and down through the villages, i. e. 
the country, before it was brought into the towns. We 
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may probably infer from this fact that the 

Diem was first introduced in the country; and grew | e 

by degrees, in connection with the rustic festival of the Palix 
lin. Secondly, that at Lavinium ix particular the stated time 
of this ceremony was the Liberalia, the Dionysia of the Bo- 
mans or of the Italians; to which at Lavinium in particular 
a whole mouth was devoted. The Roman Liberalia, properly 
#0 called, in the Julian calendar coincided with the middle 
of March. We shall probably see reason hereafter to cone 
clude that the calendar of Lavinium did not differ materially 
from the Romau; on which principle, their Liberalia, [= 
festival no doubt of the same season of the year in general, 
and celebrated for a whole month,) must hare coincided with 
March or April also: and therefore with the stated time of 
the Reman Palilia. 





Section XLV,—General conclusion of the site of the Palilia 
ia the natural year; and of the connection of their proper 
date with the Natale Mundi. 


‘Testimony, as we «awk, appeared to leave it doubtful whee 
ther such a festivity xx the Romun Palilia was older than the 
foundation of Rome. Dionysius of Halicarnassus seemed to 
depose in the negative, Plutarch, on the contrary, in the 
affirmative, upon that pomt. And after what has just been 
shewn of the probable etymon and meaning of the name of 
Pales itself, und of the attachment of the rites of Bacchas 
in Italy to the spring, and of the association of the Phallas 
with those rites, begining in the country, and ultimately 
pissing into the towns; we may safely conclude that Plu- 
torch had good foundation for his assertion: that there was 
Always Sormpuch res topriy in honour of the goddess of nature, 
and of the annual revivel of her power and influence in the 
spring; celebrated in Italy, and especially among the rastic 
population of Italy, at that season of the year: a ceremony 
‘of that kind too not yet contaminated by any such foul and 
‘unmixed turpitude as the naked and undixguised recognition 


of the Phallus. 
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markable terms. They are exactly the limite ef the first 
month of Mundane time iteelf; of the Natalitial month of 
natural and civil annual time: of the Krion in short of the 
Mazzaroth of the beginning®. We cannot suppose that 
such a coincidence was purely the effect of chance : but if it 
was the effect of design, what can be inferred from it, except 
that Numa intended his Palilia to be a perpetual memorial 
of the origin of things, and purposely fixed their limits sc- 
cordingly ? 


4, Of,our Fast Catholic i, 90-299, Diam x. ch. i. soct wis 305, iid 
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Febroarius was still standing next after a 
before Martius; and therefore was still ving eee 
month in the Roman calendar. 


i, It may be collected from the history of the Bellam Afri- 
eanum of Cresar? that Pebraarins was following Januarias 
and preceding Martius U.C, 708 B.C. 46, 

ii. It appears from Cicero that Februarins stood next to 
Januarius and just before Martius U. C. 707 B.C. 47. 

iii, It appoars from Cicero’ that Februarius came between 
Janvariue and Martius U. C. 705 B.C, 49, 

iv. It appears from Cicero* that Februarius stood between 
Januurins and Martius U. C. 704 B.C. 50, 

v. Tt appears from Cicerot and Asconius" that Pebruarius 
came between Januarius and Martins U,C. 702 B.C, 52. 

i. The same thing appears U. C. 700 B.C. 54™. 

It appears also U. C. 698 B.C, 56%, 

Tt appears from Ciceroy that Februarius followed Jana- 
arinus U.C. 697 B.C. 57. 

ix, The same thing appears U.C. 694 B,C, 604, 

x, The same thing appears U.C. 693 B.C, 61s. 

xi. December is reckoned the last month in Cicero’s consular 
year U.C. 691 B.C. 63; and twenty days only (in round 
numbers) are supposed to be remaining from the Nones of 
December that year to the Kalends of Januarius in the 
neat, U.C.692%: from which it must. follow that no month 
could have come between them, 

xii. It may be collected from Cicero* that Pebruarius would 
come next to Januarius U. C, 685 B.C, 69, 

xiii. It is reckoned by Cicero too? to be a month and an balf 
or 45 days between the Ides of Januarius and the Kalends 
of Martius; which implies that Februarius at this time 
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interrupted series of years ascertained by testimony; 

sc ereplnenpeiperegi os 

was the second month in the calendar, 

year, U.C. 393 B,C. 361, os oie tue 
Festictng | oalon vo che 3d tbe dota 
Camillus De Gallis, U.C. 365 B.C, 889, which has been 
handed down traditionally us celebrated on the Ides of Fe 
bruarius, next after the capture of Rome by the Gauls: 
coupled with the tradition that Rome was liberated from the 
Gauls six or seven months after the date of the battle of 
Allia, the middle of Quin . For that too would prove 
that Februarius must have followed Januarius and preceded 
Martius, U.C. 365 B.C. 889. - 


Sxortox I1,—Jnconsistency between the ascertained place of 
Februarius in the Calendar, from U.C,393 B.C. 361 down- 
wards, and its place at first. 

It is something to have been able to trace the actual site 
of this month in the calendar from B,C, 45 to am epoch 
comparatively so much earlier, B.C..861; for that must be 
demonstrative that its place at the time of the Julian eorrec- 
tion was of no recent date: that it had been de facto at that 
time, and might well be supposed to have been, the second 
month in the calendar for time out of mind. 

Yet this discovery serves only to increase the perplexity 
connected with this question, It renders it only the more 
extraordinary that Februarius should have been passing de 
faclo as the second month so early as U.C. 893, and yet 
that every extant testimony to its original position in the 
calendar, which can be depended on, should agree in repre 
senting it as the twelfth. We have scen that, according to 
the best and most authentic information on this point, two 
months were added to the calendar by Numa; to one of 
which he gave the name of Junuarius, and to the other that 
of Februarius: and that he placed Januarius at the begin- 
ning of the year and Februarius at the end; a position which 
the former in particular never afterwards ceased to retain. 
And with regard to the original site of Februarius aleo in 
the calendar of Numa, testimony was confirmed by the ety- 
mon of the name of that month; by the ceremonies appro- 
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in particular: by the date of the Ter- 

the 28d of this month ; by the five days eut 

‘it after the 28d, in order to answer to the epago- 

| mene of the Primitive year: and by the seat of the inter- 
| ‘ealary month, appointed at first to be inserted in this month 
between the Terminalia and those five days; and always in 
point of fact so inserted in this month. These are cireum- 


‘stances of distinction which in their first and proper inten- 
tion, and as referred to the original constitution of the calen- | 
“dar, could not have held good of any month but the last. | 


Seerios II.—Reconciliation of testimony on this point, The 
original place of Februarius in the Calendar, according to 
the appointment of Numa, some time or other changed. 
‘There is consequently at first sight equal reason to con- 

elude that Febroarius must have been the twelfth month in 

the Roman calendar, and that it must have been the second. 

‘And these conclusions at first sight too are inconsistent; 

absolutely so, if understood of the seat of this onc month at 

any onc and the same time, But we observe that Februarius 
must have been the twelfth month, according to testimony, 
from the first; and must have been the second, uecording to 
testimony also, only from a certain time downwards: which 
might be as early indeed as B.C. 361, but, as far as we hare 

‘et discovered, might not have been carlicr. 

‘The meaning of this distinction is that Febraarius must 
have been the twelfth month before there is proof discoverable 
‘that it was now the second. There may consequently be no 
real inconsistency between these two facts in the history of 
‘this one and the same month. Every one must allow it to 
be possible that » given month in a given calendar might 
have a certain place in that calendar assigned it at first, 
‘and yet in the course of time be removed from it to a differ- 
ent one. 

It is therefore on this principle that we must endeavour to 
reconcile these two classes of testimony together; both that 
which made Februarius at one time the twelfth month in the 
calendar and that which nt another time makes it the second. 
‘The original scat of this month in the calendar must some 
time or other have been changed. The question which we 
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shall have to cousider is Whether any proof of so 
is to be met with? who must have been the f the 
change, and what must have been its date? and whether it 
may not be older than the oldest of the facts from which we 
have collected that Februarius was even then the second 
month in the calendar, and not the twelfth ? s 


Sxcrton 1V.—On the testimony of Ovid to the chanye of the 
site of Februarins in the Calendar made by the Decemuiri. 
Now testimony is extant which supplies the proper answer 

to cach of these questions; firat by uscertaining the fact af 

such 8 change in the place of Februarius, and the persons by 
whom it was made; and secondly through that the time 
when it must have been made: and this is the testimony of 

‘@ possnge in Ovid De Fastis. It is trac that no other teati- 

mony to the same things is extant in so many words; of 

which we are aware: yet that ought to be no objection, A’ 

single competent witness is sufficient to establish a matter of 

fact ; especially where there is no evidence of any kind to be 
produced to the contrary. With respect to Ovid, he appears: 
to have been so well informed on the subject of the ancicat 

Romnn calendar, that we consider his testimony the most 

satisfactory to which we could appeal on any question con- 

nected with it. And though he seems to stand alone in 
what he deposes to on this point; we shall probably see by 
and by that he is virtually corroborated by other testimonies, 
contained in Macrobius, when they come to be rightly under 

stood. 7 
The passage in his Fasti to which we allude as the fol 

lowing. 







Sed tamen antiqui ne nescius ordinis erres, 
Primus ut est Jani mensis et ante fuil, 
Qui sequitur Janu veteris fait ultigyus anni; 
‘Tu quoque sucrorum Termine | finis eras. 
Primus enim Jani mensis quia janua prima eat ; 
Qui sacer est imis manibus imas erat. 
Postmode creduntur spatio distantia longo 
‘Tempora bis quini continulsse viril, - 
It is distinctly here asserted or clearly implied that Janna 
rius from the time of Numa downwards was always the first 
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‘month, and Pebruarius, for a time, was the last; that conse- 
quently between Januarius and Februnrius, according to the 
original constitution of the calendar, there was ten months’ 
interval at least; i.e. almost the whole length of the year: 
that the actual position of these months one in relation to 
the other, which they were occupying in the time of Ovid 
and Germanicus, (which was one of contiguity in the proper 
order of the calendar, by virtue of which Februarius took up 
and continued Janvarius,) was the effect of a change in their 
original relations in that respect, the authars of which were 
the Decemvirs, And by thus ascertaining the authors of the 
change he virtually assigns its date also; viz. some part or 
other of the period during which the decemyiral form of 
government was in existence at Rome: which was in fact 
‘not more than two or three years at the utmost. 

All this is clearly asserted or implied in these statements ; 
of the truth of which we have seen abundant reason to be 
satisfied. It becomes necessary therefore in the further pro- 
sccution of the present inquiries to consider the history of 
the appointment of the Decemvirs; i,c. the circumstances 
gonnected with the beginning the duration and the termina- 
tion of that form of government at Rome. If the date of 
this appointment can be determined, and itcan also be ascer- 
tained whether the authors of the change in the calendar 
were the first body of Ten or the second, it will give us the 
‘epoch of the change in terms of the year; and the epoch of 
the Decemyiral correction being given in terms of the year, it 
will not be difficult to deduce from it the epoch in terms of 
the day: and both being known the epoch of the correetion 
itself will be known. 


Sxerion V.—On the beginning duration and termination of the 
Decemviral form of government at Rome. Mission of Depu- 
ties to Greece to collect the Laws of the xii Tables. 

The change in the form of the government at Rome by 
the appointment of Decemvirs arose eventually out of « 
motion which began to be agitated some years before; in the 
Consulship of Lucius Lucretius and Titus Veturius Geminus; 
‘the true date of which, (if the first consulship is dated, as we 
believe it ought to be, B.C. 508,) was B.C. 461, At this 
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more violence than ever: fresh grounds of irritation* having 
occurred meanwhile. The end both of this tribunitian and 
of this consular year is specified"; and then the beginning of 
the next, B.C. 458%: when the consuls of the preceding 
year, Romilius and Veturius, were both arraigned by the 
tribunes as soon as they entered upon office*; and both 
were convicted before the people, for their conduct the year 
before, and fined>. And yet the first proposal to concede 
the point in dispute was made soon after in the senate by one 
of the two, Romilias himself; ns Dionysius proceeds to re- 
lates: Kepdraoy a? arly Sv dpiv repaus xpda Bes er€odas robe 
pity ely ray “EdAnedas mddeur ras dv “Iradlg, rods 3° els AOyjvase 
Fries alzqodueros mapa ray “EAAjvaw robs xparlorous vduous Kad 
padre roils iperépas dppdrrovras Blows oloover detpo. 

‘Tho ratification of this proposition is next recorded‘; 
Fpapleros 8 rob spofoudeiparos, xai pera raira emevpdoavros 
roi Biwov, xpdopes dnedeiyOnoar, of robe map’ ‘EANjvov ruove 
Agyduevt, Brdpuos Hocrotuws xa Lepovios Loudsleoy xal 
AiAos MdédAws, Livy too sums up his account of these pro- 
ecedings with the mission of deputies to Athens, to tran- 
scribe the laws of Solon*: Missi legati Athenas Sp. Posta- 
mius Albus, A. Manlius, P. Sulpicius Camerinus: jussique 
inelutas Jegex Solonis describere, et aliarum Gneciw civitas 
tinm: instituta mores juraque noscere. Dionysius adds im 
mediately after their mission, Kal rd dros eredevra; which 
means the year next to the consular one of Romilius and 
Weturius, B.C. 453. And as nothing appears on record 
either in him or in Livy, relative to the events of this year, 
‘except the history of this mission; the ease might be as he 
represents it, that the year actually came to an end soon 
after the departure of these delegates. And yet the time of 
the close of the whole affair would seem to have been early 


+ Ty mpdimm rhe doxie hudg—according to Dionysius; Dec, 1o Roman 
B.C. 454. It te worthy of remark that that wna not a Nundinal day ; a 
thing which requires to be attended to at this early period ; ns may more 
clearly appear hereafter. 
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yenere. nullissubrogatis magistratibus privati pro Decemviris 
prodeunt: so that Valerius and Horatius had the best of 
reasons for treating and speaking of them in the debates 
which ensued, as no longer official, but private, persons after 
that day; and as usurping a power and character to which 
they had no longer any claim: a charge which L. Cornelius 
Maluginensis, one of their body, was consequently forced to 
notice; Sibi placere de eo quod Valerius Horatiusque ante 
Tdus Maias Decemviros abiisse mugistratu insixoulent t. 

‘The truth then appears to be that the deputies, instead of 
returning in B.C, 451, wust have done so in B.C. 450; 
only sufficiently early in that year to allow time for the pro- 
ceedings which ensucd upon their return down to the 
appointment of the first body of Decemvirs on the Ides of 
May. This day B.C. 450 fell on May 80; and the deputies 
probubly returned in March or April. They would neces- 
sarily find the consuls of the year, Appius and Genucius, in 
office; as the Pusti Capitolini imply that they did. The 
length of their absence would be two ycars complete: which, 
if we consider the nature of the business on which they had 
been sent, and the delays incidental to travelling in these 
early times, cannot be regarded as too much. E 

In any case, if they returned even B,C. 45] yet later than 
the Tdes of May that year; the official year of the first body 
must still have borne date from the Ides of May B.C, 450, 
Tn this year Livy dates it. Anno trecentesimo altero quam 
condita Roma erat iterum mutatur forma civitatis ab con- 
sulibue ud Decemviros*. His date of the Foundation being 
B.C, 751, Ex Palilibus, the 802d year of the city would bear 
date B.C. 450, Ex Palilibus. And though that was not the 
true year of the city, yet even this is correctly assigued in a 
fragment quoted by Suidas, under the title of Noyoypdpor— 
which was very probably derived from Polybius: Mapa “Popal- 
ous tpiaxocwoorg rpdry tmaurg perd Tv ovvoLKLOpdr Tis REAees 
maparvelons tis Tav imdrwy dpyiis dea vouoypddor The THR 
xowdy éxerpémovrar npootastay. This date is the Polybian ; 
answering to B.C, 450 Ex Palilibus. 

We have therefore now established a point of considerable 
importance ; viz. that, as the appointment of even the first 

ithe 9 8H 55. 
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count in these terms®: [odAdy 8% AexAdvrey éulenoren #) yusiun 
ray sopawodvrwr dexapxlay abdis dnodeitar rv xoway nvplar’ 
Gredis yap i) vouobecia epatvero ds av ef dAlyov cwredeiva 
xpdvov, nat Eri rots On wexvpupdvors Iva exovrés re wal Exovres 
dy abrols pévorey Lddnea 37 twos Apxijs adroxpdropos dev, This 
then was the motive to the continuation of the Decemviral 
form of government for a second year ; viz. in order that the 
compilation of the code of laws begun in the first might be 
completed in the second, and that two more tables might be 
added to the ten already published. The account of the 
comitia for the election of the second body of Decemvirs, 
and the names of the persons clected, follow next in each of 
our authorities), 

Tt has been already shewn that though elected at these 
comitia, before the close of the first year, this second body 
did not enter on office before the Ides of May at the begin- 
ning of the second. The Ides of May in the calendar of 
Numa B.C. 449 fell out May 19. This day was conse- 
quently the proper date of the expiration of the first Decem- 
viral year aud of the commencement. of the second. The 
assumption of office by the second body on that day accord- 
ingly is attested by both Dionysius and Livy. ‘Evardons 02 
tis iépas dv fj mapadaBerv adrods fee rip dpxiw «+» lepaa 8 
ratrny &yoverPapaios viv jyépav, Kai warts pédurra érretovras 
pat dxoboas pnbdy dydis ev airy pnt’ eiv' Lwdev eddy e€yjeaan 
oi ddxa &, +. A.°—Ad Tdus Maias rem perduxere. Idus tum 
Maia: sollemnes incundis magistratibus erant. initio igitur 
magistratus primum honoris diem denuntiatione ingentis 
terroris insignem fecere*. 

The particulars of this second year follow down to the 
time when the dpyaipeolar or coraitia for the election of the 

ites of the next year were or should have been at 
hand ; by which time it appears the two remaining tables had 
been compiled, and waited only for their final confirmation 
by the people: Oi b& nept rdv “Ammoy robs Aouroby ovyypd= 
Wartes wduovs ev Bédrois Buoy Kal ravras rais mpdrepow éfere 
xPclous mpordOnxav®. And that this was not long before the 
expiration of the year appears from what is next subjoined ; 


Ast * Diongs. x 58. Lary, i. 
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fidering of what ho is here speaking, we must infor thnt the 
first intercalation was supposed by Tuditanus to have beon in 
some sense or other the work of these Decemvirs, though re- 
quiring for its proper effect the previous approval and sanction 
of the whole of the people. He adds, Cassius eosdem scribit 
auctores: i.¢, Cassius Hemina, another old Roman historian 
of good authority; and this confirms the inference from the 
preceding testimony. Cassius described these decemyirs aa 
auctores in veference to the rule or practice of the intereala~ 
tion in question ; and that means that something 

from them in the first instance of that kind, which was of 
standing occurrence, in deference to their authority, ever 
after. 

‘It appears to us that in these allusions to the testimony of 
‘Tnditanus ond Cassius on this particular point we have a cor- 
roboration of Ovid's statement respecting the change of the 
place of Februnrius, as the act of the Decemvirs in general ; 
with this additional piece of information concerning it, omitted 
by him, that it was the act of the second Body in particular. 
For we shall see by and by that an alteration in the place of 
Februarius, if actually made at this time, would necessarily 
entail a change in the role of intercalation also from that 
time forward. And, if these Decemvirs were the authors of 
‘that change, they could scarcely fail to be regarded and to be 
spoken of ever after as the authors of the rule and system of 
intercalation too in the Roman calendar ; such as it became 
from that time forward. Thcy were actually the authors of 
a proper rule of that kind, different from what bad been in 
use before; yet retained in use ever after. 

If the fuct indeed is historically trae, that these Decemvirs 
did some time or other bring before the people a specific 
motion De interkalando; it mur. have beca with a view to 
‘some change in the old rule of that kind for a different one. 

* Saturnalia, i. 1g 267+ 
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is suflicient to decide the question whether the 
‘correction of his calendar, ‘ns limited to this one effect of re- 
moving Februarius from the twelfth seat in the order of the 
months to the second, made by the Decemvirs in 
must have been the doing of those of the first body or of 
those of the sccond in particalar; viz. that B.C, 450, the 
year of the first body, was not the last year of the current 
cycle of Numa, nor consequently adapted @ priori to euch a 
change: but B,C. 449 the year of the second body was so, 
and altogether the most convenient which could have been 
selected for the 
It may safely be assumed therefore that the epoch of this 
Decemviral correction in terms of the year must have been 
B.C. 449, the end of the xith cycle of Numa. And as to the 
details and effect of the correction; i. Since it appears that 
no change was made by it, and therefore none was intended to 


nuarius would continue to be the first month after the corres 
tion as much as before. ii. Februarius, which was before the 
twelfth month, becoming by virtue of the correction the 
second month; the first and immediate effect of the correc- 
tion would be that Januarius and Februarius would change 
places, Januarius would fall back into the place of Febru. 
arius, and Pebruarius would step forward into the place of 
Tanuarius. And this effect must have been the consequence 
‘of such a correction, and so limited, in whatsoever year of the 
eyele it might have been made, iii, Since it appears from 
actual instances of intercalations subsequent to the correction 
that it made no change, and therefore never intended to make 
any, in the seat of the intercalary month ns always included 
in Februarius ; if the correction happened to take place in an 

year the removal of Februarius from ite former 
‘seat in the calendar to fresh one would entail the removal 
of the Merkedonius along with it also, And, if this change 
was made in the last year of the cycle, the removal of the 
Merkedonius, from the end of the last year of one eyele to 
‘the beginning of the first year of the next, would entail a 
change in the interculary rule of the eyele, and at the very 
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It is easy then to see that, under these circumstances, if 
the epoch of the Decemviral correction was the 24th year of 
the xith cycle of Numa, three things would be necessary to 
carry it into effect, i, That the Knlends of Februarius in 
the Inst year of the cycle of Numa should become and thence- 
forward be reckoned the Kalends of Januarius in the first 
year of that of the Decemviral correction. ii. That the 
twelfth month of the last year of the former cycle, i 
the Merkedonius, should be reckoned the second month in 
the first year of the latter, iii. That, as the first year of this 
cycle by the transposition of the Merkedonius to make part 
of thnt ycar was rendered intercalary, the third year should 
be intercalary also; and the third being so, the fifth should 
be so, and so on; that is, that the rule of intercalation 
hitherto observed, whereby the even years anly were inter- 
ealary, should be altered to the contrary one, of making the 
odd years only from that time forward intercalary. To carry 
these various changes into effect an express resolution of the 
people might well be considered necessary. Hence the ro- 
gatio ad populum of Tuditanus alluded to by Macrobius; a 
rogatio which might very possibly coincide with the same 
point of time as the promulgation of the two tables; snd 
both with the end of B.C. 449. 

Now the Kalends of Februarius in the last year of the 
cycle of Numa fell on December 29; and on this day were 
they falling cycle xi. 24. B.C. 449. The proper epoch of the 
Decemviral correction consequently in terms of the year was 
B,C. 449; in terms of the month and of the day was Decem- 
ber 29; in terms of both was December 29 B.C. 449. And 
in this conclusion we may acquiesce implicitly for the pre- 
sent. Its confirmation will employ us hereafter. The his 
tory of the Roman calendar from this time forward, both that 
of the regular and that of the irregular, is properly that of 
this correction, which B.C. 449 superseded the calendar of 
Numa. It is however by all means to be remembered that 
the confirmation of the Decemviral correction by its propér 
proofs is that of the calendar of Numa also; from which it 
was derived, and from which it differed only in those points 
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RPE Se rcaiths on 26, ths anae character 08 every na 
of his years was 25, and the Innar character of every one of 
his cycles was 25. Nor was this lunar character of 25 fixed 
upon at random ; as we shall probubly see heresfter. This 
peculiar feature of the ol arrangements was entirely lost in 
the new ; when the luuar character of the cycle, of the year, 
and of the month, on the same principle as before, became 4 
instead of 25. Besides this, the change in the sent of the 
first intercalation from the second year of the cycle to the 
first was altogether at variance with the principle of any 
lumesolar calendar whatsoever, which could never take an 
intercalation of 22 days into account in its first year; nor 
any intercalation of the proper amount carlier than the sc- 
cond or third year at least. ‘This innovation therefore must 
have been the most calculated of all to interfere with the 
arrangements of Numa; to disturb the plan which he had 
Taid down: and to impair the symmetry and proportion of 
every part of his calendar, Nor can we imagine any excuse 
for it but the accident of the time at which the deccmviral 
correction was proposed and carried into effect; viz. at the 
end of the current eycle of Numa, when an intercalation had 
become necessary by the law of the cycle, which 
nevertheless could be administered only along with the cor- 
rection itself: that is, by transferring it from the last year of 
the cycle to the first *. 


i 


© Tt is possible however that by the time of the Decemvirs, 264 years 
after the correction of the calendar by Numa, the civil year as regulated 
‘perpetually by his cyclo had ccased to be regarded 0» @ lanar year, The 
‘cycle uf Numa was virtually the same as the octaéteric: which, as we 

often bad occasion to observe, waa liable to an error of defect 
wmounting to three days every two cycles, or every 16 years; and that 
must gpeedily make iteelf perceptible every where, ‘This error indeed ia 
corrected by the course of time itself, when it has accumulated to one full 
Tunar month of 


tailolstered by time alone in een than 260 years: and though one such 
period must already have elapsed between 13. ©. 712, the time of Numa, 
sr BRAS Pete deel lhe’ Aeonariescine a8 Soe eaaa 


‘escape observation at the time, because it did not fallout at the bes 


on ier shor ehpaenapeheateengien that which wae cur- 
‘rent at the sime, viz. Cycle vii, 17 B.C. 552. In the 103 years, which bad 
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‘made by the Decemviral correction ; when it transposed Fe- 














broarius from the twelfth place in the order of the mouths 
to the second. Such then having been clearly the effect of 
the correction, viz. to remove the only anomaly previously 
existing between the civil Roman calendar for the time being 
and the Athenian ; we consider it a very probable conjecture 
that what is thus soon to have been the result of the correc- 
tion was the object proposed by it: viz. That the Roman 
calendar for the time being might thereby be assimilated to 
the Attic, and might begin and proceed from the date of the 
correction conjointly with the Attic; subject only to some 
accidental variations which could not exceed certain limits. 

And this conjectural explanation of the end proposed by the 

correction in general may be further confirmed by the ren- 

sons which probably influenced its authors in changing the 
place of Febraarius in particular. 

Szcrion XTIT.—On the probable motives to the change of the 
place of Februcrius made by the Decemviral Correction. 
‘As the calendar was standing B.C. 449 previously to the 

correction, Februarius answered to Gamelion; as it stood 

immediately after the correction, B,C. 448, it corresponded 
to Anthesterion. Now it has been seon* both from the 
etymon of the name of this month and from the nature of 
the ceremonies appropriated to it that it must have been the 

Tustral or piacular month of the Roman calendar; the month 

sacred to the Dii Manes or Inferi, to the memory of the 

dead, and to such rites and observances as arose out of that 
relation. In like mannor if there was any month in the 

Attic calendar, which stood in the same kind of relation, and 

derived from it the same kind of character, it was the month 

Anthesterion. There was an ancient tradition among the 

Athenians that the flood of Ogyges, or at lenst the flood of 

Deuealion, hnd fallen out in this month’; and this month 

‘was considered sncred to the Manes or memory of the dead, 

om that very account. The juépat droppdder of the Attic 

calendar, the papal jyépai, fell out in this month; and these 
answered to the Feralia of the Roman calendar, which fell 
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Tt is therefore an extremely probable conjecture that one 
motive, (and perhaps the only motive,) which prompted the 
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man? select tc it 
may be partly That the same deference to the 





dom af Solon, which had induced the Romans of this time 
to send to Athens, on purpose to borrow his code of laws 
and thereby to improve their own, might make them prefer 
the arrangements of bis calendar to those of their own, oa 
any point upon which they appeared to differ; partly be- 







At remains only to observe that if the Feralin were really introdiiced 
into the calendar B. C. 448, and were attached to two such fixed terens 
the Idns of Februnrius and the xi Kal. Martias, the Luperealia mast Bare 
been included in them; for the date of the Lupercalia never was any thing 
but the xv Kel. Martiay, February 1g Roman #, New thé Lupercalin 
00, aecording to Augustin #, were believed to have bad some’ reference to 
‘the tradition of the Flood, ‘They could not therefore be out of place even 


in the midst of the juapat fudpac*. 
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. Visit of Roman Deputies to Greece. 431 


consecrated to the services of the dead in their respective 
calendars from their connection with any euch event as the | 
destruction of human life on a large scale by the deluge, the 
of the Attic calendar were truly to be preferred 
to those of the Roman in that one respect. For the Deluge 
of Scripture did truly happen in the second month of the 
Primitive calendar; and the Anthesterion of Solon did traly 
coimcide with the second primitive month B.C, 592, and 
might be considered truly to represent it ever after. The 
Febrnarius of Numa did certainly coincide with the same 
season in general, B,C. 712; but not with the second pri- 
mitive month at that time in particular: for it was then | 
represented by his Martius. Hellenic tradition must undoubt- | 
eilly have perpetuated the memory of the Deluge down to 
the time of Solon and beyond it. It could not otherwise 
have spoken of a flood of Ogyges, and of a flood of Deuca- 
lion; nor have connected either with the month Autheste- 
rion. Italic tradition might have perpetuated it also, But 
though the Roman deputies had known nothing of such a 
tradition, before their visit to Greece, yet if they were at 
Athens in the month Anthesterion, and made it their busi- 
‘ness to inquire into the reasons of every thing which they 
might see to have been done in that month ; they must have 
become acquainted with it there: and if so, they could not 
fail to draw the inference that, if the proper piacular month | 
for such reasons was the second in the Athenian calendar, it 
ought for the same reasons to be the second in their own, 


Section X1V.—On the double which have been entertained 
of the visit of Roman Deputies to Greece, 





have been eutertained and expressed in modern times. Tt is 
to be hoped however that even the explanation just proposed 
may contribute in no small degree to the removal of such 
doubts: for in whatsoever degree the actual effect of tho 
Decemvyiral correction, in assimilating the Roman to the 
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gether two such different things as the luna 
motions, the lunar and the solar year. 
Januarius in the calendar of Numa might ad 
proper epoch February 17 as far forward as 
might fall back upon it as low as February 6 
not do more: and im the calendar of the Di 
nigWt advance’ as far forwend as Tantiary 98) Ta eae 

not fall back lower than December 20. This was not a de- 
gree of excess or of defect in either instance which eal 
produce any sensible difference to the apparent 

the calendar; not even as tested perpetually by the 





in question between rites and ceremonies and the 
seasons at which they were observed, 


| Sxcrion TIL.—The state of things actually evisting just before 
the Julian Correction not necessarily of long standing. 

From the actual state of the calendar then just at the time 

| of the Julian correction, and from the circumstances of dis- 
tinction most characteristic of it, it is a necessary inference 
that the calendar actually in use at that time could have 
been neither the calendar of Numa nor the Decemviral cor- 
rection of Numa’s calendar, The writers who have left such 
descriptions on record seem so to express themselves about 
this state of things as if they had thought it had always 
existed; or at least for time out of mind: and moderm 
writers, influenced no doubt by these representations of the 
ancients, appear to be still more decidedly under the impres- 
sion that the Romans never had « regular calendar at all; or 
that, if they ever had one, it must have been speedily super- 
seded by a very different kind of calendar, so old in com= 
parison of any thing else, which might once have existed 
among them, that its first beginning was lost in its own 
antiquity. 

To the first of these opinions, that which should doubt of 
the existence of a regular calendar among the Romans at 
any time, the considerations on which we have Just been in- 
sisting ure a sufficient answer, The instances which con- 
temporary writers adduce as the strongest proofs of disorder 
and irregularity are the clearest of all intimations that the 
calendar must once have been orderly and regular. With 





























all thda very platy implian that the inberesiaiael ae | 
Roman calendar at this period of its history was purely arbi- 
trary. No one now could know beforchand whether a par- 
ticular year would be intercalary or not. The same thing too. 
appears to be intimated long before this time by Cato, De 
Re Rusticn ; who qualifies some of his rales and directions: 
with a modificetion of this kind, Si interkalatum erit?, not 
Quando interkalatum erit. We may probably shew hereafter 
that the date of this treatise of his was B.C. 164. The cn- 
Jondar then was already subject to an irregular rule of inter- 
calation before B.C. 154, And that fact is implied by the 
xpress notice which even Livy has taken of in- 
stances of intercalation as matter of general history G 
161+, B.C. 170%, B.C. 189%, He would not have done that, 
had such things been of stated and regular occurrence, in 
these times, as they might have been formerly; and not 
something special, and pro re naa, and in every point of view 
extraordinary. 

We have therefore probably assigned an answer to one of 
the questions proposed for consideration ; that of the cause 
of the irregularity which ultimately resulted in the Roman 
calendar, We have alleged st least a very sufficient prowi- 
mate canse of such an effect in the systematic neglect of the 
old rule of intercalation, and in the systemutic adoption and 
use of a very different one, And we have hereby also ad- 


petlerunt, vel ut alii dicunt Callipbennam : ne dew vetusti ritus perits de 
exeet antintes |? 

But the Sacrum Cereris appears to have had a stated month and # 
‘stated day of the month in the Roman calendar. {t wom at hand at Least 
fat the time of the battle of Cannie, the date of which was Sextilis 21, 
And it seems to have been attsched to the same month and to the \same 
time of the month, down to the Julian correction’, ‘There could then 
have been no uncertainty about that Sacrum in particular. 
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U.C. 550 of Varro B. (0. 204, is mentioned | 

next, which belonged to Cn. Servilius Ceepio and 

(Geminus,) U.C. 551 B. C, 208, is mentioned | 

of this year too is noticed and the ingress of the mexts that 

of M. Servilius (Pulex) Geminus avd Tib, Claudins Nero, 

U.C©. 552 B.C. 2026, Between the two first of these yenrs, 

B.C. 204 and B.C. 2086, the account is 

pio’s pasmge to Africa from Sicily; and of his 

there! down to the siege of Utica, and to his going into winter 

quarters. This can leave no doubt that, according to the 

order of these things in Livy, the first year’s campaign in 

Africa after Scipio’s landing there mnst have belonged to the 
year of Corelins Cethegns and Sempronius Tudita- 

us, 11.6. 860 B,C. 204. 

Military operations in Africa are supposed to have been 
renewed carly in the spring‘, in the consular year of Ceepio 
and Geminus!, U.C, 551 B.C. 203; and it is clear from the 
context that they are supposed to have gone on apparently 
without any interruption in the continuity of one and the 
same series of events, all in the same year, and all in the 
spring and summer of the same year, down to the battle of 
Yama itself. On this principle the date of this battle must 
have been some time still in the military season which began 
in the spring of the consular year of Cexpio and Geminus; 
i.e. with the spring of B.C. 203: and, if this season way 
not yet over at the time of the battle, the battle itself must 
have been fought B.C. 208; after the spring indeed but ber 
fore the winter of that year. 

It is troe that even before the battle Lavy makes mention® 
of the consular year of Servilius and Nero, U.C. 552 B.C, 
202. But that does not invalidate the fact for which we 
contending, that, according to his chronology, the battle 
must have been an event of the military year which bore date 
from the spring of the consular year of Cxepio and Geminus, 
U.C. 551 B.C. 203, It might be the concluding 
that consular year, but it must have belonged to it. 
consuls next to Cwpio and Geminus might come into. 
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‘ante quadrnginta pax cum Carthnginiensibus 
weaken se eT ee 
dellom initum annis post tribus et viginti PL 

jempronio consulibus (U.C, 536 B.O. 218). finitum est 


decimo anno Cn. Cornelio P. Alo Peto eonsulibas 
(U.C. 553 B.C, 201): all which notes of time are consistent 
with each other, and with the truth; only that the last, 
septimo decimo avno, in order to make it quite correct, Te 
“quires to be understood of the 17th exewnte or of the 18th 
fneunte. For the first consuls of the war being P. Cornelitis 
Scipio and Ti. Sempronius Longus U.C. 586 B.C. 218, ft is 
manifest from the Fasti consnlares that the Pair which Livy 
calls the last, Cu. Cornelius Lentulus and P, Alits Pwtas, 
‘were the 18th Pair of the war, But the war was virtually 
finished by the battle of Zama and by the truce with the 
Carthaginians which followed upon it; and both these events 
took place strictly under the 17th Pair of the war, M. Ser- 
vilius Geminus Tib. Claudius Nero (U.C. 552 B.C. 202,) 
though very near the end of their year of office. 


Sxerton VILI.—On the Solar Kelipse at the time of the 

battle of Zama. 

To come then to the date of the battle of Zama both 
in the Julian year B.C. 202, and in the Roman Calenitar 
U.C. 552. 

Speaking of this battle, jast at the time of its Commence- 
ment, Zonaras observes" ; SvvéSadov odv of wey “Poxator ewrre 
raypivor Kat xpd0vuor, ’Avv(Bas 8 at of Kapyndévice Gmpdlyuol 
Te Kal xaramerAnypdvos Kal Bi Erepa wal Gre at d heratce 
cre. The source of this statement was 
Cassins. It asserts the fact of an eclipse ied chosen 
day of the battle of Zama; which, if true, is an astronomical 
criterion of the date of thnt event of the most decisive kind. 
‘The eclipse is said to have been total also; but the magni- 
tude of the eclipse on this occasion is of no importance: | ely 
the fact of the eclipse itself. 

Tt is therefore a singular coincidence, and yr 
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nuntium primum rebellionis Carthaginiensium t 

eas] prodigia quoque nuntiata sub ipsam fiamnn d 
terrorem adtulerant: Cumis solis orbis rviasi visus, AU t 
unquestionably belongs to the year of Zama and to | 
202. It is inserted in the midst of the account of ti 
year’s campaign in Africa. The last mentioned circumstance 
ascertains that an eclipse of the sun had been observed st 
Came ; partial indeed for that parallel, yet considerable: 
enough sensibly to diminish the orb of the sun 
It was no doubt then the same eclipse which was yisible 
also on the field of Zama. And though Livy’s defective chro- 
nology would refer this phenomenon to the deginning of the 
consular year of Servilius and Claudius, U.C, 552, and B.C. 
208, it must truly have happened towards the end of it, 
in BO. 202. The news of the resumption of hostilities 
by the Carthaginians, produced by the expected arrival of 
Hannibal in Africa, would probably reach Rome early in 
October; that of the oclipse, if brought from Comm, five 
days’ journey distant, would probably be received Oct. 24. 
Consequently after the news of the rebellion, and when the 
alarm excited by it was still fresh; and after the battle of 
Zama too, but before wny thing could possibly yet have beew 
heard of it at Rome, 

So much then for the Julian date of this memorable bat- 
tle. With regard to the Roman, and in terms of the ealen- 
dar for the time being, it is to be collected from the date 
assigned by Livy to the defent of Vermina son of Syphax, » 
certain number of days after the battle; Saturualiéus pri- 
mis". ‘This phrase is analogous to another which occurs in 
Livy also ona Inter occasion, Quingwatribus ultimis ™; and the 
principle of this mode of spenking is obvious: viz, that whan 
& particular observance of the calendar consisted of a number 
of days in sequence, all however forming one ceremony or 
one feast, and all as such having one name in common, in 
such cascs the particular days were disti asunder 
by their order. Each took the name of the feast or of the 
ceremony; but with a term of number, the first, the second, 
or the like, declaratory of its own relation to it in its proper 
order, 
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» Roman date of the Battle of Zama. 455 
same day) to have encountered and routed Vermina. The | 
date of this second victory then could not have been more ] 
than 14 days complete after the former: and it is a general 1 
argument of the proximity of all these events, the victory at 
Zama, the defeat of Vcrmina, and tho submission of the 
‘Carthaginians consequent upon it, to one another, that the 
same messenger of Scipio L. Veturius Philo, accompanied 
hy the legati of the Carthaginians on the final errand of 
peace, brought the first word/of them all to Rome; though 
Lovlins had already been despatched with the news of Zama 
in particular two or three days at least before the next of 
‘them happened! 

‘The date of the Saturnalia prima therefore, Dec, 17 Ro- 
Bei cerailds dapat ‘tint of Zama, Cotckex 19 dale 
‘This gives Dec. 17 Roman U. ©. 552= November 2 B. C. 
202; and therefore the Kalends Decembres Oct. 17, and 
the iii Nonw Decembres, Deo. 3 Roman, October 19 This 





ax we have scen, were October 17. The eh 
December B.C. 202 were consequently 56 days bebind the ] 


through an interval of five years only, would imply a stated 
annual decrement of nine days in some four of the number, 


Mi 


| Livy, xxx, 36, 38, 40. 

































Probable cause of the Irregularity. 468 
“We mean hereby that part of the assertion which relates to 
‘the incidence of the Nundinal day on the Nones of any of 
‘the months, ‘That was a totally different thing from the in- 
cidence of the same day on the Kalends of January. Macro- 
bins affirms that each was alike suspected; and that each 
was alike an object af precaution in the manugement and 
administration of the Pasti. Let us consider then what de- 
gree of credit is duc to each of these statements respectively, 

i. Tn this particular assertion relative to the Nones Macro+ 
“dius is singular. ‘The assertion must stand or fall on his ipse 
dixit. Tn that which relates to the Kalends of January he 
is not singular; he is confirmed by testimony better and 
more credible even than his own, 

ii, In confirmation of this assertion relating to the Nones 
he has no matter of fuct to appeal to, as he has in proof of 
that which refers to the Kalends of January. He mentions 
‘a ease of the incidence of the Nundinal day on the Kalends 
cof January, which bears out his assertion of the ominous 
‘character attached to it; bat he refers to nothing of the 
‘same kind in the case of the incidence on the Nones. We 
‘may add that cases of the incidence of the Nundinal day on 
the Kalends of January, distinct from that which is referred 
‘to by him, are on record elsowhere ; from which also the 
‘ominous character of that form of the incidence may be col- 
lected: but no case of the incidence on the Nones, nor any 
‘example or illustration of the construction put upon it, is re- 
‘eorded in Roman history any where else; no more than here 
‘by Macrobius, And yet this latter case was liable to happen 
‘twelve times as often as the former, If then, notwithstand- 
‘ing the prejudice preexisting against this form of the inci- 
dence also, and the precautions adopted in order to prevent 
it, the Nundinal day did sometimes fall even on the Kalenda 
of January; how much more frequently might it be expected 
‘to have fallen on the Nones! And if ¢hose cases of the in- 










cidence, comparatively rare of occurrence as they were, have 
‘not eseaped the notice of contemporary history, and are still 
found upon record; how much more frequently should ¢hese 
‘too have been noticed and found upon record also ! 

dil, The assertion however as relating to the Nones is con- 
fated by its own improbability ; not to say its own absurdity. 










‘For first, if it is to be received and under 
the suspicions character 


Proposed, 
Nundinal incidence must be supposed to h 
to the Nones of every month; and yet for. 


the Nones? The people of Rome kept the bi o 
vius Tullius ; and as Servius was born om | the Nones of the 
month they kept his birthday on the Nones of the 
but, because they did not know on which of the Nones Serving 
was actually born, they kept his birthday on aif tlhe Nones; 
and, because they were accustomed to keep his 
all the Nones and to meet for that purpose on al! the Nones, 
therefore the Nundinal incidence was purposely diverted 
trom aii the Nones, . 
‘To such @ representation as this it might obviously be ob 
jected that, without calling in question the trath of the 
statement that Servius was born on the Nones of some one 
of the months, it would be absurd to suppose that neither 
the people at large, nor the directors of the Fusti in par 
ticular, should have known upon which; especially not more 
than 2 years after his death, when many must still have 
Been living who had personally known the old king, and 
could not have been ignorant on what day he was generally 
believed to have been born, or what day had always bees re- 
cognized and kept as his birthday in his lifetime itself, It 
is evident therefore that no general proscription of all the 
Nones, as days of concourse and congregation on the part of 
the common people, could possibly have been necessary for 
any such purpose as that of preventing their meeting on the 
Nones to celebrate the birthday of Servius; but onl ohes 
one of the number at the utmost, « 
Secondly, it does not appear how even this cecal and 
indiscriminate diversion of the Nundinal incidence from the 
Nones of the months conld have prevented the people from 
meeting on the Nones notwithstanding, to keep the birthday 
of Servius on those days; if they bad always been, aeons 
tomed to do so: unless Macrobius intended to imply, over 
and above what he himsolf has distinctly asserted, that 
had been accustomed to meet for that purpose on 
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with respect to the seat of Februarius in it, as he 
have believed, from the calendar of the Decemvirs™. 

‘The question then which most properly concerns 
present is that of the degree of credit due to the other part 
of the same statement; that which related ta the Nundimal 
Incidence on the Kalends of January? On this point we do 
not hesitate to receive the nssurance of Mnerobius; i. Be- 
cause it is confirmed by the testimony of Dio Cassins, who 
asserts the same thing also". ii, Because he appeals to an 
actual instance of a year distinguished by the incidence in 
question, the consular year of Lepidus and Catulus, UC. 
676 B.C. 78, and calculated tu justify his account of the 
ominous character which he supposes to have been attached 
to that form of the incidence in particular; being a year of 
grent public disturbance, produced by the Tumultus Lepidin~ 
nus, the work of the consul Lepidus himself. iii. Because 
Dio Cassius in each of the instances referred to” connects 
this incidence with particular years, B.C. 52, B.C. 39/and 
A.D, 44 respectively ; and on each occasion actually or vir- 
tually adds his own testimony to the ominous character which 
in the opinion of the times adhered to that form of the inci- 
dence, and to such years as were distinguished by it, 

No doubt then we think can be reasonably entertained on 
this one point ; vis. that after a time, and for some reason or 
other, « strong prejudice against the incidence of the regular 


* Though however these and similar considerations compel us to reject. 
this statement of Macrobius relating to the diversion of the nundinal inei= 
dence from the Nones, proposed as it in without qualification of any kind ; 
the truth also compels us to declare that (as we have partly intimated at 
the beginning of these observations) there was probably some foundation 
for lt, It would be premature to explain what that was at present. 
Further on in the course of our work we hope to have an 
‘showing that, when Servius Tullius instituted the census, he reestablished 
also the Nundinal calendar at Rome; and instituced « mexing or master 
‘of all the citizens able to bear arms on the ninth day or Nones of every 
month, reckoned in conformity to thst calendar: a meeting which for 
obvious reasons was very likely to be suppressed by ‘Tarquiniue Priscue, 
and which even the senate and the first consols after the institution of the 
‘commonwealth might not think it expedient to restore. 


* al a7) alvill. 330 Ix 34 

















attended as that too had been by the | 
suls Zmilius Paullus. When therefore 
‘two coincidences, (one that of the peculiar 
ter, the otlier that of the poculixr public | 


one year,) we couple the discovery of a sudden irr 
which from this time forward begins to appear in 

dar itself, and by the time of the battle of Z 

years later, had already attained to a magnitude o 

in defect ; we shall sce every reason to conclude thut 
the true first cause of the irregularity in question and the 
truc point of time from which it must have begun to bear 
date are assigned by these coincidences, and by the year of 
which they held good. A prejudice took possession of the 
2 ee eee ee 
coincidences which had distinguished this year, against the 
Nundinal character of the year; a prejudice 

idea that such a character was ominous, and had been proved — 
to be so by the actual character of the year: that the public 
misfortunes which had signalised this year were: 
effect of it or in unison with 
anger, nd for the future mas by all mean tbe 


owed inveterate then as this prejudice might be in the 
times when Dio Cassius and Macrobius recognized its con- 
tinued existence, yet its origin turns out, (as we conjectured 
it would do,) to have been purely accidental. Nor can the: 
purely accidental nutureof the prejudice as attaching itself from 
this time forward to this one form of the Nundinal incidence 
be better illustrated than by the fact that in the course of 
the very last eycletit had twice occurred; once im the fourth — 
yeur of that cycle, B.C. 229, and again in the eleventh, B. @. 
222: for in both those years the Nundinal character was 
unity and the Kalends of January were Nundinal. But there 
was nothing in the subsequent character of either of those 
yenrs to direct the attention of the pontifis to the particular 
circumstance which had characterized the beginning of each; 
or to make them look with suspicion from that time forward 
on the recurrence of a coincidence which bad so often oc 
curred befort, in the regular course of things, and 
course of things must so often occur again. ‘BC | 


ill 
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were not without a definite end and purpose, to which they 
were all directed and all subservient. What these were, and 
What this common end and purpose proposed by them, we 
must now proceed to explain. 


— 


CHAPTER Ul. 


On the Rules required for the administration of the Irregular 
Calendar. 


Sxorion 1—Limits prescribed to the Irregnlarity of the 
Calendar, by the end to which it was directed, 

If the conclusion to which we have come, respecting the 
first cause of the irregularity which was allowed to get into 
the calendar at last, is founded in the matter of fact; then it 
must be an obvious inference from it that the Irregularity 
would have its limits: and that those limits would be pre- 
scribed by tho final end of tho Irregularity itself, If it had 
no object in view but that of preventing the Nundinal Inel- 
dence on one particular day of the year, without disturbing 
the regular course of the Nundinal cycle; its natural limits 
would be determined accordingly. It could not and would 
not be allowed to proceed beyond what such a purpose xro- 
quired. The rules and the principles then of the administra- 
tion of the calendar from this time forward must have been 
the means and contrivances of various kinds which might be 
necessary for the attainment of this particular purpose; and 
as fur as those mcans and cxpedionts might differ from one 
another, and follow no one and the seme cycle in coming 
into operation and producing their effect perpetually, so far 
tho administration of the calendar conformed thereto must 
necessarily appear to have been arbitrary, positive, and irre- 
gular: but no farther. 

It is our business then, at this period of our investigation 
of the history of the Roman calendar, to inquire what these 
means and contrivances were most likely to be, It is self 
evident that they could not always be the same; nor follow 
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Incidence, which we profess to take as our only safe guide in 
threading the mazes of the irregular ndministration of the 
calendar, are carefully to be taken into account as we proceeds 
for some there were, which are actually on record, The only 
question which can be raised on this point is Whether these 
historical cases of exception are all which must be supposed 
to have actually occurred? And to this question, as every 
one must see, we seareely know what answer to return. Did 
we possess the whole of the Roman history of Dio Cassius we 
might have been able to pronounce upon it; for that historian 
im particular scems to have paid special attention to these 
cases of the Nundinal Incidence on the Kalends of January, 
and to have left none unnoticed which came in his way, 
And forasmuch us even he specifies only one example of this 
kind in the strictly irregular period of the calendar, and Ma- 
crobius only one more in a part of the same period which is 
wanting in him; upon the whole we are inclined to believe 
that these exceptions to the rule were very rare in their oc 
currence; and that in those which are actually on record for 
the irregular period we have probably all which actually 
occurred, 

There was however one exception to the rule, whieh will 
perhaps appear as extraordinary as any, and yet is one of the 
heat ascertained of all. We mean the Nundinal Incidence 
onthe Kalends of January in the first Julian year itself. It 
is an obvious question Whether that was accidental or de~ 
signed! And, if it was not accidental, Whether the mind of 
Cesar himself was superior to the prejudice which had so 
Jong possessed the minds of his countrymen, that one form 
of the Nundinal Incidence was more lucky or more unlucky 
than another? or was the course of things both before, and 
up to, the completion of the Julian correction such that 
even this coincidence at Inst could not have been avoided! 
Suetonius indeed tells us that Julius Cwsar in particular was 
never deterred by any superstitious scruple from doing what 
required to be done at the right time and in the right way? ; 
and yet we are disposed to think that the true explanation of 
this effect is that it could not be helped. ‘The years which 
preceded the correction, and the year of the correction itself, 

© Vita, tix. 1. 
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510 Verification of the Roman Calendar. Diss. VI. 


U.C. 708 October 11 B.C. 47: and, the length of this last 
year being otherwise known, that the date of the first Julian 
year in the Roman style was the Kalends of January U.C. 
709 December 80 B.C. 46. The absolute number of days 
and nights in the 162 Roman years, from the Kalends of 
January U. C. 547 to the Kalends of January U. C. 709, and 
the absolute number of days and nights in the 162 actual 
proleptic Julian years, from Jan. 10 B.C. 207 to Dec. 80 
B.C. 46, under such circumstances must have been exactly 
the same; and in either case, 59 159%. 





* The number of days and nights, contained in these 162 years of the 
city, through the seven periods of 24 years, over which they extend, 
taken from our calendar, stands as follows. 

Periodi. 8 years of 3¢6days= 2848 days 


3 3540 = «1062 
7 355 = (2485 
20 8m 784 
3 ++ 378 = 1134 
23 years = 8283 days. 
Period ii. 6 yeare of gggdays= 2130 days 
6 378 = 2268 
8 377 = 3016 
2 366 = 712 
2 354 = 708 


24 years = 8834 days. 
Period iii. 6 years of 377daya= 2262 days 


2 354 = 708 

7. 378 = 2646 

9 ++ 355 3195 

24 years = 8811 days. 
Period iv. 9 yeara of 378days= 3402 days 

4 355 = 4970 

ro. 3m = 3m 

24 years = 8749 days. 
Period v. 4 years of 377days= 1508 days 

10+. 385 (3550 

6 378 = 2268 

3+. 3g6 = 1068 

t 354384 





24 years = hSou. 
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litteras a. d. quintom Terminalia (that is, February 19 Ro- 
man) Laodices: ... his igitur respondebo. The year was un- 
doubtedly B.C. 50; and the day was probably February 20 
Roman. .The pugna Leuctrica here too is the death of Clo- 
dius. The calculation then will stand as follows : 
From xiii Kal. Februarias B. C. 52 
To xiii Kal. Februsrias B.C. 51 .. 377 days 
From xiii Kal. Februarias B.C. 51 
To xiii Kal. Februarias B.C. 50. 








B.C. go in Januarius 13 ++ 
In Februarius .. .. 20 .. 


"764 days. 
‘That is, the very day specified from the death of Clodius; 
the 765th. 
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